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TH E Title of this work will perhaps give fame 
alarm to delicate ears: the word " Soli- 
tude" may infpire melancholy and unfavourable 
ideas ; it is however only necejfary to read a few 
pages to be undeceived. The author is not one of 
thofe extravagant Mii'anthropes who would compel 
mankind, born for Society, and connecled vjith it by 
a variety of indiffoluble ties, to retire into forefts, to 
inhabit dens and caves, and to live only with wild 
beafls ; he is a friend to humanity, afenfible tind vir- 
tuous individual, an hone/} citizen, honoured by the 
e/Ieem of his Prince, who endeavours to enlighten the 
minds of his fellow-creatures upon a fubjecl the mofl 
interefting to them, — the attainment of happiness. 
B 



ii PREFACE OF THE, 

No writer ever appeared more compl^my fatisfied 
that man is horn for Society, or feems ^fkve better 
fludied all the focial duties of life, than M. Zim- 
mermann. But what is Society ? what are the 
focial duties of life ? Thefe are the queflions -which 
tie author examines. The important characters of 
Father , Hufband, Son, and Citizen, impofe on man 
ind'fpenfable obligations which are ever dear 
to the virtuous heart ; they efabliflo between him, 
his country and hi s family , relations too neceffary and 
too agreeable to be neglecleci. It is not however in 
tumultuous joys, in the noify pleafures of public en- 
tertainments, in blindly following the chimeras of 
ambition, the illuflons of felflove, or the peculations 
of deflre, that men mufi expeel to feel the charms of 
ihofe reciprocal ties which unite them to Society*; to 
perceive the dignity of thefe duties which nature 
made productive of fo many pleafures ; to tajle that 
true felicity which is accompanied by independence 
ind content ; a felicity fo feldom defired only becaufe 
it is fo little known, but which every man may culti- 
vate within his own breafl. 

Alas ! who has not frequently experienced the 
necefpty of entering into that f acred afylum as a re- 
fuge from the misfortunes of life, or as a relief from 
the fatigues of fatiated pleafures? Yes, all men, 
from, the fordid fchemer who daily finks under the . 
weight of his labours, to the proud Jiatefman intoxi- 
cated by the incenfe of popular applaufe, experience 
the deflre of terminating their precarious career ; 
every bofom feels an anxiety for repofe ; every mind 
fondly wifhes to fteal from the vortex of a buy and 
unquiet life, to enjoy tranquillity in the Solitude of 
retirement. Under the peaceful fhades of Solitude, 
1 l e mind of man regenerates, and his faculties ac- 
quire new force ; it it there alone that the happy can 
enjoy the fulnefs of felicity, or the miferable forge i 
his woe ; it is there that the bofom offenjibility expe- 
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iiences its^BQ delicious emotions ; that creatine ge- 

ni us frees ^^lf from the foackles of Society, and 

d,:rts fortbiWe warmefl rays of imagination : all the 

is of our minds, every inclination of our hearts, 

toward this defired goal. " There is indeed" 

fays a fenfible Englifkman, " fcarcely any 'writer 

44 who has not celebrated the happinefs of rural pri- 

" yacy, aid delighted himfelf and his readers with 

" the melody of birds, the whifper of groves, and the 

l ' murmur of rivulets ; nor any man eminent for ex - 

w tent of capacity, or greainefs of exploits, that has 

" not left behind him feme memorials of lonely wifdom 

" and fiLnt dignity." 

The part of the work to which lam rrioft a 1 1 ached 
is particularly addreffed to the attention of youth ; 
it is to them that it -will perhaps be mofl ufeful, and 
J fondly flatter my f elf that to their minds it will aljo 
gheft pleafure. Young my f elf and fenfil le 
of the truly beautiful, I felt myfelf led on by the 
charms of a work which elevated my mind, warmed 
my imagination, and touched ray heart. May it pro- 
duce the fame effects upon my young countrymen I 
A Liy it, notwithstanding the weaknefs of this tranfla- 
tion, injpire them with the fame enthufiafm I At 
leaf} I may venture to exclaim in the words ofNL. 
Zimmermann, " Dear and virtuous young man, 
" into whofe hands this book perchance may fall, re- 
44 ctiye with affeflion the good which it contains., and 
" rej eel all that is cold and bad; all that dies not 
" touch and penetrate the heart ; but if you thank 
44 me fo't if yon ac- 

" knowledge that I have enlighten.: mind, cor- 

44 reeled your manners, and tranquillized your heart, 
44 l/hall congratulate my/elf on the fincerity of 
44 i :. and think my labours richly rt 

64 If, in purfuing it, you find your felf able to juflify 
rt your tion for a wife and aclive Solitude^ 

4v your i verfior, ' Cocieties which only ferve 
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" to dcftroy time, a-\ ; your repugnance ^Mmploy vile 
" andfhameful means in the acquifdi'.n of riches, I 
" Jloall afk no other benediction for my ivbrk." 

It will perhaps appear furprifing that, entertain- 
ing fo high a veneration for the writings ofM.. Zim- 

"kmann, I could permit my felf with profane hand 
to retrench the greater part of his work: permit me 
therefore to difclofe the reafons which influenced my 
conduct. Four large volumes on the fubjecl ©/"Soli- 
tude appeared to me to be a work too arduous for the 
generality of French readers, and particularly 
for French bookfellers to undertake ; for even 
this flort F'lfo.y, without the recommendation of 
M. Le Tourneur, could not have acquired the 
honour of the prefs. Befide, although the whole 
work bears the marks of genius, and the two firfl vo- 
:s, which principally treat r,, r :r.amnic Solitude, 
contain without doubt many judicious refleclions, yet 
they are perhaps rather too long for many readers, 
and are even capable of difpleafing fame, whofe. nar- 
row prejudices might be fhocked by the liberal fenti- 
mentsof the Author, who las appealed to the decifion 
of reason alone upon the fubjecl of certain abufes 
rendered facred by the motives from which they pro- 
ceeded. Notwithflanding this, hovjever, I could not 
determine to retrench the work before I had con ful ted 
fever al men of letters, of enlightened under/landings \ 
and in high favour with the Public : No, I never 
would have ventured, on my own judgment, to have 
pruned any part of a work which has acquired the 
univerfal approbation of the German Empire*, and 
obtained the fuffrages of an Emprefs celebrated for 
the fuperior brilliancy of her mind, and who hasflg- 
nifled her approbation in the moj} flattering manner. 

On the 2.6th January 17B5, a Courier, difpatch- 
ed by the Kuffian Envoy at Hamburg, prefented M. 

* The Author is already inferted in the collect- 
on of Gallic Authors printed at Carlfrube. 
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Zimmermann with a final! cafket in the name of 
lajefly the Ernprefs of RuffL: The ea/ket con- 
tained a ring enriched with diamonds sf an extraordi- 
nary fize and luflre, and a gold medal, hearing o;i 
one fide the portrait of the Emprefs, and on the other 
the date of the happy reformation of the Ruffian 
This prefent the Ernprefs accompanied -with 
a letter •written in her o"wn hand, containing thefe 
remarkable 'words; t: To M. Zimmermann, 
M Counfellor of State andPhy/tcian to his Britannic 
u Maje/ly, to thank him for the e'xcelle \tpr nepts he 
" has given to mankind in his Ireatife upon So hi- 

•» TUDE." 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



INTRODUCTION. 



IN this unquiet and tumultuous fcene of life, 
furrounded by the reftraints of ceremony, the 
urgencies of bufmefs, the fhackles of fociety, and 
in the evening of my days, I feel no delight in 
tracing back the images of pleafure that pafs ll> 
tranfiently away : my foul dwells with higher fa- 
tisfa&ion on the memory of thofe happy days of 
my youth, when Solitude was my lole amufe- 
ment ; when I knew no place more agreeable 
than the fequeftered cloifter and the iilent cell, the 
lonely mountain and the fublimely awful grove ; 
nor any pleafures more lively than thofe I experienc- 
ed in converfing with the dead. 

I love to recall to my mind the cool and filent 
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fcenes of Solitude ; tooppofe them to the heat and 
buftle of the world ; to meditate on thofe advantag- 
es which the great and good of every age have ac- 
knowledged they poflefs, though perhaps too fel- 
dom experienced ; to reflect, on the powerful confo- 
lations they afford when grief corrodes the mind, 
when difeafe afflicts the body, when the number of 
our years bends us to the ground ; to contemplate, 
in Ihort, the benign influence of Solitude upon all 
the troubles of the heart. 

Solitude is thatjiate in which the foul freely re- 
figns itfelf to its own reflections. The fage, there- 
fore, who banifhes from his mind all recollection of 
the objects by which he is furrounded, and retires 
within himfelf, is not lefs folitary than he who for- 
fakes fociety, and devotes himfelf entirely to the 
calm enjoyments of a lonely life. 

In retirement every man furrenders himfelf, 
without reftraint or limitation, to the guidance of 
his own ideas, and implicitly adopts the fentiments 
which his tafte, temper, inclination, and genius in- 
fpire. 

Obferve the fhepherds of thofe extenfive deferts; 
one channts the beauty which captivates his foul ; 
another moulds the clay intoa rultic vafe ; the fur- 
rounding charms of nature from the fole delight and 
admiration of a third ; while a fourth inveftigates 
the precepts of the moral law, or contemplates the 
fublime truths of our holy religion. If they were 
refpeaively to meet a lovely Ihepherdefs beneath the 
ihades of their retirement, feated on the borders of 
fothe gently-flowing ftream, the heart of each might 
perhaps become the fiaveof love; but, deprived of 
all that is dear to man, and doomed to tafte invo- 
luntary Solitude, the beftrefource for each is to re- 
fign himfelf to the dictates of his inclination: a re- 
fource to which every well-difpofed and virtuous 
mind may conftantly refort without difmay or dan- 
ger. 



ON THE MIND AND THE HEART. 

Man in a ftate of perfect freedom poiTefTes an 
innate right to follow the fuggeffions of his fancy : 
fome are delighted by the foft melody of the night- 
ingale, while others liiten with equal pleafure to 
the hideous fhriekings of the owl. Some there are 
to whom even the vifits of friendihipare difpleafmg ; 
who, to avoid the painful intercourie, confine them- 
felves eternally at home, and confume their hours 
in writing books, or killing flies. 

The poor dejected heart conftantly attaches it* 
felf to fome favourite object, as far at leaft as cir- 
cumltances and fituation will permit, from which it 
draws its confolation and fupport. Roaming through 
the eloifters of the Magdalene LWynrtatfiildeuieiin, 
I was (urprifed to obferve an aviary of Canary birds 
in the ceil of a Religieufe, A Braba icon gentle- 
m.m, fearful of the effects of cold, and haying 
fame averfion from women that certain perfons 
faid to feel from mice, lived five and twenty years 
at Bruffels immured within his houfe, without any 
other amufement than that of collecting a inagnin-- 
cent cabinet of paintings and pictures. 

Under the confinement even of the dungeon it- 
felf, men, deprived for ever of their liberty, en- 
deavour to beguile the Solitude in which they are 
forced to live, by devouring their thoughts, as far 
as they are able, to thole purfuits which afford them 
the higheft pleafure. The Swifs philofopher, Micha- 
el Ducret, meafured the heights of the Alps dur- 
ing his confinement in the prifon of Aarburg, in the 
canton of Berne in SwifTerland ; and while .-baron 
de Trenck, a priibner in the tower of Magdeburg, 
was every moment anxioufly employed in foru 
projects to effect his efcape, general Walrave, the 
companion of his captivity, contentedly pa:Ted his 
time in the feeding of chickens. 

The term Solitude does not, I conceive, always 
iawport a total abfehce from the world. Someti: 
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it conveys to my mind the idea of dwelling in a 
convent, or a country village ; fometimes I un- 
derhand it to mean the library or' a man of learn- 
ing : and fometimes an occalional retreat from the 
tumults of active life. 

Men are frequently Solitary without being a- 
lone ; for, to conihtute a flate of Solitude, itisfuf- 
ficient if the mind be entirely obforbed by thofe' 
ideas which its own reflection create. 

The haughty baron, proud of the dilVinclions of 
birth, feels hirwfelf alone in every fociety, whole 1 
members are not ennobled by an equal number of 
titles derived through a long line of hereditary de- 
fcents. A profound reafoner is, in general, Solita- 
ry at the tables of the witty and the gay. The mind, 
even amidft the clamours of a popular adembly, may 
withdraw its attention from the furrauadii g ob- 
jects, may retire as effectually within itfelf, may 
become as Solitary, as a monk in his monaitery, or 
a hermit in his cell. In Ihort, Solitude may be as- 
ealily attained amidft thegayeft circles of the molt 
brilliant city, as in the uninterrupted tilence of a 
poor, deferted village ; at London and at Paris, as 
well as on the plains of Thcbais or in the deferts of 
Nitria. 

A treatife, therefore, upon the real advantages 
to be derived from Solitude , appeared to me a pro- 
per means to aflift men in their iearch after happi- 
nefs. The fewer external refources men ( poilefs, 
the greater efforts they make to diicover in them- 
felves the power of being happy ; and the more they 
are enabled to part, without regret, from their 
connections with each other, the nearer they molt 
certainly approach to true felicity. The pleafures 
of the world appear to me unworthy of the avidity 
with which they arc purfued, but it is equally 
true, that, u^on. a ferious examination, all thofe 
Catholic notions, once fo celebrated, of a total fe- 
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clufion from the world and its concerns, appear al- 
together impracticable, and equally abfurd. To 
render the mind independent of human afliftance, 
and te:>ch it to rely entirely upon the ftrength of 
its own powers, is, I acknowledge, a noble exerti- 
on ; but it is certainly as meritorious to learn the 
art of living happily in the bofom of lbciety, and of 
rendering ourfelves ufeful and agreeable to the reft 
of mankind. 

While, therefore, I defcribe the allurements of 
Solitude, I lhall endeavour to warn my readers a- 
gainft thofe dangerous excefles into which fome of 
its difciples have been betrayed ; exceiies as re- 
pugnant to the voice of reafon, as they are condemn 
ed by the precepts of our holy religion. 

Happily to avoid all the dangers by which my 
fubject is lurrounded, to facrifice nothing to preju- 
dice, to advance nothing in violation of truth, to 
obtain the approbation of the peaceful difciples of 
reafon and philofophy, will be my anxious endea- 
vour ; and if affliction fhall derive a ray of confolati- 
on from my labours ; if melancholy, in forgetting 
the horrors of its fituation, lhall raife its dejected 
head to blefs me ; if I fhall be able to convince the 
innocent votaries of rural retirement, that the 
fprings of pleafure foon dry up in the heat of the 
metropolis ; that the heart remains cold and fenfe- 
lefsin the midftof all itsnoify and factitious joys ; 
if they lhall learn to feel the fuperior pleafures of a 
country life, become fenfible of the variety of re- 
fources they afford againlt idlenefs and vexation ; 
what purity of fentiment, what peaceful thoughts, 
what unfading happinefs, the view of verdant 
meads, the light of numerous flocks and herds quit- 
ting the fertile meadows on the clofe of day, inftil 
into the mind ; with what ineffable delight the fub- 
lime beauty of a wild, romantic country, interfperf- 
cd with diftant cottages, and occupied by freedom 
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and content, raviflies the foul ; how much more 
readily, in lhort, we forget all the pains and trou- 
bles of a wounded heart on the borders of a gentle 
{bream, than amidft the concourfe of deceitful joys 
fo fatally followed in the courts of princes ; my talk 
will be accomplifhed, and all my wdhes amply gra- 
tified ! 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE. 



SOLITUDE engages the affections of men, 
whenever it holds up a picture of tranquillity 
to their view. The doleful and monotonous found 
of the clock of a fequei'lered monastery, the Silence 
of nature in a ftill night, the pure air on the fum- 
mit of a high mountain, the thick darknefs of an 
ancient foreft, the fight of a temple fallen into ruins, 
infpire the foul with a foft melancholy, and banifh 
all recollection of the world and its concerns. But 
the man who cannot hold a friendly eorrefpon- 
dence with his own heart, who derives no comfort 
from the reflections of his mind, who dreads the 
idea of meditation, and is fearful of palling a fmgle 
moment with himfelf, looks wii eye on 

Solitude and on death. He endeavours to enj - 
ail the voluptuoufnefs which the world a foi ; 
drains the pernicious cup of pleafure to its dregs ; 
and until the dreadful moment approaches when he 
beholds his nerves {battered, r s rowers of 

his- 1, he has not courage to make 

del iyed 1, " / a 

w p-.-sy.-r 1: - r of 

cyprefs to of its n 

is joys." 
The dangers to which a life of Solitude is expof- 
ed, for even in Solitude many real dangers e: 

rdnofubi irgument againft it; as by a 

judicioi ;em] of the hours- of activity and 

repefe, and a pn eupon the deiires of 

the heart, they may be eafily eluded. 

C 
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turous navigator, when acquainted with the 1 
of approaching dangers, and the fituation of thofe 
rocks and fhoals which threaten hisfafety, no long- 
er fears the perils to which he was before expofed. 
The advantages of Solitude are hill lefs difproved 
: complaints of thofe who, feeling a continual 
defire to efcape from themfelves, are incapable of 
every enjoyment but what the world affords; to 
whom retirement and tranquility appear vapid and 
fatiguing ; and who, unconlcious of any nobler 
pleafure than that of paying or receiving vifits, 
have of courfe no idea of the delights of Soli- 
tude. 

It is, therefore, only to thofe diftinguiihed be- 
ings who can refort to their own bofoms for an 
antidote againft difquiet, who are fearlefs of the 
numerous facrifices which virtue may demand, whole 
iov.ls arc endowed with fufficient energy to drive 
away the dread of being aione, and who.'c hearts are 
fufccpcable of the pure and tranquil delights of do- 
mefVic felicity, that I pretend to recommend the ?d- 
vantagesof Solitude, The miferable being in whole 
Dofom the corruptions of the world have already de- 
itroyed thefe precious gifts of nature; who knows 
no other plealure, is feniible to no other happinefs 
than what cards or the luxury ofa riahly-furniihed 
table aiford ; who difdains all exercife of the under- 
standing, thinks all delicacy of fentiment unnatu- 
ral, and, by a brutality almoft inconceivable, laughs 
at the facred name of fenfibility ; muft .be loft to 
virtue, and utterly incapable of pleafure from any 
operations of his own mind. 

Philoibphcrs and minifters of the gofpel, if they 
were entirely to deprive themfelves of the pleafnres 
offociety, and to limn, with rigid feverity, the 
honed: comforts and rational amufements of life, 
would, without doubt, effentially injure the inter- 
efts of wifdom and virtue; but there are not, at 
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j>refent, many preceptors who carry their doctrines 
to this extent: on the contrary, there exifts a mul- 
titude, both in the country and the town, to whom 
Solitude would be infupportabie, who fhamefully 
devote their time tonoify diilipations and tumultu- 
ous pleafures altogether inconiiftant with their 
characters and functions. The celebrated a?ra is 
palfed when a life of retirement and contemplation 
was alone elteemed, and when the approaches to 
heaven were meafured in proportion as the mind 
receded from its attachments to the world. 

After having examined the influence of Solitude 
upon <"he general habits of life, and upon thofe or- 
dinary pleafures which are purfued with fuch un- 
ceafing avidity, I fhall (hew, in the firit dlvifion of 
this chapter, that it enables man to live independ- 
ent and alone ; that there is no misfortune it can- 
not alleviate, no for row that it will not foften ; 
that it adds dignity to his character, and gives 
frelh vigour to the powers of his mind ; that he 
cannot, in any other lituation, acquire fo perfect a 
knowledge of himfelf ; that it enlarges the fphere 
of attention, and ripens the feeds of judgment ; in 
fhort, that it is from the influence of Solitude alone 
that man can hope for the fruition of unbroken plea- 
fures and n< \ ;r-fading feiicity. 

The enjoyments of active life may eafily be blend- 
ed with tiie mot ordinary advantages of Solitude; 
and we fhall foon difcover upon what foundations 
the opinions of thofe philofophers are built, who 
maintain that the tumults of the world, and the 
>n of its votaries, are incompatible with the 
calm exercife of reafon, the decisions of a fober 

Igment, the invefligation of truth, and the fludy 
of the human heart. 

The legion of fantaftic fafhions to which a man of 
pleafure is obliged to facrifice his time impairs the 
rational faculties of his mind, anddeilroys the na- 

C 2 
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tive energies of his foul. Forced continually to 
lend himfelfto the performance of a thoufand little 
triflings, a thoufand mean abfurdities, he become; 
by habit frivolous and abfurd. The face of things 
no longer wears its true and genuine alpect ; and his 
depraved tafte lofes all reliih for rational entertain- 
itial pleafure. The infatuation leizes 
on his brain, and his corrupted heart teems with 
idle fancies, and vain imaginations. Thefe illufions, 
however, through which the plainelt object comes 
diftorted to his view, might eaiily be dilpelled, Ac. 
cuftomed to a lonely life, and left to reflect in calm- 
nefs and fobriety, during the filence of the Solitary 
hour, upon the falfe joys and deceitful pleafures 
which the parade of vitiang and the glare of public 
entertainments oifer to our view, he would foon 
perceive and candidly acknowledge their nothing- 
nefs and infipidity : loon would he behold the plea- 
fures of the world in their true colours, and feel 
that he had blindly wandered in purfuit of phan- 
toms ; pofleiling fomething in appearance, but no- 
thing in reality. 

Languor and difTatisfaction are ever the inevitable 
confequences of this ardent purfuit of entertain- 
ments and diyerfions. He who has drained the cup 
of pleafures to its lalt drop ; who is obliged to con- 
fefs that his hopes are fled, and that the world no 
longer contains an object worthy of his purfuit ; 
who feels difappointments and difguit mingled with 
all his enjoyments ; who feemsaitoniihed at his own 
infenlibiiity ; who no longer poflefies the magic of 
the enchantrefs. Imagination to gild and decorate 
the fcene ; calls in vain to his aSnftance the daugh- 
ters of fenfuality ; their caraffes can no longer c ' 
his dark and melancholy mind; the foft and fyren 
fong of luxury no longer can difpel the cloud of dil- 
conceut" which hovers round Lis head. 

Behold von weak oid man .' his mind enervated 
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and his cotiftitution gone, running after pleasures 
that he no more muit tafte. The airs of gaiety 
which be affects render him ridiculous. His at- 
temps to ftiine expofe him to derifion. His endea- 
vours to difplay the wit and eloquence of youth, 
betray him into the garrulity of old age. His con- 
verfation, filled with repetitions and fatiguing nar- 
rative, creates difguft, and only forces the fmile of 
pity from the lips of his youthful rivals. To the 
eye ofwifdom, however, that faw him through all 
the former periods of his arkling in all the 

circles of folly, and rioting in the noify rendezvous 
of extravagance and vice, his character always ap- 
peared the fame. 

The wife man, in the midft of the moft tumultu- 
ous plea fur es, frequently requires within himfelf, 
[y compares what he might do with what 
he is doing. Surrounded even by the excefies of in- 
toxication, he affociates only with thofe warm and 
generous fouls, whofe highly-elevated minds are 
drawn towards each other by wifhes the moft vir- 
tuous and fentiments the moft fublime. Thefihence 
of Solitude has more than once given birth to en- 
terprizes of the greateft importance and utility ; and 
feme of the molt celebrated actions of mankind were 
perhaps firft isfpired among the founds of mu tic, or 
conceived in the mazes of the dance. Senfible and 
elevated minds never commune more clofely with 
themleives than in rhofe places of public refort in, 
which the low and vulgar, abandoned to the ca- 
price of faihion and the illufionsdf fenfuality, be- 
come incapable of reflection, and blindly futfer them- 
felves to be overwhelmed by the torrent of folly and 
diilraction. 

Vacant fouls are always burthenfome to their 

Par's; and it is the weight of this burden that 

impels them Inceffantly in the purfuits of diffipati- 

on for relief. The irrefiftible inclination by which 

C * 
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they are carried continually abroad, the an 
with which they fearch for lbciety, the trifles on 
which from day to day they fpend their time, an- 
nounce the emptinefs of their minds and the frivo- 
lous afl /hearts. Pofleffing ho refqwrces 

i themfelves, they are forced to rove abroad, 
.and faften upon every object, that preients itlelf to 

view, until they had the wifhed-for harbour 
to protect them againft the attacks of difcontent, and 

it them from reflecting on their ignoble con- 

The enjoyments of fenfe, therefore, are thus in- 
defatigably followed only as a means of efcaping 
themfelves. They l'eize with avidity upon 
ft that promifes to occupy the pi 
hour agreeably, a id] rovide entertainmentfortheday 
that is palling over ; ids: this muft eve 

fome external object, fome new phantom, foraething 
that fliall prevent them from remaining with them- 
felves. The man whole mind is fufficiently fertile 
to invent hour after hour new fchemes of pleafure, 
to open day after day frefh fources of amufemcnt 
for the lazy and luxurious, is a valuable companion 
indeed, he is their bell, their only friend ; not that . 
they are themfelves deftitute of ability to find fuch 
employment as might prevent the total facrifice of 
time, and relieve their bofoms from the burthen of 
themfelves ; but having always indulged the incli- 
nation of being led continually from one new object, 
to another, the call of pleafure becomes the fir ft 
want and moil ardent wifli of their lives. From 
that moment they infenlibly lofe the power of act- 
ing from themfelves, and depend for every thing 
on thofe about them, without being able to direct 
cm* determine the im tit to receive. 

This is the reafon why the rich, who are f( 
acquainted with any other pleafures than thofe of 
fenfe, are, in genet al, the moft miferable of men. 
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The nobility and courtiers of-France think theft 
enjoyments appear vain and ridiculous only L o thofe 
who have not die opportunity of partaking in them j 
but I am of a different opinion. 

Returning one Sunday from Trianon to Ver- 
failles, I perceived at a diftance a number of people 
affembled upon the terrace of the caftle, and on a 
nearer approach I beheld Louis the Fifteenth fur- 
rounded by his court at the windows of the palace. 
A man very richly drefled, with a large pair of 
branching antlers fattened, on his head, whom they 
called the flag, waspmiued by about a dozen o- 
thers, who compofed the pack. The purfue8 and 
.•fuers leaped into the great canal, fcrambled 
out again, and ran about to ail parts, while the air 
refounded with the acclamations of clapping of hands, 
to encourage the continuance of the fport. ** 
can all this mean ?" laid I to a Frenchman who flood 
near me. " Sir," he replied with a very ferious 
countenance," it is for the entertainment of the 
court." 

The moft obfeure and indigent perfons are cer- 
tainly happier than thefe fovereigns of the world, 
and their llaviih retinue, when reduced to the ne- 
ceility of adopting fuch mean and abject, modes of 
entertainment. 

The courtier, when he appears at a levee, out- 
wardly affects the face of joy, while his hear: is in- 
wardly a prey to the molt excruciating forrows / 
and fpeaks with the livelieft intereft of transactions 
in which he had no concern ; but perhaps it is ne- 
cefl'ary to his confequen.ee that he mould rai.'e falfe 
appearances to the minds of his vifitors, who on 
their fide impofe equally on him in return. The 
fuccefs, alas! of all his fchen rds him no other 

pleafure than to fee his apartments crowded with 
company, whole only merit and re ."atiou 

in his eyes is a firing of hereditary titles^ of per- 
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haps no very remote antiquity or honourable ori- 
gin. 

On this privation of the light of human reafon do 
the felicities of a worldly life moft frequently de- 
] end. From this dark fource fpring the inordinate 
pride of the haughty noble, and th( no lefs unbound*, 
ed ambition of the (imple mechanic. Hence arife 
the difdain offome, the haughtinefs of others and 
the folly of all. 

To men of diflipated minds, who dread, beyond 
every other fear, the painful intrufion of a rational 
fentiment, thefe numerous and noify places of pub- 
lic refort appear like temples dedicated to their idol 
pleafure. He who feeks happinefs on the couch of 
indolence ; who expends all the activity of his mind, 
all the energies of his heart, upon trifling objects; 
who iufters vain and frivolous purfuits to abforb 
his time, to engage his attention, to lock up all the 
functions of his foul, cannot patiently endure the 
idea of being for one moment by himielf. 

Direful condition ! is there then no occupation 
whatfoever, no ufeful employment, no rational re- 
creation fufficiently high and" dignified for fuch a 
character! Is he ofneceflity reduced to the afflift- 
ing fituation of not being able to perform a good 
and virtuous action during the intervals of fufpend- 
ed pleafure? Can he render no feryices to friend- 
ship? to his country? to himielf ? Are there no 
poor and miferable beings, to whofe bofoms he 
might afford a charitable comfort and relief? Is it 
in fhort, impoflible for inch a character to become, 
in any way, more wife or virtuous than he was be- 
fore ? 

The powers of the human foul are more exten- 
five than they are in general imagined to be ; and 
he who, ui inclination, or compelled 

by neceiiity, moft frequently exerts them, will foon 
find that the felicities, of which our nature 
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is capable, refide entirely within ourfelves. The 
wants of life are, for the greater part, merely arti- 
ficial ; and although feniual objects moft efficacioufly 
contribute to our pleafure and content, it is not be- 
caufe the enjoyment of them is abfolutely neceiTary, 
but becaufe they have been rendered definable by 
the effect of habit. The gratifications they afford 
ealily periuade us, that the poffeflion of them is eiTen- 
tial to happinefs ; but if we had fortitude to refift 
their charms, and courage to look within our own 
bofoms for that felicity which we fo anxioufly expect 
to derive from external objects, we mould fre- 
quently find a much greater varieiy of resources 
there than all the objects of fenfe are capable of af- 
fording. 

Men of fuperficial minds may indeed derive fome 
amufement from aflemblies, to which the con 
in general refort merely to fee and to be feen : but 
how many women offauhion expire in luch aliem- 
blies, under all the mortification of difappointed 
vanity ! how many neglected wits fulienly retire 
into fome obfeure corner of the room ! The mind, 
on entering the circles of the great and gay, is apt 

tter irf'elf too highly with hopes ofapplaufe; 
to wait with too much anxiety for the promifed 
pleafure. Wit, coquetry, fenfuality, it is true, 
are, at thefe meetings, frequently exercifed With 
conliderable fucceli ire difplays the 

little t :fles to the befl advantage ; and 

the leait inform.. I are not unfrequently coniieiered 
the mo.ft mining c 

may occaftonaliy be t of objects 

c; the ear may liften to obfervations 
;. Lively thoughts and (enfible re- 
marks now and then prevail. Characters e 
amiable and intereiting, occafionally mix a 
the p.; orm acquaints \ men 

.mguiihed merit, whom we lhoi.lu not other- 
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wife have had an opportunity of knowing ; and lnec-. 
with women of eftimable qualities and irreproachable 
conduct, whole refined converfation ravifhes the 
mind with the fame delight that their exquifite beau- 
ty captivates the heart. 

But by what a number of painful fenfations muft 
this chance of pleaiures be purchaled I He whom a 
filent forrow, a fecret difcontent, a rational difpo- 
iition prevents from mixing in the common diflipati- 
ons of life, cannot fee without a figh the gay con- 
ceit, the airy confidence, the blind arrogance, and 
the bold loquacity, with which thefe votaries of 
worldly pleafures proclaim a felicity, that leads 
them, almoit inevitably, to their ruin. 

It is, indeed, irreliltibly laughable to obferve the 
exceilive joy of fo many men in place, the abfurd 
airs of fo many old dowagers, the prefumptuous and 
ridiculous fopperies of fo many hoary -headed chil- 
dren ; but who, alas ! is there, that will no: grow 
tired even of the pleafantelt comedy, by feeing it 
too frequently ? He, therefore, who has often 
been an eye-witnefs of thefe fcenes, who has often 
yawned with fatigue in thefe temples of pleafure, 
and is convinced that they exhibit rather the illufion 
and appearance than the fubftance and reality of 
ire, becomes fad and forrowful in the midft or 
all their joys, and haftily retires to domeftic privacy, 
to tafie of pleafures in which there is no deceit ; 
res., which leave neither difquietude nor dif- 
latisfaction behind them. 

An invitation to the board of Luxury, where 
Difeafe with leaden fceptre is known to prefide, 
tv here painful truths are blurted in the ears of thofe 
who hoped they were concealed, where reproach 
an 1 calumny fall without difcrimination on the beit 
ami .-.orit u: characters, is in the eftimation of the 
world, conceived to confer the higheft honour and 
the greateft pleafure. But he who feels the d 
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energies of the foul, turns with abhorrence from 
thofe focieties which tend to diminilh or impair their 
oj.cTati.ons. To him the fimpleft fare, with free- 
dom and content in the bofoms of an affectionate fa- 
mily, is ten thoufand times more agreeable than the 
rareit dainty and the rieheft wine, with a fociety 
where polireneis impoles a filent attention to fome 
vain wit, from whole lips nothing bujt fatiguing non- 
fen fe ever proceeds. 

Confidence unlimited, fentiments mutually inter- 
changed and equally fmcere. are the only fonrces 
from which the true pleafures of fociety can fpring. 
The fpiritlefs and crowded affembliesof the world, 
where a round of low and little pleafures fdls the 
hour of entertainment, and pride only afpires to dif- 
play a pomp of drefs and levity of behaviour, may 
perhaps afford a glimpfe of joy to light and thought- 
lefs minds, eagerly impatient to remove the weight 
which every vacant hour accumulates. But n 
ofreafonand reflection, who, inltead of 
converfation, inf\ead of any rational amnfehient, 
find only a dull, unvaried jargon, a tirefome round 
of compliments, feel averfion from the fe temples of 
delight, and refort to them with coldncis, diffatis- 
faction, and difguft. 

Kow tirefome do all the pleafures of the world 
appear, when compared with the happinefs of a faith- 
ful, tender, and enlightened friendftlip ! How joy- 
fully do we make off the (hackle of/bciety for that' 
high and intimate connection of the foul, where our 
inclinations are free, ovr feelings genuine, our fen- 
timents unbiased ; where a mutual confidence o'i 
thoughts and actions, of pleafures and of pains, un- 
interruptedly prevails; where the heart is led with 
joy along the path of virtue, and the mind conduct- 
ed by happinefs into the bowers of truth ; where 
every thought is anticipated before it efcapes from 
the lips; where advice, confolation, fuccov.r are re • 
l]y given and received in all the acci ' 
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End misfortunes of life ! The foul, thus animated 
by the charm of friendihip, fprings from its iloth and 
apathy, and views the irradiating beams of hope 
breaking on its repofe. Carting a retrofpective eye 
on the time that has patted, the happy pair mutually 
exclaim with the tendereft emotions, " Oh ] what 
** pleafures have we not already experienced, what 
*' joys have we not already felt ?" Does the tear 
of furrow Ileal down the cheek of the one? the 
other, with affection, wipes it tenderly away. 
The deepeft forrows of the one are felt with equal 
poignancy by the other : but whatforrow can refift 
the confolation which flows from an intercourfe of 
hearts fo tenderly, fo intimately, fo clofely united ! 
Day after day they communicate to each other all 
that they have feen, all that they have heard, all 
that they feel, and every thing they know. Time 
flies before them on his fwifteft pinions. The ear is 
never tired of the gratification of liftening to each o- 
ther's converfation. The only misfortune of v 
they have any fear, is thegreatelt they can po 
experience, the misfortune of abfence, feparation, 
and death. 

Pollened of fuch refined-felicity, it mil ft not be 
attributed to aufterity of character, or incivility of 
manners, but to a venial error of imagination, if the 
intercourfes of ordinary minds no lor- n us ; 

if we become infenfible to their indifference, and 
carelefs of their averfion ; if, in confequence of the 
iority of our joys, we no longer mix in the noi- 
fy pleafures of the world, and Ihun all fociety which 
has numbers only for its recommendation. 

But it is the lot of human blifs to be in ftable. Of- 
tentimes, alas ! when we conceive □ 
moft certain and iecure, an unforefeen and fudden 
blow ftrikes, even in our • arms, the unh 

victim of its fate. ' an event all the pleafure 

of our lives appears to.be for ever extii ; the 
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furrounding objedts feera defert and forlorn; every- 
thing we behold excites terror and diftnay. The 
arms of friendftiip are in vain extended to embrace 
the friend that is no more ; in vain the voice of 
fondnefs articulates the beloved name. The ftep, 
the well-known flep, feems fuddenly to ftrlke upon 
our liftening ear ; but reflection irrtfcrpofes, and the 
fancied founds are heard no more: all is huihed, 
hill, and lifelefs : we are rendered ahnoft init 
ofexiftence. Solitude appears on every fide, and 
the bleeding heart withdraws the attention ( 
mind from every living object. The wearied fpirits, 
in the hour of dejeclion, perfuacle us tha 
is gone, and that we are no longer ca 
or of being beloved ; and to a heart that has once 
tafted the fympathies of love, life, without am 
is dea:h the moil horrible. The unfortunate being, 
therefore, who has experienced this mifery., is in- 
clined to live in Solitude and die alone, in thefe 
reflecting moments, in this fudden tranfition 
the height of happinefs to the dc ilfery, 

no perfon feems anxious to offer him 
eit confolation, to participate in his 
or to be capable of forming an adequate idea of ids 
diilrefs : the grief, indeed, which fuch a loi's inftitis, 
cannot be conceived until it has bee i felt. 

It is, however, under circumstances like I 
that Solitude enjoy iph: it is 

that all the advantages which re' it from it may be 
fully experienced ; for inds to 

which, when wifely applied 1 ; it will not give im- 
mediate eafe, and in the event cc ij U \y cure. 

The wounds of affliction, it is true, »nly of 

a flow and gradual remedy. The art 
requires fo much initiation before it can be acquired, 
is fubject to fuch a variety of accidents, and depends 
fo much upon lituations fuitable to th< bei t of parti- 
cular characters, that the mind; mufk have attained s. 
D 
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high degree of maturity for Solitude, before effects 
i'o confiderable and advantageous can be expected 
from it ; but he who has acquired fufficient vigour 
to break the galling chains of prejudice, and from 
his earlieft youth has felt efteem and fondnefs for the 
lures of retirement, will not, under fuch cir- 
Qiimftances, be embarraffed in his choice. From the 
moment he perceives himfelf indifferent to the ob- 
jects which furround him, and that the gaieties of • 
public foclety have loft their charms, he will then 
rely on the powers of his foul, and never be lefs a- 
lone than in the company of himfelf. 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to em- 
ployments as difagreeable to the temper of their 
minds as a naufeous medicine is to an empty fto- 
mach. Forced to toil upon fome dry and difgufting 
lubjecc, confined to a particular ipot, and utterly un- 
able to releale themfelves from the troublefome and 
impeding yoke, fuch characters ieldom expect tran- 
quillity on this tide of the grave ; for deprived oi' the 
opportunities of engaging in the difhpations of life, 
every object which the world prefents to their view 
encreafes their difguft. It is not for them, they ex- 
claim, that the young zephyrs open the budding fo- 
liage with their carelling breath ; that the feathered 
choir pour forth, in enlivening (trains, their rural 
fongs ; that odoriferous flowers deck the enamelled 
meads. But leave thefe complainants to themfelves, 
give them their liberty and leifure, and you would 
i'oon obferve the native enthufiafm of their minds 
regenerate, and fee them in the higheft region foar- 
irig with the bold wing and penetrating eye of the 
bird of Jove. 

If Solitude be capable of diifipating griefs of this 
complexion, what effect will it not produce on the 
minds of men who have the opportunity of retiring 
at pleafure to its friendly {hades, who only leek for » 
phe enjoyments of a pure air, and whofe only defire | 
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is domeftic felicity ! When Antifthenes was ailed, 
what fervice he had received from philofophy, he 
anfwered, " It has taught me to fubdue myfelf." 
Pope lays, that he never laid his head upon his pil- 
low without reflecting, that the moft important lef- 
foti of life was to learn the art of being happy with- 
in himfelf. It feems tome that ail thofe who are 
capable o^ living contentedly at home, and of loving 
e*ery object by which they are fnrrounded, even 
to the dog and the cat, have found what Pope look- 
ed for. 

Thofe pleafures and diiTipations which are fought 
after with fo much eagernefs and anxiety, have, in 
truth, the effect of producing the molt ferious reflec- 
tion in our minds, when we commune with our- 
felves. It is then that we learn in what the true 
felicity of life properly eonfifts, whether in the pof- 
f( ion of thofe external objects which we have no 
power either to alter or reform, or in a due and 
proper regulation of onrfelves. It is then that we 
begin to perceive how falfe and faithlefs thofe flatter- 
ing illuiions prove, which feem to promife us fo 
much happinefs. A lady, polTefled of youth and 
beauty, wrote to me one evening on returning from 
a celebrated ridotto, " You obferved with whan 
" gaiety and content I quitted the fcene. Believe 
M me, I felt a void fo painful in my breait at the 
" fight of thofe factitious joys, that I could willing- 
** ly have torn the flowery decorations from my 
" dreis." 

All the pleafures of the world are nothing, if 
they do not render the heart more happy in itfelf, 
and tend to increafe our domeftic felicity. On the 
contrary, every fpecies of misfortune, however 
accumulated, may be borne by thofe who are capa- 
ble of enjoying the privacy offtudy, and the ele- 
gant recreation which hooks afford. To have ob- 
tained this refource^ is already to have made confi- 
D 2. 
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derable advances cowards happinefs ; for it wo 
be prefumptuous to exact more from us than an in- 
clination to regulate the affections of the heart, and 
to controul the paffions of the mind. A celebrated 
j bilofopher, therefore, has with great judgment 
erved, that there is both pride and falfehood in 
pretending that man alone is capable of effecting his 
own happinefs. We are, however, mod certainly 
capable of modifying the natural difpofitious of our 
fouls ; we ar le of forming our tables, vary- 

ing our fentiments, directing our inclinations, of 
fubduingeven the patfions themfelves ; and we are 
then not only lefs fenfible of all the wants of life, 
but feel even r circumitances which 

to others would appear grievous and intolerable. 
Health is, without doubt, one of the moll precious 
enjoyments man can poffefs ; and yet there are cir- 
cumftances and fituations, v>v i the 

privation of it may be accompanied with real tran- 
quility. How many times have I returned my thanks 
to the ( 2r of hnman events for an in 

pofition which has confined me at home, and ena- 
bled me to invigorate the weakened functions of my 
foul in fdence 1 a happinefs that re- 

ceded as my indifpofition quitted me. After having 
been obliged to drag through the itrcets of the me- 
tropolis every day of my life during a number of 
years with a feeble conftitution and weakened limbs, 
fufceptible, on leering the fmalleft cold, to the fame 
fenfations as if knives were fcparating the fiefii from 
the bone; after experiencing day after day, in the 
courfe of my profeflion, forrows lb afilicling, that I 
offered up tli i e of my heart with tears of 

joy, when it pleafed the Almighty to afford me a 
moment of eai'e and quietude; it will not be won- 
dered that any indifpofition which occafioned my 
confinement ihould afford me inexpreiiible happi- 
nefs. 

The phyfician who poffeiTes the leaft fenfibility, 
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being continually employed in adminiftering relief 
to the ftifferings of others, muft, without doubt, 

frequently forget his own; but, alas! how often 
alfoinuir he feel the horror of his iituation, where 
he is fummoned to exercife a power not within the 
reach of his art, and is obliged to attend, notwith- 
standing all the bodily and mental anguiih he may 
perfonly feel. Under iuch circumilauces, the clil- 
eafe which relieves the mind from the diilraction of 
anxiety, is to me a foft repofe, a pleafing Solitude, 
provided peevUh friends no not intrude, and polite- 
ly diilurb me with their fatiguing vifits. In theie 
moments I pray the benediction of Heaven on thofe 
who neglect, to overwhelm me with their idle con- 
verfation, and, with the kindei't companion, forget 
to dilturb me by enquiries after my health.- A An- 
gle day in which I can remain quietly at home, 
without being obliged to receive a vifitor, and em- 
ploy my mind on literary fubjefts, affords me, not- 
withstanding my bodily pain, more real pleafure 
than our women of quality and men of faihion e- 
ver felt from all their fealtings and entertain- 
ments. 

The diminution which our fufferings experience 
in Solitude, is in itfelf a cordiderable advantage ; 
for quietude of mind to men whole duties depend on 
the public voice, from whom an indefatigable activi- 
ty is exacted, and who unavoidably pafs their days 
in the midit of continued anxieties, is in effect tran- 
fcendent felicity. 

The mind, whether of the young or of the old, 
no longer feels the fear of being alone when is is ca- 
pable of occupying itfelf in privacy on fome uieful 
or agreeable iubject. 

If the temper lhould be foured by ill-humour, we 

ihould endeavour to create a diverfion of the mind 

by reading with fome fixed and particular defign ; 

and it is ijppoflible to read without deviring fome 

D 3 
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, provided we have a pen or pencil ready 
to mi- us they occur, or the obfer- 

trate and confirm thole we alrea- 
dy poffefs ; for nnlefs me apply what we learn to 
our own d • , or the characters of other men, 

Rudy of every kind foon becomes fatiguing : exer- 
cife, however, will eafily lead to this habit, 
and then reading is perhaps ore of the moft fure 
and certain remedies againlt lalfitude and difcon- 

The roil g once acquired the habit of fix- 

ing its attention, is always capable of driving away 
unplea .leas. The light of a noble 

jeel, the ftudy of an ufeful fci- 
- a picture in which the various-revolutions of 
illy difpfayed, and the progrefs 
irticular arc, agreeably rivet attenti- 
ve forrows of the mind. 
Pleafnres lefcription, it is certain, greatly 

which adminifter merely to the 
:e, that in fpeaking of the plea- 
of the mind, fublime meditation, the profound 
.Vions of reaibn, and the brilliant eftufions of 
fancy are in general underftood ; but there are alfo 
ethers, for the perfect: enjoyment of which neither 
•e nor extraordinary talents are 
Thefe are the pleafures which refuk 
employment; pleafures that are 
equally within the reach ignorant clown or 

learnt ., and whi ce enjoyments 

juifite than thofe we fir 11 mentioned : the 
exertion of manual labour, therefore, ought never 
to be defpifedj I am. acquainted with gentlemen 
whoai fled in the mechanifm of their own 

es ; who a re-able to work as painters, lock- 
fmitiis. carpenters! and who are not only furnilhed 
with almoil ail the toois proper to every branch 
:. but know alfo how to ufe them: fuchcha- 
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meters never feel the leaft difquitude from the \va nt 
oflbciety, and are in confequence the happieft of 
men. 

The labours we experience in any art or kience 
from the recreation of it ; and, when carried to a 
certain degree of perfection, render man focial with 
himfelf, and counterbalance the greateft of moral e- 
viis. To conquer difficulties is to promote our plea- 
fures ; and every time our efforts attain to a certain 
point, from whence we can view with complacency' 
the end of our labours, the foul feels air inexpreili- 
ble tranquility and fatisfaction, and, being con- 
tented within itfelf, feeks for no higher plea- 
fure. 

The enjoyments of the heart are within the 
reach of all men who, free, eafy, and aff 
are contented with themfelves, and pleafed with 
thofe about them. Alas ! how much fuperior, 
ore, for this reafon, is the happinefs which a 
country life affords, to that deceitful felicity which is 
affected in the courts of princes, and in the bri 
circles of the great and gay ; a truth |y felt 

by men of worldly pleafure, and confeffed by 
frequent complaints of reitleilhefs and languor ; com- 
plaints unknown among the vaiiies of the Alps, or 
upon thofe mountains where innocence yet d 
and which novititor eyer quitted without the tri- 
bute of a tear. 

The fatal poifon, however, which lurks beneath 
the manners of luxurious cities might eafiLy I 
voided, by renouncing the inlipid life in which the 
inhabitants are engaged. Virtuous actions convey 
tranquillity to the foul ; and a joy equally calm and 
permanent accompanies the man into the clofeft re- 
of retirement, whofe mind is fixed upon dif- 
charging the duties of humanity. With what de- 
light alio do we dwell upon the recital of our fchool 
adventures, the wanton tricky of our youth. The 
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hiftory of the early periods of our lives, the re- 
membrance of our plays and paftimes, of the little 
pains and puerile wilhes of our infancy, always re- 
call to our minds the molt agreeable ideas. Ah ! 
with what complacent fmiles, with what foft regret 
a venerable old man turns his eyes upon the happy 
aera when the incarnation of youth animated all his 
joys, when he entered into every enterprise with 
vigour, vivacity, and courage, when he fought 
difficulties only to difplay his powers in furniounting 
them ! 

Let us contrail the character we formerly bore 
with that which we at prefenc poffefs ; or, by giv- 
ing a free range to our ideas, let us rather caft our 
thoughts upon the various events of which we have 
been witnefies, upon the means which the Almigh- 
ty has thought proper to employ in the exaltation 
or debafement of empires, upon the rapid progrefs 
which the arts and iciences have made within our 
own remembrance, upon the advancement of philo- 
sophy and the retreat of prejudice, upon the afcen- 
dancy which ignorance and fuperftition hill main- 
tain, notwithftanding the fublime efforts of genius 
to fupprefs them, upon the bright irradiations of 
intellect, and the moral depravation of the heart, 
and we {hall foon perceive the clouds of languor dil- 
appear, and tranquility, peace, and good-humour 
prevail. 

The inexpreinble felicity, that variety of delight- 
ful enjoyments, (o fuperior :o the gratifications of 
fenfe, which Solitude affords to every reflecting 
mind, are capable of being relifhed at every period 
of our lives ; in the lad decay of age as well as in 
the earlier! prime of youth. He who to a vigorous 
conftitution, a free fpirit, an eafy temper, has add- 
ed the advantages of a cultivated underitanding, -will 
here experience, while his heart continues pure 
and his mind innocent^ the higheft and moft unal- 
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tcrable pleafure. The love of exercife animates all 
the faculties of the foul, and increafes the energies 
of nature. Employment is the firft deiire of every 
active mind. It is the Client confcioufnefs of the fu- 
periority of our nature, of the force of our intellec- 
tual powers, of the high dignity of our character, 
which infpire great fouls with that noble ardour 
which carries them to the true fublime. Conilrain- 
ed by the duties of their fituation to mix in the iu- 
tercovirfes of fociety ; obliged to fubmit, in fpite of 
their inclination, to the frivolous and fatiguing dtf- 
fipations of the world, it is in withdrawing frora 
thefe turmdtuous fcencs into the filence of meditati- 
on, that men become fenfible of the divine efferve- 
fcence of their fouls ; feel a willi to break their 
chains, to elcape from the fervility of pleafure, and 
from all the noify and tumultuous joys in which 
they arc engaged. We never feel with higher en- 
ergy aid fatisfaction, with greater comfort and 
cordk. it we live, think, are reafonable be- 

ings, felf-aftive, free, capable of the moil: fublime 
exertions, and partaking of immortality, than in 
thof'e moments when we ihut the door asainft the 
intruiions of impertinence and fafhion. 

There are few vexations fo infupportable as thofe 
taftleis vifits, thole annoying partialities, by which 
a life of lazy opulence and wanton pleafure is occu- 
pied. " iVly thoughts," fays Roufleau, " will 
kk only come when they pleafe, and not when I 
choofe." Obliged, therefore, to wait for their ar- 
rival, the intruiion of aftranger, or even the vifit 
of an acquaintance by whom he was not intimately 
known, was always dreadful to him. It was for 
this reafon alone, that this extraordinary character, 
who feldotn experienced an hour of tranquillity 
unaccompanied by pain, felt fuch petulant indigna- 
tion againlt the importunate civilities and empty com- 
pliments of common cronverfation, while he enjoyed 
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the rational intercourfe of fenfible and well-informed 
minds with the higheft delight.* 

How foon, alas ! the dignity of the human cha- 
racter becomes debafcd by aflbciating with low and 
little minds ! How many rays of thought, precious 
rays ! emanating immediately from the Deiry upon, 
the mind of man, are extinguished by the noxious 
vapours of ftagnated life ! But it is meditation and 
reflection that mult give them birth, elevate them 
to the heights of genius, make them fnbfiftent with 
the nature of the human mind, and conformable to 
the fpirit of the human character. 

Virtues to which the foul cannot raife itfelf, even 
in the nioft amiable of all focieties, are frequently 
produced by Solitude. Separated by diftance from, 
our friends, we feel ourfelyes deprived of the jcom- 
pany of thefe who are deareft to our hearts ; and, 
to relieve the dreary void, we afpire to the molt fub- 
lime efforts, and adopt the boldelt refolutions, On 
the contrary, while we are under the protecting 
care of friendfhip and of love, while their kind offices 
fupply all our wants, and their affctionate embraces 
lock us eternally in their arms, we forget, in the 
blandifhments of fuch a ftate, almoft the faculty of 
felf-motion, lofe fight of the powers of acting from 
ourfelvesj and feldom reflect that we may be reduc- 
ed to the neceffity of fupporting ourfelves, under 
the adverfuies of life. To guard againft this event,, 
therefore, it is proper, by retiring into Solitude, to 
experience and rely upon the ftrength of our own 
powers. The foul, weakened by the ftorms of life, 
then acquires new vigour, fixes the Iteady eye of 

* " I never could endure" fays Rouffeau, " the 
(< empty and unmeaning compliments of common con~ 
u verfation ; but from converfations ufeful or ingeni- 
u ous, J have always felt the higheft pleafure, and 
have never refi fed to partake of them." 
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fortitude on the frowns of advcrfity, and learns to 
.elude the threatening rocks on which the happinefs 
of vulgar minds lo frequently is wrecked. He who 
devotes his days to Solitude, finds refources within 
himfelf of which he had no idea, while philofophy 
inlpires him with courage to furtain the moft rigor- 
ous fhocks of fate. 

The difpofition of man becomes more firm, his 
opinions more determined and correct, when, urg- 
ed by the tumults of life, he reflects, in the quietude 
of his heart, on his own nature and the manners of 
the world. The conftitution cf a verlatile and un- 
decided character proceeds entirely from that intel- 
lectual weaknefs which prevents the mind from think- 
ing for itfelf. Such characters confult upon every 
.occafion the oracle of public opinion, fo infallible in 
their ideas, before they know what they ought to 
think, or in what manner their judgment fhould be 
formed, or their conduct regulated. 

Weak minds always conceive it moft fafe to adopt 
the fentiments of the multitude. They never ven- 
ture an opinion upon any fubjecr. until the majority 
have decided. Thefe decifions, whether upon men 
or things, they implicitly follow, without giving 
themfelves the trouble to enquire who is right, or 
on which fide the truth lies. The lpirit of truth and 
love of equity, indeed, are only to be expected from 
thofe who are fearlefs of living alone. Men 
of diihpated minds are never the protectors of the 
weak, or the avengers of the opprefled. Are the 
various and powerful hofts of fools and knaves your 
enemies ? Are you injured in your property by in- 
juftice, or in your fame by calumny ? You muft 
not hope for redrefs from light characters, or, for 
fupport from men of diffipation , for they only re- 
neat the voice of error, and propagate the fallacies 
of prejudice. 

To live in Solitude, to feel ourfelves alone, only 
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infpires fear, inafmuch as it contributes to extin- 

guiih one corporeal power by giving birth to ano- 
ther. The powers of the mind, on the contrary, 
augment in proportion as they become more con- 
centrated, when no perfon is united to us, or rea- 
dy to afford protection. To live undifturbed, to 
mitigate the differing of prefent impreffions, to ren- 
der the mind fuperior to the accidents of life, and 
to gain fufficient intrepidity to oppofe the danger of 
adverfity, it is abfolutely neceflary to live alone. 
How fmoothly flows theftream of life when we have 
no anxiety to enquire " Who did this ?" " Who 
faid that ?" How many iniferable prejudices, and 
fhll more contemptible paffions, has one ferious re- 
flection fubdued ! How quickly, in fuch a fituation, 
that flayifh, fhameful, and idolatrous veneration for 
every unworthy object difappears ! With what 
noble fpirit the votary of Solitude fearlefsly difdains 
thofe characters who conceive that high birth and 
Hluftrious defcent. confer a privilege to tyrannize o- 
ver inferior men, to whom they frequently afford 
fo many reafons to hold them in contempt. 

An ingenious and celebrated obferver of men and 
things informs us, it is in leLfure and retirement a- 
lone, that the foul exalts itlclf into a fublime fupe- 
riority over the accidents of life, becomes indiffer- 
ent to the good or evil it may experience, the 
praifeor cenfure it may receive, the life it may en- 
joy, or even the death it may fnffejr. It is in Soli- 
tude alone that thofe noble and refined ideas, thofe 
profound principles and unerring axioms which 
form and iupport every great character, arc de- 
veloped, ph.iofophy itfelf, continues this excellent 
Philofopher, in his obfervatlons upon Cicero, 
and thofe deep theories upon which the fublime 
conduct of the ftatefman is founded, and which ena- 
ble him to perform with excellence the important 
duties. 'with which he is charged, are formed in the 
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filence of Solitude, in fome diftant retirement from 
the great theatre of the world. 

As Solitude, therefore, not only gives firmnefs 
to the characters, and propriety to the fentiments 
of men, but leads the mind to a true degree of ele- 
vation, fo likewile there is no other iltuation in 
which we fo foon acquire the important knowledge 
of ourfelves. 

Retirement connects us more clofely with our 
own bofoms, andwelr'ein habits of the ilri&eft 
intimacy, only with ourfelves. It is certainly pof- 
fible for men to be deliberate and wife, even amidft 
all the tumults of the world, efpecially if their prin- 
ciples be well fixed before they enter on the ftage of 
life ; bat it is much more difficult to preferve an in- 
tegrity of conduct ainidft the corruptions of fociety 
than in the fimplicity of Solitude. How many men 
pleafe only by their faults, and recommend them- 
felvesonly by their vices! How many profligate 
villains and unprincipled adventures, ofin-fimrating 
manners, are well received by fociery, only be- 
caule they have learned the art of admi nillering to 
the follies, theweakneffes, the vices of thole who give 
the lead to falhion ! How is it poflibfe that the 
mind, intoxicated v/ith the fumes of that incenfe 
which Flattery burns to its honour, mould be capa- 
ble of knowing or appreciating the characters of 
men J But, on the contrary, in the iilence and 
tranquility of retirement, whether we are led by 
inclination to the itudy of ourfelves, awakened to 
reflection by a fenfe of mifery, or compelled to 
think ferioufly on our fituation, and to examine the 
inward complexion of the heart, we can learn what 
we are, and what we ought to be. 

How many new and ufeful discoveries may be 

made by occafionally forcing ourfelves from the 

vortex of the world to the calm enjoyments of ftudy 

and reflection ! To accompliih this end, it is oniy 

E 
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neceffary to commune ferioufly with our hearts, 
and to examine our conduct with candour and im- 
partiality. The man of worldly pleafure, indeed, 
has reafon to fhun this felf-examination , confeious 
that the refult of the enquiry would be extremely 
unfavourable : for he who only judges of himfelf by 
the flattering opinion which others have been pleaf- 
ed to exprefs of his character, will in fuch a fcrutiny 
behold with furprize, that he is the miferable flave 
of fafhion, habit, and public opinion, fubmitting 
with laborious diligence, and the utinoit pollible 
grace, to the exactions of politenefs, and the au- 
thoritative demands of eftabli fried ceremony ; never 
venturing to contradict, the imperious voice of fafhi- 
on, however fenfelefs and abfurd its dictates may 
appear ; obfequioufly following the example of o- 
thers, giving credit to every thing they fay, doing 
every thing' they do, and not daring to condemn thole 
purl u its which every one feems fo highly to ap- 
prove. If fuch a character poffefo that degree of 
candour he ought, he will not only perceive, but 
acknowledge, that an infinite number of his daily 
thoughts and actions are infpired by a bafe fear of 
himfelf, or arife from a fervile complaifance to o- 
thers ; that in the company of princes and ftatef- 
men he only leeks to flatter their vanities, and in- 
dulge their caprices ; that by his devotion to polite- 
nefs, he fubrnits to become the minifler of their 
vices, rather than offer them the fmalleft contra- 
diction, or hazard an opinion that is likely to give 
them the leaft difpleafure. Whoever with calm 
confideration views this terrifying picture, will feel 
in the lilent emotions of his heart the necelhty of 
occasionally retiring into Solitude, and feekin"- fo* 
ciety with men of nobler fentiments and purer prin- 
ciples. 

The violent alternatives of pleafure and pain, of 
hope and fear, of content and mortification, incel- 
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fantly torment the mind that has not courage to rife 
fuperiorto the influence of the objects of fenie. The 
virtues fly from the habitation of a heart that yield 
itfelf to firft impreflions, of a heart that is fur ever 
obedient to the feelings of the moment, and incapa- 
ble of exerting a dominion over them. The virtues 
alio ceafe to dwell in the bofoms of the worldly, 
who, following the example of the times, are guid- 
ed in all their actions by linifter motives, and direct- 
ed to every end by the mean confederation of felf- 
intereft either immediate or remote. To exercife e- 
ven virtue itfelf with advantage and effect, it is ne- 
ceflary to retire into Solitude ; to avoid the impedi- 
ments which the accidents of the palling day may- 
create; to eltimate, by a lilent- examination, the 
true value of things, and the real merit of human 
actions. The mind, debafed by the corruptions of 
the world, has no idea of relinquishing the profpect 
of prefent benefit, and making a noble facrifice of 
glory and of fortune. They never appreciate any 
action by itsintrinfic merit; but conduct all their 
calculations upon a vile notion of lucre, and only 
affume the o-arb of virtue as a mean of {hatching 
fome poor advantage, obtaining fome paltry honours, 
or gaining fome ferviceable credit : to thofe who, 
from their power and fuperiority, might, if they 
were equally bafe and contemptible, prejudice their 
interelts, they pay a fervile court, Hatter, lie, 
calumniate, and cringe, and depart only to commit 
new bafenefs elfewhere. 

Man difcovers with deeper penetration the ex- 
tent and nature of the paliions by which he is 
fwayed, when he reflects on their power in the 
calmnefs and lilence of Solitude, where the foul, be- 
ing lei's frequently fufpended between hope and fear, 
acts with greater freedom. How virtuous, alas ! 
do we all become under the preffure of calamity ! 
How fubmiihve, how indulgent, how kind is man ? 
E 2 
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when the finger of God chaftiies his frailties, by 
rendering his hopes delufive, and his fchemes a- 
bortive ; when the Almighty Power humbles human 
pride, converts our wifdom into folly, our pro- 
foundelt counfelsinto manifest and ftriking inftances 
of madnefs ! At fuch a moment the careffes of a 
child, the molt diftant civility from inferiors, afford 
us the higheft comfort. The {cene^ however, pre- 
fcntly changes ; we view misfortune under a differ- 
ent afpecT;, our foftnefs dies away, our fufferings 
decreafe, the foid begins to rife from its dejection, 
we acquire a knowledge of its faculties, become in- 
different to every external object, and, feeling the 
extent of its powers, difcover our fuperiority over 
all thole circumftances which before gave inquietude 
to fear, and alar in to weaknefs. 

Sheltered in the retreats of Solitude from the ex- 
tremes of fortune, and lei's expofed to the intoxica- 
tion of fuccefs, or the depreffion of difappointment, 
life glides eafily along like the fhulow of a paffing 
cloud. Adverfity need not here intrude, to teach 
us how infignificant we are in the eyes of God, how 
helplefs without his ailittance, how much our un- 
checked pride poifons thehapp'mefs of life, torments 
the heart, and becomes the endlel's and increaiing 
fourfe of human mifery ; for in the calm regions of 
retirement, undifturbed by treacherous fondnefs or 
groundlefs hate, if even hope Ihould difappcar, and 
every comfort vanilh from our view, we are ltill ca- 
pable of fubmitting to the llroke of fate with pati- 
euce and refignation. 

Let every one, therefore, who wifhes to think 
with dignity, or live with cafe, feek the retreats of 
Solitude, and enter into friendly intercourfe with 
his own heart. Howfmall a portion of true philo- 
fpphy, with an enlightened underftanding, will 
render us humble and compliant ! But, in the rnidft 
ofprejudice^ dazzled by the intelectual glimmer of 
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falfe lights, every one miftakes the true path, and 
feeks for happinefs in the (hades of darknefs and the 
labyrinths of obfcurity. The habits of retirement 
and tranquility can alone enable us to make a juft 
eftimate of men and things, and it is by renouncing 
all the prepoiT'enions which the corruptions of focie- 
ty have implanted -in the mind, that we make the 
hill advances towardsthe reftoration of reaibn, and 
the attainment of felicity. 

Solitude will afford us this advantage, if when 
we are there alone before God, and far retired from 
the obfervation of men, the Client language of con- 
fcience (hews to us the great imperfection of our 
characters, and the many difficulties we have yet to 
furmount before we can attain the excellence of 
which our nature is capable. In fociety men tautu- 
ally deceive each other : they make a parade of 
learning, eifed fentiments which they do not poi- 
fel's, dazzle the obferver by borrowed rays, and in 
the end miflead themfelves by the illufions which 
they raife. But in Solitude, far removed from the 
guile of flatery and falfehood, accompanied by truth 
and followed by virtue, the mind enters into a clofe 
acquaintance with itfelf, forms its judgment with 
greater accuracy , and feels the ineftimable value of 
iincerity and iingleneis of heart. Here the poffeffioa 
of thefe qualities can never prove injurious ; for in 
rhe retreats of Solitude, moral excellence is not an 
object, of either ridicule or contempt. We here 
compare the falfe appearances of the world with the 
reality of tnings, and perceive the advantages they 
itemed to promife, and the fpecious virtues they ap- 
peared to poffefs, vanifh like an airy vapour. Tiie 
pride of human wit, the falfe conclufions of reaibn, 
ike miftakes of vanity, and the weaknefs of the 
heart, are here developed to the eye of impartiality. 
All that is imperfect in our faireft virtues, in our 
limeft conceptions, in our moft generous actions, all 

E3 
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the orientations of felf-love, are here exhibited i.l 
their natural forms. Is it pollible. to acquire lb per- 
fect a knowledge of ourfelves in the world, amidft 
the buftle of bufinefs, and among the encrealing 
dangers of focial life ? 

To fubdue the dangerous pafhons and pernicious 
inclinations which agitate and miflead the heart, it 
isnecellary to fix the attention on other objects, and 
turn our attachments to more laudable puri'uits ; but 
Solitude is the only fituation in which new fenti- 
ments and new ideas, arifing from inexhauftible re- 
fources, inihl themfelves into the mind : here the 
foul acts with perfect freedom in every direction, 
and exerts all the force and energy of which it is 
fufceptible. And as Solitude to the idle may miti- 
gate the intemperance of delire, fo, on the contra- 
ry, to the active it affords a complete victory over 
all the moil irregular inclinations of the heart. 

Snatched from the illufions of fociety, from the 
fnares of the world, and placed in the fecurity of re- 
tirement, we view every object in its true form, as 
well under the diffractions of misfortune, as in the 
pangs of ficknefs, and in the anguiih of death. The 
vanity and emptinefs of all thole advantages which 
we expect from external objects, appear in full 
view, and we difcover the neceflity of curbing the 
extravagance of our thoughts, and the licentiouf- 
nefs of our defires. The veil of falfe appearance 
is removed ; and he who in the world was raifed as 
much above ethers, as by his faults and vices he 
ought to have funk beneath them, here perceives 
the imperfections which flattery had concealed, 
and which a crowd of miferabte flaves had perhaps 
the bafenefs and cowardice entirely tojuftify. 

To acquire durable pleafuresand true felicity, it 
is necelfary to adopt that judicious and rational phi- 
loftJphy which considers life in a ierious point of 
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view., courts enjoyments which neither time nor ac- 
cident can deltroy, and looks with an eye of pity on 
the ftupid vulgar, agitating their minds and tor- 
menting their hearts in fplendid miferies and childilh 
con ver iations. Thole however, on the contrary, 
who have no knowledge of their own hearts, who 
have no habits of reflection, no means of employ- 
ment, who hive not perfevered in virue nor are a- 
ble to liften to the voice of reafon, have nothing to 
hope from Solitude: their joys are all annihilated 
when the blood has loft its warmth, when the fenfes 
are blunted, and their powers diminifhed: on ex- 
periencing the leaft inconvenience, the moft trifling 
reverie of fortune, they fall into the deepeftdiilrefs, 
the moft horrid ideas fill their minds, and they are 
tormented with ail the agitations of an alarmed ima- 
gination.. 

We have hitherto only pointed out one portion 
of the general advantages of Solitude ; there are, 
however, many others which touch men more near- 
ly. Ah ! who has not experienced its kind influ- 
ence in the adveriities of life ! Who has not in the 
moment ofconvalelcence, in the hour of melancholy, 
in the age when feparation or death has deprived 
the heart of the intercourfes of friendfnip, fought 
relief under its falutary (hades ? Happy is the being 
who is fenhble of the advantages of a religious retire- 
ment from the world, of a facred tranquillity, 
where all the benefits to be derived from fociety im- 
prei's themfelves more deeply in the heart, where 
every hour is confecrated to the pra&ice of the mild 
and peaceful virtues, and where every man, when 
he is on the bed of death, wifhes he had lived ! But 
thefe advantages become much more confpicucus 
when we compare the modes of thought which em- 
ploy the mind of afoikary phllofopher with thole of 
a v. -oddly fenfualift ; the tirelome and tumultuous 
life of the one with the foft tranquillity of the other ; 
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when we oppofe the fear and horror which difturb 
the death-bed of the worldly-minded man with the 
peaceable and eafy exit of thofe pious fouls who fub- 
mit with refienation to the will of Heaven. It is at 
this awful moment that we feel how important it is 
to turn the eye inwardly upon ourfelves, and to 
hold a religions communion with our Creator, if we 
would bear the fu fieri ngs of life with dignity, and 
the pains of death with eafe. 

Solitude affords us the raoft inconteftible advanta- 
ges under the greateit adverlities of life. The con- 
valefcen<-, the unfortunate, the mifanthropift here 
find equal relief; their tortured fouls here find a 
balm for the deep and painful woundb they have re- 
ceived, and foon regain their priltine health and 
vigour. 

Sicknefs and affliction would fly with horror from 
the retreats of Solitude, if their friendly fhades did 
not afFo'"d them that confolation which they are un- 
able to obtain in the temples of pleafnre. The fub- 
tile vapour which fenfuality and intoxication fhed 
upon the objects that furround a itate of health and 
happinefs entirely difappear ; and all thofe charms, 
which fubfift rather in imagination than in reality, 
loie their power. To the happy every object wears 
the delightful colours of the role ; bat to the mifera- 
ble all is black and dreadful. The two conditions 
are equally in the extreme ; but neither of them dis- 
cover the errors into which they are betrayed, un- 
ti^jyunoment when the curtain drops; when the 
lcenechange.;, the illufion is diffipated. Both of 
them enjoy the dream, while the understanding con- 
tinues fiient and abforbed. The one feels that God 
employs his attention to the prelervation of his crea- 
tures, even when he fees them the moft abandoned 
and profligate. The others devote themfelves to 
thofe vanities and pleafures with which the fafhions 
of the world intoxicate the mind, even although at 
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the very moment they reflect ferioufly upon them- 
felves, upon their prefentfituation, their future de- 
ftiny, and the means by which alone they can be 
conducted to perfect felicity. 

How unhappy ihould we be if the Divine Provi- 
dence were to grant us every thing we deiire! E- 
ven under the very afflictions by which man con- 
ceives all thehappinefs of his life annihilated, God 
perhaps purpofes fomething extraordinary in his fa- 
vour. New circumftances excite new exertions. 
In Solitude and tranquillity, if we earnestly endea- 
vour to conquer misfortune, the activity of life, 
which, until the moment of adverfity, had been 
perhaps fufpended, fuddenly changes ; and the mind 
regains its energy and vigour, even while it laments 
the flate of inaction to which it conceives itfelf to be 
irretrievably reduced. 

But there are ftill greater advantages: if forrow 
force us into Solitude, patience and perfeverance 
ibon reflore the foul to its natural tranquillity and 
joy. We ought never to infpect the volume of fu- 
turity ; its pages will only deceive us : on the con- 
trary, we ought for ever to repeat this experiment- 
al truth, this confolatory maxim, That the objects 
which men behold at a diftance with fear and trem- 
bling, lofe, on a nearer approach, not only their 
difagrecable and menacing afpect, but frequently, 
in the event, produce the molt agreeable and unex- 
pected plea fures. He who tries every expedient, 
who boldly oppofes himfelf to every difficulty, who 
ftands fteady and inflexible to every obrtacle, who 
neglects no exertion within his power, and relies 
with confidence upon the atfiflance of God, extracts 
from affliction both its poifon and its lUng, and de- 
prives misfortune of its victory. 

Sorrow, misfortunes, ficknefs, foon render us 
eafy and familiar with Solitude. How readily we 
renounce the world, how indifferent we become 
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to all its pleafures, when the infidious eloquence off 
the paflionsis filenced, when we are diltracted by 
pain, oppreffed by grief, and deferted by all our 
powers ! Under fuch circumftances we immediate- 
ly perceive the weaknefs and inftability of thofe fuc- 
cours which the world affords ; where pain is mix- 
ed with every joy, and vanity reigns throughout. 
How many ufeful truths, alas ! does ficknefs teach 
even to kings and minilters, while they fuflfer them- 
felves to be deluded and impofed upon by all man- 
kind I 

The opportunity which a valetudinarian enjoys 
of employing his faculties with facility and fuccels in 
a manner conformable to the extent of his defigns, 
is undoubtedly fliort, and paffes rapidly away. Such 
happinefs is the lot only of thofe who enjoy robuft 
health: they alone can exclaim, " Time is my own :" 
but he who labours under continual ficknefs and iuf- 
fering, and whole avocation depends on the public 
neceihty or caprice, can never fay that he has one 
moment to himfelf. He mult watch the fleeting hours 
as they pafs, and feize an interval of leifure when 
and where he can. Neceliity, as well as reafon, 
convinces him, that he mult, in fpite of his daily 
fufferings, his wearied body, or his haraffed mind, 
firmly relilt his accumulating troubles, and, if he 
would fave himfelf from becoming the victim of de- 
jection, manfully combat the difficulties by which he 
is attacked. The more we enervate ourfelves the 
more we become the prey of ill health j but a deter- 
mined courage and obitinate reiiltance frequently re- 
novate our powers ; and he who, in the calm of So- 
litude, vigoroufly wreitles with misfortune, is cer- 
tain, in the event, of gaining conliderable advan- 
tage. 

But under the pains of ficknefs, we are apt too 
eafily to liften to the voice of indulgence; we neglect 
to exercife the powers we poffefs ; and, inltead of 
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directing the attention to thole objects which may- 
divert diltraction and ftrengthen fortitude, we fofter 
fondly in our bofoms all the difagreeable circumftan- 
ces of our lituation. The foul finks from inquietude 
to inquietude, lofes all its powers, abandons its re- 
maining reafon, and feels, from its incrcafing ago- 
nies and fuff'erings, no confidence in its own exerti- 
ons. The valetudinarian mould force his mind to 
forget its troubles; lhould endeavour to emerge from 
the heavy atmofphere by which he is enveloped and 
depreffed. By thefe exertions he will certainly find 
unexpected relief, and be able to accomplilh that 
which before he conceived to be impolhble. For 
this purpofe, however, he muft firft difmils the phy- 
ficians who daily vifit him to afcertain the ftate of 
his health; feeling his pulfe with a ludicrous gravity, 
while they ferioufly make their heads, and perform, 
according to their cuftom, many other affected and 
ridiculous tricks; but who, from a great inclination 
to difcover what does not exilt, unhappily never 
difcern the fymptoms that are molt plainly to be 
feen. Thefe pretenders to fcience ferve only to a- 
larm the mind of the patient, to rivet his attention 
more clofely to thofe very objects which it is his in- 
tereft to forget, and to redouble his fufferings, by 
the beneficial danger into which they raife the moll 
trifling circumftances of his diforder. He muft alfo 
avoid the company of falie friends, and all thofe who 
only adminilfer flattery to his frailties. He muft 
learn to allure them, that he difbelieves all that they 
have told him ; for if the fenfations they excite are 
thought to have any foundation in (ruth, his own 
imagination immediately fnperinduces a variety 6f 
gloomy phantoms and terrifying chimeras. 

Thus, under lituations the molt difficult to fup- 
port, there Itill remain resources and confolations in 
the bofom of Solitude. Are the nerves deranged? 
Is the head pained by vertigos ? Has the mind no 
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longer any power to think, the eye to read, the 
hand to write? Has it become phyfically impolli- 
ble to exerdfe any of the functions of the foul ? In 
fuch a Situation we mult learn to " vegetate," faid 
one of the moft enlightened philifophcrs of Germa- 
ny, when he bebeld me at Hanover, in a condition 
which rendered me incapable of adopting any other 
refource. O Grave ! with what rapture I threw 
myfelf into your arms ! With what transports I 
I heard you fpeak, when you mewed me the necei- 
fity of learning to fupport myfelf under my accumu- 
lated calamities, by convincing me that you had ex- 
perienced equal fiifferings, and had been able to 
practiie the lelfons which you taught. 

The fublime Mendelfohm, during a certain pe- 
riod of his life, was frequently obliged to retire, 
when difcourfing on philofophical fubjecis, to avoid 
the danger of fainting. In thefe moments it was 
hiscuftom to neglect all ftudy, to banifh labour of 
thought entirely from his mind. His phyfician one 
day aflced him, " How then do you employ your 

" time, if you do not think?" '* I retire 

" to the window of my chamber, and count the 
" tiles upon the roof of my neighbour's houfe." 

Without thy tranquil wifdom, O my beloved 
Mendelfohm ! without thy rifignation to the will 
of Heaven, we can never reach that elevated gran- 
deur of character, can never attain to that dignifi- 
ed endurance of our fulTerings, can never pollefs 
that iloic fortitude which places human happinefs 
beyond the reach of mifery, and out of the power 
oftate. Thy great example pours confolation into 
the heart ; aid humanity mould behold with grate- 
ful joy the i\iperiority which refignation affords to 
us, even under the fevereft of phyfical misfor- 
tunes. 

A llight effort to obtain the fainted: ray of com- 
fort, and a calm rcfignation under inevitable mis- 
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fortunes, will mutually contribute to procure relief. 
The man whofe mind adheres to virtue, will never 
permit himfelf to be fo far overcome by the fenfe of 
misfortune, as not to endeavour to vanquifh his 
feelings, even when, fallen into the unhappy ftate 
ofdefpair, he no longer fees any profpectof comfort 
or confolation. The moft dejected boibm may en- 
dure fenfations deeply afflicting, provided tbe mind 
be not lazy and inactive, will exercife its attention 
on fome other object than itfelf, and make the final- 
left effort to withdraw the foul from brooding over 
its torments and its forrows, by infpiring the mind 
with ideas of virtuous fentiments, noble actions, 
and generous inclinations. For this reafon, it 
is neceifary to cultivate in our minus the love of 
activity, and, after a dutiful and entire fubmiffion 
to the difpenfations of Heaven, force ourfelves into 
employment, until, from the warmth of our exer- 
tions, we acquire a habit of alertnefs. I confider a 
difpofition to be active amidit that difguft and apa- 
thy which deflroy the nerves of life, as the moft 
fure and efficacious antidote again it the poifon 
of a dejected fpirit, a foured temper, a melancholy 
mind. 

The influence of the mind upon the body is one 
•of the moft confolatory truths to thofe who are the 
fubject of habitual fufferings. Supported by this 
idea, they never permit their reafon to be entirely 
overcome : religion, under this idea, never lofes 
its powerful empire in the brealt : and they arc ne- 
ver initructed in the lamentable truth, that men of 
the fineftfenfibilities and moft cultivated underftand- 
ings frequently difcover lefs fortitude under afflicti- 
ons than the moft vulgar of mankind. It is perhaps 
incredible, that Campanella mould have been capa- 
ble of deranging his mind by gloomy reflections to 
fuch a degree, that he might have endured tbe tor- 
tures of the rack with lefs pain; bat I can, front 

F 
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my own experience, affcrt, that even in the extremi- 
ty of diftrefs, every object which diverts the attention 
Ibftens the eviis we endure, and frequently drives 
them, un perceived, away. 

Many celebrated philoibphers have by this means 
at length been able not only to preferve a tranquil 
mind in the midlt of the moft poignant fufferings, 
but have even increafed the ftrength of their intel- 
lectual faculties in fpite of their corporeal pains. 
Rouffeau compofed the greater part of his immortal 
works under the continual preilure of licknefs and 
of grief. Gellert, who, by his mild, agreeable, 
and inftrucYive writings, has become the preceptor 
of Germany, certainly found in this intereding oc- 
cupation the furelt remedy againft melancholy. At 
an age already far advanced in life, Mendeliohm, 
who, although not by nature fubject to dejection, 
was tor a long time oppretTed by an almoit incon- 
ceivable derangement of the nervous fyftem, by 
fubmitting with patience and docility to his iufler- 
ings, (till maintains all the noble and foblime ad- 
vantages of his youth. Garve, who had lived whole 
years without being able to read, to write, or to 
think, afterwards compofed his Treatife on Cicero ; 
and in that work, this profound writer, lb circum- 
fpecT; in all his expreilions that he would have been 
fenfibly affected if any word too emphatic had drop- 
ped from his pen, with a fpecies of enthutiafm re- 
turns thanks to the Almighty God for the imbecility 
of his conftitution, becaufe it had convinced him of 
the extenfive' influence which the powers of the 
mind poflefs over thole of the body. 

A firm refolution, a Heady adherence towards 
fome noble and interelting end, will enable us to 
endure the moft poignant affliction. An heroic 
courage is natural in all the dangerous enterpri/. es 
of ambition, and in the little crones of life is much 
more common than patience ; but a perfevering 
oiu\i.ge under evils of long duration, is a quality 
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rarely feen, efpecially when the foul, enervated by 
melancholy, abandons irfelf- to defpair, its moft or- 
dinary refuge, and looks up to Heaven alone for 
its protection. 

It is this that renders melancholy themoft fevere 
of all the calamities of human life; and of all the 
remedies againft it, there is none more efficacious 
than a calm and Client employment of the mind : 
for in Solitude the weight of melancholy is lefTened 
by the feebleft effort, by the flighteft refiftance. 
The moment we make it a rule never to be idle, 
and to bear our fufferings with patience, the keen- 
eft anguiih of the foul flies from our resignation, 
yields to our fubmiilion. While we encourage a 
fondnefs for activity, and endeavour to repel the 
incumbent mifery by moderate but continued efforts, 
the fpirits gain new powers : a (mall vidtory leads, 
to a greater conque't ; and the joy which fuccefs 
infpires, immediately deftroys the notion we had 
entertained of endlefs forrow. If the exertions of 
reafon and virtue prove ineffectual againft ficknefs 
and ill-humour, we fliould employ the mind upon 
fome engaging object which requires but little at- 
tention ; for the flighteft is frequently capable of 
fubduing the fevereft farrow. The (hades of melan- 
choly difappear, the moment we fix attention on 
any object that interefts the mind. Oftentimes, a- 
l:is ! that extravagant defpair, that fupinenefs and 
apathy which rejects all advice, and renders Us in- 
Capable of confolation, is only a concealment of our 
vexations, and of confequence becomes a real mala- 
dy of the mind, which it is impollible to conquer* 
but by a firm and conftant perfeverance. 

To men who pofTefs a fenfibility too refined, an 
imagination too ardent, to mix with comfort in the 
fociety of the world, and who are continually com- 
plaining of men and things, Solitudeis not only de- 
iirabie, but abfolutely neceflary. He who fuffers 
F 2 
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himfelf to be afflicted by that which fcarcely exi 
an emotion in the breafts of other men ; who coin- 
plains of thofe misfortunes as fevere which others 
fcarcely feel ; vvhofe mind falls into defpair unlefs 
his happinefs be inftantly reftored, and his wants 
immediately fatisfied ; who fuffers unceafing tor- 
ments from the illufions of his fancy ; who feels 
himfelf unhappy only becaufe profperity does not 
anticipate his wifb.es ; who murmurs againft the 
bleflings he receives, becaufe he is ignorant of his 
^real wants ; who flies from one amuiement to ano- 
ther ; who is alarmed at every thing, and enjoys 
nothing: he, alas! is not formed for fociety ; and 
if Solitude have not power to heal his wounded fpi- 
rit, the earth certainly contains no remedy to cure 
him. 

Men who in other refpects are very rational, 
poffeffed of excellent hearts, of pious difpofitions, 
frequently fall into difquietude and defpair, but it 
is almoft entirely their own fault. If their defpair 
arife, as is generally the cafe, from unfounded 
fears; if they love to torment themfelves and others 
upon every flight inconvenience, upon the fmalleit 
derangements of their health ; if they conUantly re- 
fort to medicine for that relief which reafon alone 
can afford ; if .they will not endeavour to reprefs 
the wanderings of their fancies ; if, after having 
fupported the acute!! pains with patience, and blunt- 
ed the greateU misfortunes by fortitude, they nei- 
ther car, nor will learn to bear the puncture of the 
fmalleit pin, to endure the lighted accents of mortal 
life ; they ought not to complain of the want of 
courage to any but themfelves: fuch characters, 
who by a fingle effort of the underftanding might 
look with an eye of compofure and tranquility on 
the multiplied and fatal fires ilTuing from the dread- 
ful cannon's mouth, fall under the apprehenfion of 
being Hred at by pop-guns. 
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firmnefs, refolution, and all thofe qualities of 
the foul, which from a ftoic hardineis of character, 
are much foouer acquired by a quiet communion 
with the heart, than in the bufy hnercourles of 
mankind, where innumerable difficulties continual- 
ly oppofe us; where duty, fervility, flattery, and 
fear, obi tract exertion ; where every thing unites 
to deftroy our powers; and where, for thisreafon, 
men of the weakeft minds and raoft contracted noti- 
ons are always more active and popular, gain more 
attention, and are better received than men of en- 
larged and noble minds. 

The mind fortifies itfelf with impregnable strength 
under the fhades of Solitude againft fufferings avid 
iciion. In retirement, the frivolous attachments 
which ileal away the foul, and drive it wandering, 
as chance may direct,, into a dreary void, die away. 
The diftra&ing multiplicity of enjoyments are here 
renounced ; we have experienced how little we 
want ; perhaps have made lb confiderable a progrefs 
in the knowledge of ourfelves, that we feel no dif- 
compoiure when the Almighty chaftifes us with af- 
flictions, humbles our proud fpirits and vain con- 
ceits, thwarts the violence of our pailions, and re- 
stores us to a lively fenfe of our inanity and weak- 
nefs. How many important truths do we here 
learn, of which the worldly-minded man has no 
idea ; truths which the torrent of vanity overwhelms 
in his dillipated foul ! How famiiiarifed we become 
with the evils attached to a ftate of mortality, in 
proportion as wecaitthe calm eye of rejection on 
ourfelves and on the objects which furrounded us ! 
In a ftate of Solitude and tranquility, how different 
every thing appears ! The heart expands to the 
molt virtuous fentiments ; the bluih of confcience 
reddens on the cheek ; we reach the fnblimeft con- 
ceptions of the mind, adopt the boldeft refolutionsj 
and obierve a conduct truly irreproachable. 

F3 
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The unfortunate being who deplores the death 
of forte beloved friend, conftantly feels a ftrong de- 
iire to withdraw from the intercourfe of lbciety ; 
while all unite to deltroy the laudable inclination. 
They avoid ail converfation with the unhappy fuffer- 
er on the fubject of his lols, and think it more con- 
folatory to furround him with a crowd of acquain- 
tance, cold and indifferent to the event who think 
their duties fufiiciently difcharged by paying the tri- 
butary vifit, and chattering from morning till even- 
ing on the current topics of the town ; as each of 
their pleafantries conveyed a balm of comfort into 
the wounded heart. 

" Leav e me to myfelf!" I exclaimed a thoufand 
times, within two years after my arival in Germa- 
ny, I loft the lovely idol of my heart, the amiable 
companion of my life. Her departed fpirit f til 1 ho- 
vers round me: the tender recollection of all that 
fhe was to me, the afflicting remembrance of all that 
ihe fuffered on my account, are always prefent to 
my mind. What purity and innocence J what mild- 
ueis and affability 1 Her death was as calm and re- 
iigned as her life v> as pure and virtuous.' During 
five long month's the lingering pangs of diffolution 
hung continually around her. One day, as ihe re- 
clined upon her pillow, while I read to her " The 
" Death of Chrift" by Rammler, me caft her eyes 
over the page, and filently poinied out to me the 
following paiiage : " My breath grows weak, my 
*' days are fhortened, my heart is full of affliction, 
" and my foul prepares to take its flight." Alas ! 
when I recall all thofe circumflances to my mind, 
and recollect how icipollible it was for me to abandon 
the world at that moment of anguifh and diftrefs, 
when I carried the feeds of death within my bofom 
whenlhr.' r fortitude to bear my afflictions, 

nor courage to reiirt them ; while I was yet purfued 
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by malice, and outraged by calumny ; in fuch a 
fituation, I can eafily conceive that my exclamati- 
on might be, " Leave me to my/elf!" 

To be alone, far retired from die tumults and 
embarrailments of fociety, is the firft and fondeft 
defire of the heart, when under fuch misfortunes, 
we are unhappily lituated among men who, incapa- 
ble of equal feeling, have no idea of the torments 
we endure. 

How ! to live in Solitude, to relinquifh the focie- 
ty of men, to be buried, during life, in fomewild 
deferted country ! Oh yes ! fuch a retreat affords a 
tender and certain conlblation under all the afflicli- 
ons which faften on the heart. Such is the eternal 
ieparation of fenfible and beloved friends ; a reparati- 
on more grievous and terrifying than the fatal peri- 
od itfelf which terminates exiitence : the heart is 
torn with anguilh, the very ground we tread on 
feems to link beneath our feet, when this horrible 
and hidden event divides us from thole who had for 
fo long a period been all in all to us in life, whofe 
memory neither time nor accident can wipe away, 
and whole abience renders all the pleafures of the 
world odious to our light. Solitude in inch an e- 
vent is our only refource : but to ibften the grief 
which this eternal feparation inflicts, to remove the 
forrows which prey upon the poor heart, to wipe 
away the tears from the cheeks, we muft, even in 
Solitude, continue to employ the mind, to excite 
its attention to the accomp.iihment of fame interest- 
ing end, and lead the imagination from one object 
to another. 

How manv torments, alas! are there that lie ccn« 
cealed from the obiervauon of the world, which we 
mufk learn to bear within our own bofoms, and 
which can only be foitened by Solitude and retire- 
ment ! 

Reprefent to yourfelf an unfortunate foreigner 
placed in a country where eyery one was fufpicious 
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of his cliara&er, born down by misfortunes from c- 
very fide, attacked every moment by defpair ; who, 
during a long courie of years, could neither ftoop 
nor fit to write, without feeling the moft excruciat- 
ing pains ; in a country, where, from a fanatic pre- 
judice, every one ftrewed thorns and briers in his- 
path ; where, in the midft of all his afflictions, he 
was deprived of the object which was deareft to him 
in the world. Yet it was in fuch a country, and 
under thefe circumftances, that he at length, found 
a perfon who extended the hand of aitecVion toward 1 -, 
him ;* whofe voice, like a voice from Heaven, faid 
to him, " Come. I will dry up your tears, I will in- 
" fpire courage into your wounded heart. I will 
*' be the kind comforter of all your lufferings, aid 
u you to fupport them, banilh the remembrance of 
" forrow from your mind, recall your fenfibility to 
" the touching beauties of nature, and force yon to 
" acknowledge, that the Religion vie profefs is alfo 
" infpired by a beneficent Deity, whofe goodnefs 
w ftrews flowers over the paths of life. Yoa (hall 
" afterwards afford affiftance to me, become part of 
" my family, and we will read, think, feel, and 
" lift up our hands together in orailbns to God. I 
" will endeavour to charm away the filence of diA 
u guft by entertaining converfation ; and, when 
a tranquility returns, collect for you all the flow- 
" ers which adorn the paths of life ; difcourfe with 
J* you on the charms of virtue ; think of you with 
% love ; treat you with elteem ; rely upon you 
r with confidence; prove to you, that the people 
" among whom you are lituated are lefs wicked 
w than you conceive them to be: and perhaps that 
" they are not fo at all. I will remove from your 

* The author here alludes to madame Dorine, 
•wife of the Counfellor of State, and daughter to the 
celebrated Vice -Chancellor Strube. 
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u mind all anxiety about domeftic concerns ; do 
u every thing to relieve and pleafe you : you lhall 
" tafte all the happinefs of an eafy, tranquil life. I 
M will diligently endeavour to point out your faults, 
" and you, in gratitude,' fhall alfo correct mine : 
" you (hall form my mind, communicate to me your 
" knowledge, and prefer ve to me, by the ailift- 
" ance of God and your own talents, the felicities 
" of my life, together with thofe of my hufband 
" and my children : we will love our neighbours 
" with the fame heart,, and unite our endeavours 
" to afFord confolation to the afflicted and fuccour 
" to the diftrefi'ed." 

But if, after having experienced all this pleafure 
during a great number of years; if, after having 
enjoyed thefe confolations under circumltances the 
mod critical and cruel ; if, after flattering myfelf 
that her friendly hands would clofe my dying eye- 
lids, that I ihould expire in the arms of this heroic 
female ; if, .for only obeying the divine impulfe of 
commiferation, my protect rei r s mould be torn for ever 
from the bofotn of her family, obliged to leave her 
country, and leek a voluntary exile in a foreign 
land ; if I Ihould behold myfelf for ever deprived of 
this dear friend, this protecting angel, what com- 
fort would remain for me on the face of the earth ? 
Thus abandoned and forlorn, to what afylutn could 
I fly ? To Solitude alone; there I might combat 
my riling griefs, and learn to fupport my deftiny 
with courage. 

To a heart torn, by too rigorous a deftiny, from 
the bolbm that was opened for its reception, from 
a bofom in which it fondly dwelt, from an object 
that it dearly loved, detached from every object, at 
a lols whereto fix its affection, or communicate its 
feelings, Solitude alone can adminifter comfort. To 
him who, in the cruel hour of feparation, exclaims 
in the bitternels of his foul, " In every exertion to 
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" do good, my only reward is to give you pleafure ; 
" all the happinefs of my life concentres in the joys 
" that you receive ;" Solitude is the laft and only 
eonfolation. 

There are, therefore, fituations from which no- 
thing but Solitnde and retirement can relieve us. 
For thisreafon, it is frequently necefiary that thofe 
whom melancholy affedts, mould be left alone ; for, 
as we (hall now proceed to mew, they may find in 
Solitude an infinite variety of confolations, and ma- 
ny fources of comfort both for the mind and the 
heart. 

The healthy and the fick, the happy and t he mi- 
ferable, the rich and the poor, all, without excepti- 
on, may find infinite advantages in a religious retire- 
ment from the world. It is not, alas! in the tem- 
ples of Pleafure, in thofe meetings where every one 
empties to its laft drop the cup of Folly, in the Cote- 
ries occupied by vulgar gaiety, in brilliant alTem- 
blies, or at luxurious boards, that the mind grows 
familiar with thofe tender and fublime fentiments 
which fuddue the delires of fenfuality, ennoble all 
the enjoyments of life, raife the palling moment into 
importance by connecting it with the events of futu- 
rity, and baniih from a tranfitory life the extrava- 
gant fondnefs for the diffipations of the world. 

In Solitude we behold more near and intimately 
that Providence, which overlooks all. Silence con- 
tinually recalls to our minds the confclatory idea, 
the mild and fatisfactory fentiment, that the eye of 
the Almighty is for ever viewing the actions of his 
creatures; that he fuperintends all our movements ; 
that we are governed by bis power, and preferved 
by his goodnefs. In Solitude, the Deity is every 
where before us. Emancipated from the dangerous 
fermentations of fenfe, guided by nobler inclinati- 
ons, pofTeffed of pure, unalterable joys, we contem- 
plate with ferioufnefs and vigour, with freedom and 
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with confidence, the attainment of fupreme felicity, 
and enjoy in thought the happinefs we expect to 
reach. In this holy meditation, every ignoble fen- 
timent, every painful anxiety, every worldly- 
thought and vulgar care, vanilhes from the mind. 

Solitude has already brought us nearer to God, 
when, belide all the tender and humane feelings of 
the heart, we feel thofe falutary fenlations which a 
diftruft and jea'oul'y of our own abilities creates ; 
fenfations which in public life make light and tran- 
fient impreffions, and fade io foon away. When 
at the bed of licknefs I behold the efforts which the 
foul makes to oppofe its impending difiblution from 
the body, and, notwithftanding, difcover by 
the encrealing tortures the rapid advances of ap- 
proaching death ; when I fee my unhappy patient 
extend his cold and trembling hands, to thank the 
Almighty for the fmalleft mitigation of his pains ; 
when I hear his utterance checked by intermingled 
groans, and view the tender looks and {ilent an- 
guifh of his attending friends ; all my powers aban- 
don me, my heart bleeds, and I tear myf'elf from 
thelorrowful fcene, to pour my tears more freely 
over the unhappy fufferings of humanity, to lament 
my own inability, and the vain confidence placed 
in a feeble art ; a confidence which men have been 
fo forward to abufe. Confcious of the inefficacy of 
art, I never rife from my bed without thinking it a 
heavenly miracle that I am ftill alive. When I 
count the number of my years, I exclaim, with 
the livelieft gratitude, that God has preferved my 
lii'dbeyond my expectation. Through what a fea 
of dangers has his goodn-ls conducted me ! Reflect- 
ing every moment on the weaknefs of my conditi- 
on, and beholding men fuddenly fnatched away be- 
fore me in the prime and vigour of life ; men who, 
but a few hours before, entertained no fear of death, 
and reckoned, perhaps, on an extended length of 
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days ; what can I do, but offer up my filent adorati- 
ons to that Providence who has thus laved me from 
the menaces of Death ! 

It is polhble to become wife, and efcape from all 
the perils with which the world abounds, without 
renouncing its diilipations, and entering into a feri- 
ous examination ofourfelves ? It is then only that 
we are able maturely to reflect upon what we hear 
and fee ; it is only during the filent occupation of 
the mind that we can properly view thofe intereft- 
ing objects to which, in order to render them either 
ufeful or permanent, we can never devote an atten- 
tion fufficiently ferious. 

Wifdom is not to be acquired by the mediant 
purfuit of entertainments ; by flying, without re- 
flection, from one pa-rty to another; by continual 
converfations on low and trifling iubje<5ts ; by un- 
dertaking every thing, and doing nothing. " He 
who would acquire true wifdom," lays a celebrated 
philofopher, " muft learn to live in Solitude." 
An uninterrupted courfe of diffipation ftifles every 
virtuous fentiment. The dominion of reafon is loft 
amidft the intoxications of pleafure ; its voice is no 
longer heard ; its authority no longer obeyed. The 
mind no longer ftrives to furmount temptations ; 
but, inftead of avoiding the fnares which the paffi- 
ons lay in our way, we feek to find them. The pre- 
cepts of religion are in no fituation fo little remem- 
bered, as in the ordinary diilipations of the world. 
Engaged in a variety of abfurd purfuits, intranced 
in the delirium of gaiety and pleafure, inflamed by 
that continual inebriety which raifes the paffions, 
and ftimulates the defires, all connections between 
God and man are broken ; and we abandon the fir ft 
and only fource of true felicity, renounce the facul- 
ty of reafon, and never think of religious duties but 
with levity and indifference. On the contrary, he 
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who, entering into a ferious felf -examination, in 
filent mcd.tatioq elevates his thoughts on all occafi- 
ons towards his God ; who conliJers the amphi- 
theatre of nature, the fpangled firmament of Hea- 
ven, the verdant meads, enamelled with flowers, 
the ftupendous mountains, and the tilent groves, as 
the temples of the Divinity ; who directs the emoti- 
ons of his heart to the Great Author and Conductor 
cf things ; who has continually before his eyes his 
enlightened Providence, muft molt affuredly ha^'e 
already learned to live in pious Solitude and religi- 
ous meditation. 

Thus, by devoting daily only as many hours to 
filent reflection as are employed at the toilet or 
coniumed at the card-table, Solitude may be render- 
ed inftrumental in leading the mind to piety, and 
the hearc to virtue. Meditation and reflection con- 
vey every moment greater force and folidity to the 
intellect, excite abhorrence of too frequent inter- 
courfes with mankind, and create difgult of their 
idle entertainments. We may cherifh the belt in- 
tentions towards our fellow-creatures, may fuccour 
them indiftrefs, may do them all the good in our 
power, and yet ihun the luxury of their f earls, 
fly from their coteries, and difdam their frivolous 
pur fuics. 

The opportunities of exercifing great virtues, of 
performing actions o-fextentive utility or aniverfal 
benevolence, are confined only to a few characters, 
Ba: how many filent virtues are there, which every 
man has it in his power to perform without quitting 
his chamber ? He who can contentedly employ 
himfelf at home, may continue there the whole 
year, and yet in every day or that year may con 
tribute to the felicity of other men ; he may liften 
to their complaints, relieve their diftrefs, render ma- 
ny Cervices to thole who are about him, and extend 
his benevolence in various ways, without being feen 
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by the world, or known by thofe on whom he con- 
fers his favours. 

A ftrong and determinded inclination for Solitude 
is frequently a happy omen of a pious difpofitinn. 
Youth frequently experiences a vague and indefina- 
ble gloom, which, as the mind advances in reafon 
dies progreiftvely away. It is during this interval 
that we begin to underftand the human character, 
to form an eftimate of ourfelves, to perceive what 
we are, and learn what we ought to be. At this 
period, a phyfical change of conftitution turns the 
operations of the foul into a new direction ; confci- 
ence awakens itfelf, and ftrungly fuggells the ne- 
cellity of prolfrating ourfelves before the throne of 
God. Modefty is the fir ft leffon of advertity, pud 
felf-diftruft the firft proof we receive of having ob- 
tained a knowledge of ourfelves. The fophilfry of 
the pallions is filent during the ferious, folitary 
hours which we pafs in a lincere felf-examination. 
If we fometimes probe too deeply, and become 
gloomy and difcontented at our fituation, or fall in- 
to fuperftitious phrenfies, the imprelions, alas ! are 
too foon effaced. Yet even this excefs, when com- 
pared with its oppoiite defect, with that fatal 
fupinenefs jwhich extinguishes every virtue, is a 
real advantage. The fincere mortification we feel 
on the difcovery of our defects, is converted by the 
licrht of a pure and rational faith into happy eafe and 
perfect tranquility. The fanatic enthufiaft prefents 
himfelf before the Almighty much oftener that the 
fupercilious wit, who feoffs at religion, and calls 
pietv a weaknefs. 

The ftudy of ourfelves is fo extremely rare, that 
we ought to prize every thing we obtain by it as 
dear and precious treafures. To induce us to re- 
nounce our flighty, futile dilhpations ; to conquer 
the difcontent which drives us wandering from place 
to place in fearchofnew objects ; to force us into 
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an examination of onrfelves. Grief muft awaken 
us from our lethargic pleafures, Sorrow mutt open 
our eyes to the follies of the world, and the cup of 
Adverfity often embitter our lips. From a convic- 
tion of this truth it was, that one of the greatest phi- 
lofophers of Germany, the celebrated Mr. Garve, 
exclaimed to Dr. Spalding and myfelf, " I am 
" indebted to my malady, for having led me to 
" make a clofer fcrutiny and more accurate obfer- 
vation of my own character." 

The powers of religion and philofophy are, in 
Solitude, united to conduct, us to the fame end. 
Both of them teach us to examine our hearts ; both 
of them tell us, that we cannot guard with too feri- 
ous an apprehenfiion againft the danger* of fanati- 
cifm, nor decry them with too loud a voice; but 
they alfo inftruct us, that if virtue cannot be infill- 
ed into the foul without its undergoing fome convul- 
sions, yet we ought not to be difcouraged by the 
fear of danger. It is not in the moment of joy, 
when we turn our eyes from God, and think not of 
eternity, that we experience thefe falutary convulli- 
ons of the foul. Even Religion, with ail her pow- 
ers, cannot produce them fo foon as a corporeal ma- 
lady or mental afiiiclion. But if the foul advances 
too flowly in the heroic courfe of virtue ; if, a- 
midft the buftle of the world, the fuggeftions of 
confeience lofe their power, let every one retire, 
as frequently as he poilibly can, into Solitude, 
and there proilrate himfelf before God and his own 
heart. 

In the laft moments of life, it is certain that we 
all wilh we hadlived more in Solitude, in a greater inti- 
macy v/tthtcfCirfelves, and in a cioler communion 
with God. Preffed by their recollection, we then 
clearly perceive, that all our faults have happened 
from not thunning the fnares of the world ; from 
not having kept a watchful eye upon the wander- 
G 2 
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ings of the heart, in the midfl of thofe dangers by 
which it was furronnded. If we were to oppole 
thefentimentsof afolitary man, who had palled his 
life m pious conference with God, to the fentiments 
which occupy the minds of diffipated men, who ne- 
ver think of their Creator, and facriflce their whole 
exiftence to the enjoyment of the moment; if we 
compare the character of a wife man, who reflects- 
in iilence on the importance of eternity, with that 
01 the fafhionablfc being, who confume all his time 
at ridottos, balls, and aiTeinblies ; we (hall then 
perceive that an inclination for Solitude, a dignified 
retirement, a defire ofhaving a felect friend, and a 
rational fociety, can alone afford us true pleafure, 
and give us, beyond all the vain enjoyments of the 
world, coufolation in death, and hopes of eternal 
life. 

It is, however, upon the bed of death that we 
difcovcr, more than in any other lituation, the 
great difference between the juft man, who has 
palled his days in calm, religious contemplat.on, and 
the man of the world, whole thoughts have only 
been employed to feed his pallions, and gratify his 
defires. A life parted amid'd the tumultuous diflipa- 
tion of the world, even when unfullied by thecom- 
miflion of any crime, concludes, alas ! very dif- 
ferently from that which has been lpent in Solitude, 
in innocence, in virtue. 

As example teaches more effectually than precept,, 
as curiofity is more alive to recent fads than to re- 
mote tranfaclions, I mall here relate the hiftory of a 
man of family and fafnions, who, a few years lince, 
Ihot himfelf in London ; from which it will appear, 
that men poflefTed even of the beft feelings of the 
heart may be rendered extremely miferable, by fuf- 
fering their principles to be corrupted by the prac- 
tices of the world. 

The Honourable Mr. Darner, the eldeft fon of 
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Lord Milton, was five-and-thirty years of age 
v. iiea he put a period to his exigence by means 
perfectly correfpondent to the principles on which 
he had lived. He had efpoufed a rich heirefs, the 
daughter-in-law of General Conway. Nature had 
endowed him with extraordinary talents ; and if he 
had employed them to nobler purpofes, his death 
nmft have made the deepest impreiiion on every bo- 
ibin. Unhappily, however, a moll infatuated love 
of diihpation deitroyed ali the powers of his mini', 
and fome of the more excellent qualities of his heart. 
His houfes, his carriages, his horfes, his liveries, 
furpaffed in magnificence and elegance every thing 
that is fumptuous in the metropolis of England, 
The income he enjoyed was fplendid ; but not being 
quite fufiicient to defray all his expences, he felt 
himlelf under the necellity of borrowing, and he 
obtained a loan of one hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds. A large portion of the money was imme- 
diately employed to fuccour thole of his friends who 
appeared to be difhreiTed ; for his fentiments were 
tender and companionate ; but his fenfibility to the 
wants of others at length obliged him to open his 
eyes to his own. The fituation in which he found 
hio afFairs led him todefpair ; he retired to a brothel" 
lent for four women of the town, and palled four 
hours with infinite gaiety and fpirits in their coni- 
p^ny. On the near approach of midnight, he re- 
queued they would retire ; and in a few moments 
afterwards, drawing from his pocket a loaded piiiol, 
which he had carried about with him ali the after- 
noon, blew out hio brains. He had paffed the even- 
ing with thefe women in the fame manner as he had 
beep ufed to pals many others with different women 
of the fame defeription, without iniiltingon favours 
which they would mod willingly have granted. 
The common con verlation offuch interviews, or at 
molt the liberty of a falute, was all he delired or ex- 
G o 
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petted from them in return for his money. The gra- 
titude he felt for the temporary oblivion which thefe 
intercourfes occafioned, ripened in his boiom into 
all the feeliqgs of the v.armelt friendftiip. 

A celebrated aclrefs on the London theatre, whofe 
conve?jations had already drained him of coniidera- 
b!e films of money, requeited of him, only three 
days before his death, to lend her five and twenty 
guineas. He returned an aniwer, that he had not 
at that time more than eight or ten guineas at his 
command, and thefe he lent to her ; but he immedi- 
ately borrowed the remainder, and gave her the 
fqm Ihe required. 

This unhappy young man, fhortly before the fa- 
tal catal'rophe, had written to his father, and dif- 
clofed the real Rate of his affairs ; and the night, 
the very night on which he terminated his exiftence, 
his affectionate parent, the good Lord Milton, ar- 
rived in London, for the purpofe of paying all the 
debts of his (on. Thus lived and died this defiitute 
and dilnpated man ! How different from the hie 
and death of the innocent and virtuous ! 

I truft I fhall be forgiven in reciting here the Sto- 
ry of a Young Lady whofe memory I am anxious to 
preferve ; for 1 can with great truth fay of her, as 
Petrarch laid of his beloved Lai ra, " The world is 
" unacquainted with the excellence of her charact- 
" er ; for fhe was only known to thofe whom me 
u has left behind to bewail her fate." 

Solitude in her mind fupplied the place of the 
world ; for ihe knew no other pleafures than thofe 
which a retired and virtuoas life affords. Submitt- 
ing with pious refignation to ail the difpenfations of 
Heaven, ihe fnftaincd, although naturally of a weak 
conflitution, every afflicTion with undiminiihed for- 
titude. Mild, gooJ, tender yet enduring her incel- 
fant fufferings without a murmur or a ligh ; timid, 
referved, but diiclofing all the feelings of her foul 
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with a kind of filial enthufiafm ; of this defcription 
was the fuperior character of whom I now write ; a 
character who convinced me, by her fortitude un- 
der the fevereit misfortunes, how much ftrength 
Solitude is capable of conveying to the minds even 
of the feebleit beings. Difridetu of her own pow- 
ers, me relied with the molt perfect confidence up- 
on God, and gu : ded herfelf in every thing, by my 
precepts. Taught by my experience, febmitting to 
my judgment, lhe felt for me the moil ardent affecti- 
on-; and, without making any profelfions, convinc- 
ed me by her a&ions of its imcerity. Willingly 
would I have facrificed my life to fave htr ; and I 
am fatisfled ihe would have given her own for me. 
My greatelt happinefs confiited in doing every thing 
that I thought was moft agreeable to her. She fre- 
quently prefented me with a rofe, a prefent from 
which ihe knesv I received confiderable delight ; and 
fro:n her hand it was fuperior to the richelt treafure. 
A malady ofalmoft a fingular kind, a ha;morr-hace 
of the lungs, fuddenly deprived me of the comfort 
of this beloved child, even while I fupporied her in 
my arms. Acquainted with her, conftitution, I 
immediately faw the blow was mortal. How fre- 
quently, during that fatal day, did my wounded 
bleeding heart bend me on my knees before my 
God, to implore her recovery ! But I concealed my 
feelings from her obfervation. Although fenfible 
of her danger, fhe never communicated the leait ap- 
prehension. Smiles arofe upon her cheeks when 
ever I entered or quitted the chamber. Although 
worn down by this fatal diftemper, a prey to the 
molt corroding griefs, the iharpeit and moft intolera- 
ble pains, flie made no complaint. She mildly an- 
fwered all my queftonsby fome fhort fentence, but 
without entering into any detail. Her decay and 
approaching diffolution became obvious to the eye ; 
but to the laft moment of her life, her countenance 
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preferved a ferenity equal to the purity of her mind 
and the affectionate tendernefs of her heart. 

Thus I beheld my dear, my only daughter, af- 
ter a lingering fufferance of nine long months, ex- 
pire in my arms ! — Exclufive of the ufual internal 
appearances which attend a consumption of the lungs, 
the liver was extremely large, the ftomach uncom- 
monly fmall and contracted, and the vifcera much 
overcharged, So many attacks, alas ! where need- 
lefs to the conqueft. She had been the fubmilTive 
victim of ill health from her eariicft infancy; her 
appetite was almoft gone when we left Swifferlandj 
a refidence which fhe quitted with her ufual fweet- 
nefs of temper, and without difcovering the fmall- 
eft regret, although a young man, as handfome in 
his perib n as he was amiable in the qualities of his 
mind, the object, ofherfirft, her only affection, a 
few weeks afterwards put an end to his exiitence in 
defpair. 

The few happy days we pafled at'Hanover, where 
me was much refpected and beloved, fhe amufed 
herfelfby compofing religious prayers, which were 
afterwards found among her papers, and in which 
fhe implores death to afford her a fpeedy relief from 
her pains: fhe wrote alfo many letters, always af- 
fecting, and frequently fublime, during the fame 
period. They were filled with expreflions of the 
fame defire fpeedily to re-unite her foul with the 
Author of her days. The 1 aft words' my dear, my 
well-beloved child uttered, amidft the moft painful 
agonies, where thefe : " To-dayj I ihail tafte the 
joys of Heaven !" 

We fhould be unworthy of this bright example, 
after having teen the fevereft fuiferings fuftained by 
a fei le cariiert period of life, and of the 

sveakeft conftitution by nature, if we permitted our 
minds to be dejected by misfortunes, when by the 
fnialleft degree of courage we may be enabled to 
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Airmount them. A female who under the anguifh 
of inexpreffible torments, never permitted the ligh 
of eomplayit to efcape from her lips ; but fubmitted 
with lilent refignation to the will of Heaven, in 
hope of meeting with reward hereafter. She was e- 
ver adtive, invariably mild, always companionate 
to the miferies of others. But we, who have be- 
fore our eyes the fublime inftruciions which a charac- 
ter thus virtuous and noble has given us under the 
prefiure of a fatal difeafe, under the horrors of con- 
tinued and bitter agonies ; we, who like her afpire 
to the attainment of the glorious feat of happinefs 
and peace, refufe to fubniit to the fmalleft facrifice, 
make no endeavour to oppofe the ftorms ol fortune 
by the exertion of courage, or to acquire that pati- 
ence and refignation which a candid examination of 
our own hearts, and a lilent communion with God, 
would certainly afford. 

Senfible and unfortunate beings ! the lighted af- 
flictions, when compared with griefs like mine, 
drive you, at prefent, to difquietude and defpair. 
But, you may give credit to experience, they will 
eventually raiie your minds above the low confeder- 
ations of the world, and give a ftrength to your 
powers which you now conceive to be impollible. 
You now think yourfelves funk into the deepeft 
abyfs of fuffering and (orrow ; but the time will foon 
arrive, when you will perceive yourfelves in that 
happy fituation which lies betwen an attachment to 
the earth and a fond devotion to Heaven. You will- 
then feel a calm repofe, be fufceptible of plea fu res 
equally iubftantial and fublime ; your minds will be 
withdrawn from the tumultuous anxieties of life, 
and filled with ferene and comfortable fentiments of 
immortality. Bleffed, fupremely bleffed is that be- 
ing who knows the value of a life paiTed in retire- 
ment and tranquillity ; who is capable of enjoying 
the iilence of the groves, and the retirement of ru- 
ral Solitude. The foul then talks celeftial pleafures, 
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even under the deepeft imprelhons of forfOV and de- 
jedYion ; regains its ftrength, colleds new courage, 
and afts with perfect freedom. The eye looks with 
fteadinefs on the tranfient fufferings of difeafe, the 
mind no longer feels a dread of Solitude, and we 
learn to cultivate, during the remainder of our lives, 
a bed of rofes round even the tomb of death. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE UPON THE MIND, 



THE ineftimable value of liberty can only be 
conceived by minds that arc free. Slaves are 
forced to be content even in their bondage. He 
who has been long toiled about by the vicimtudes of 
fortune ; who has learned from the fufferings of his 
own experience to form a juft eftimate of men and 
things; who can examine every obj eel: with impar- 
tiality ; and, walking in the deep and narrow paths 
of virtue, derive his happinefs from his own mind, 
may be accounted free. 

The path of virtue is indeed rugged, dreary, and 
unfocial ; but it conducts the mind from painful 
difficulties to fublime repofe, and gently carries us 
over the acclivities of life into the delightful and 
extenfive plains cf happinefs and eafe. The love 
of Solitude, when cultivated to a certain extent at 
an early period of our lives, infpires the hear: 
with a noble independence ; efpeciaily in the breads 
of thofe youths, v/hofe eafy, uncorrupted fouls are 
yet fufceptible of virtuous impreiiions : it is to fuch 
characters alone that my precepts can prove ufe- 
ful ; it is to fuch characters alone I here pre- 
tend to point out the way which leads to true feli- 
city. 

I do not, however, wilh to conduct them through 
the paths of mifery to the retreats of Solitude, but 
would rather induce them to feek retirement fr j:n a 
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diflike to diffipation, a diftafte to the idle pleafures 
of life, a contempt for the treacherous profelfion of 
the world, a dread of being feduced by its infinuat- 
ing and deceitful gaieties. 

Many men have acquired and experienced in So- 
litude that fuperiority of genius which enables its 
pofTeiTors to command events. Like the majeftic 
cedar which braves the fury of the wilder! wind, 
there are many champions of virtue who have refill- 
ed in retirement the ftorms of vice. It has indeed 
happened, that fome men have retained even 'in So- 
litude all the weakneffes of human nature ; but there 
are a!fo many others who have proved, chat wife 
men cannot become degenerate even in the molt 
dreary feclufion. Viiited by the auguft: fpirits of 
the dead, left to liften to their own thoughts, and 
fecluded from the fight of every breathing object, 
they mult converfe with God alone. 

There are two periods of life in which Solitude 
becomes peculiarly ufeful : in youth, to acquire a 
fund of ufeful information, to form the outline of 
the character we mean to fupport, and to fix the 
modes of thinking we ought through life invariably 
to purfue : in age, tckualta retrofpective eye on the . 

.cpurfe of life we have led, to reflect on the e- 
vents that have happened, upon all the flowers ^ 
we have gathered, upon all the teinpefU we have > 
furvived. 

Lord Bolingbroke fays, that there is not a deep- ^ 

' ernor a finer obfervation in all lord Bacon JMW or ks ~ 
than the following: " We muft choofe^^timcs 
*-* fuch virtuous obje£is as are proportioned to the 
" means we have of, purfuing them, and as belong 
** particularly to the ftations we are in, and the du- 
fi ties of thole Rations. We muft determine and fix 
" our minds in fuch manner upon them, that the 
*■' purfuit of them may become the hujinefs y and 
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u the attainment of them the end of our whole 
" lives *. Thus we fhall imitate the great operati- 
u ons of nature, and not the feeble, flow, and 
" imperfect: operations of art. We mull not pro 
" ceed, in forming the moral character, as aftatua- 
" ry proceeds in forming a ftatue, who works 
14 fometimes on the face, fometimes on one part, 
" and fometimes on another; but we mnft pro- 
" ceed, and it is in our power to proceed, as nature 
" does in forming a flower, or any other of her 
" productions ; rudiment a partium omnium Jlmul 
" parit tt producit ; fhe throws out altogether and 
u and at once the whole fyftem of every being, and 
" the rudiments of all the parts." 

Ye amiable youths, from whofe minds the artifi- 
ces and gaieties of the world have not yet obliterat- 
ed the precepts of a virtuous education ; who are 
not yet infected with its inglorious vanities; who, 
ftill ignorant of the tricks and blandifhments of re- 
duction, have preferved in your funis the defire to 
perform fome glorious action, and retained the pow- 
ers to accomplilh it ; who, in the rnidit of fealting, 
dancing, and aifcmblies, feel an inclination to e- 
fcape from their unfatisfa&ory delights, Solitude 
t will afford you a fate afylum.** Let the voice of ex, ( 
p% perience recommend you to cultivate a fondnefs for # 
domeftic pleafures, to roufe and fortify your fouls * 
1 to noble deeds, to acquire that fine and noble fpirit 
^ which. teaches you to eftimate the characters of men ' 
and the pleafures of fociety, by their intrinfic \ 
valuesJB 
« You will find it abfolutely neceffary to force 

* Lord Bolingbroke, in his" Idea of a Patriot 
King" has paraphrafed the original, vt Ut continuo 
vert at et efformetfe animus, una opera, in virtutes" 
in order to apply it with greater effect to the occali- 
on for which he quotes it. 
H 
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yourfelves from a world too trifling and infignificant * 
to afford you any great examples. It is in studying 4 
the charaders of rhe Greeks, the Romans, the En- ▲ 

glilli, that you mult learn to fur mount every diffi- * 
culty. In what nation will you find more celebrat- 
ed instances of human greatnels ? What people 
poiTefs more valour and courage, more firnmefs, 
more knowledge, a greater love for the arts and 
fciences ? But do not deceive yourfelves, by be- 
lieving that wearing the hair cut Jhort will make 
you englijhmen. You mult, initead of that, eradi- 
cate the vices, fubdue the weakneffes of your na- 
ture, and only imitate them in their peculiar great- 
nefs. It is the love of liberty, the qualities of cour- 
age, penetration, fublimity of fentiments, and 
Itrength of reafon, that conltitute the true EngHj/.'- 
man, and not their half boots and jockey hats, it 
is virtue alone, and not titles, that elevate the cha- 
racters of men. An illuftnous deferent is certainly 
an advantage, but not a merit. 1 honour you for 
having already formed a proper eftimate of thefe 
fplendid trifles, for having already learned that he 
v/ho venerates fuch little objects can never attain to 
greatnefs. Let women only boaft of hereditary de- 
scent, of a line of anteilors, who, during a courfe 
of centuries, were perhaps diftinguiihed from the 
reft of mankind merely by the fplcndour of their 
equipage, while the humble citizen was forced to 
follow on foot. In tracing your genealogies, reck- 
on thofe only among the number of your anceftors 
•who have performed lb me great and glorious action, 
whofe fame mines with brilliancy in every page of 
their country's hiftory, and whofe characters are 
cited with applaufe afid admiration in diftant nati- 
ons : but never lofe light of this important truth, 
that no one can be truly great without a knowledge 
pfhimfeif. 

In your journey through life two ways lie open 
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' to your choice. The one will conduct you to a 
A fragrant garden, through delightful groves, per- 
fumed with the fweeteft odours, where a_ verdant 
bed, bedecked with rofes, will invite your enchant- 
ed fenies to a foft repofe ; this is the path of plea- 
fure which the multitude are ealily feduced to fol- 
low, and where mulic, dancing, and love, offer to 
every fenfe fuch variety cf delight. The other is a 
left frequented way, rugged and uneven, the pro- 
grefs through it flow, where, while the wearied 
pafTenger toils along, he frequently tumbles down 
fome dangerous precipice, which to him appeared 
at greater diffance. Here the cries of favage ani- 
mals alone are heard, the inceffant croaking of the 
boding raven, the fnarp and fhivering hiiTes of the 
wily ferpent ; and the filent, unbounded 4efert 
which reigns around infpire the mind with terror 
and affright. The path of pleafure leads us to the 
world ; the rude and rugged way is the road to ho- 
nour. The one conducts you through fociety to 
places and employments either in the city or at 
court ; the other, fooner or later, will lead you in- 
to Solitude. Upon the one road you will perhaps 
become a villain ; a villain rendered dear and amia- 
ble by your vice' to fociety. Upon the other road, 
it is true, you may be hated and deipifed ; but 
you will become a man ; a man after my own 
heart. 

The rudiments of a great character muftbe form- 
ed in Solitude. It is there alone that the folidity of 
thought, the fondnefs of activity, the abhorrence 
of indolence, which conftitute the hero and thefaee, 
are firft acquired. Many celebrated Germans of 
my acquaintance lived folitary lives unconnected 
with fociety, during their reiidence at the univerfi- 
ty. They ihunned the fafhionable vices of the 
.colie.Mans, and preferved their native puritv ; they 
adopied a lioicif.n, and preferved not only their 
H 2. 
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chaflity, but their application to ftudy. They arc 
now become minifters of Hate, celebrated writers, 
and great philosophers, who have defufed wifdom, 
baniihed prejudice, and from their earlieft youth 
opened new roads in lifeutterly unknown to vulgar 
minds. 

A tribute of the higheft gratitude is due to the 
noble character who has obferved, " When yon 
" behold a youth of folic! parts withdraw himielf 
" from the world, fall into a low and melancholy 
" humour, become filent "in company, and teftify 
" by the Severity of his manners and coldnefs 
" of his feelings, that the contemptible beings with 
" whom he has allocated have infpired his foul 
" with difguft ; i£ you perceive that his mind emits 
" its rays like flaihes of lightning in the obfeurity 
" of a dark night, and then falls into a long and 
" filent calm ; if you difcover that he feels himfelf 
u furrounded by a painful void, and that every 
*' objeel which prelents itielfonly infpires his mind 
" with new averfion and difguft ; you then behold, 
u notwithstanding he has not openly complained, 
'* a happy plant, which only requires the cultivati- 
'* on of a judicious hand to bring forth its fruits, 
" and difclofe its beauties. O ! apply to it a foiter- 
li ing care. It v\ ill become worthy of your kind- 
" nels : and he who ftops the progrels of its 
" life, is the moft deteftible of murderers." 

To rear a youth of this difcription would form 
the joy and pleafure of my future days. I would 
nouriih him in my very heart. I would watch o- 
ver him with the tendered care. I would conceal 
his growing virtues from the jealous and malignant 
obfervation of envious eyes ; prevent their endea- 
vours to fuppreis the efforts of a genius furpaliing 
their own ; and with a lingie whifper 1 would drive 
away thofe noxious vermin, enervated and infiped 
men of faihion, from my healthful plant. If, ho\ - 
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ever, fuch an amiable youth did not immediately 
liften to my voice, and become obedient to my pre- 
cepts ; if he did not altogether defpife the manners 
of the world, I would let him occafionly fail among 
the rocks of life, and permit him to be gently 
wrecked in fituations where experience, deficient 
of the powers of youth, would have efcaped from 
danger. 

aide fometimes begets a degree of arrogance 
and obftinacy ; but a iittle experience in the world 
foon eradicates theie defefts. The mifanthropy 
of thefo noble youths, their contempt of foil y and 
their pride offpirit, changes by the maturity cf 
age into dignity of character, and gives them a 
more generous intrepidity, a more exalted con- 
tempt of that fear which youth naturally entertain 
in the fociety of men. The fatires they once dread- 
ed then lofe all their keenefs, and only form a con- 
trait of what things are with what they ought to 
be. Their contempt for vice rifes iwto a noble 
enthullafm for virtue ; and they extract from the 
long intellectual war of experience a complete know- 
ledge of the world, and a companionate feeling 
which, however it may occaiionly fwerve, will ne- 
ver die. 

But there is alfo a fcience of the heart too fre- 
quently neglected, and with which it is neceffary, 
at leal! as far as it is polhble, to familiarife our- 
felves in early youth. This is the noble fcience of 
philofophy, which forms the characters of men, 
which teaches us to attain the end we wifh rather 
by the blandilhments of love than by the efforts of 
power ; a fcience which corrects the cold dictates of 
reafon by the warm feelings of the heart, opens to 
view the dangers to which they are expofed, 
animates the dormant faculties of the mind, 
and prompts them to the practice of all the vir- 
tues, 

H 3 
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Dion had been brought up in all the bafenefs and 
lervility of courts; he was accuftomed to a life of 
foftnefs and effeqainancy, and, which is more perni- 
cious, to a life of great magnificence, profufioir, 

and pleafure of every kind : but no iboner had he 
read the divine Plato, no fooner had he tatted of 
that refined philofophy which leads to a life of vir- 
tue, than his whole foul became deeply enamoured 
of its charms. 

The infpiration which Dion caught from reading 
the works of Plato, every mother may filently, and 
unperceivcd, pour into the mind of her child Philo- 
fophy, from the lips of a wife and fenfible mother 
penetrates into the mind through the feelings of the 
heart. Who is not fond of walking even through 
the rougheft and molt difficult path, when conduct- 
ed by the hand they love? What ipecies of in- 
ftru&ion can excel the fweet leii'ons whieh proceed 
from a female mind endowed with a found under- 
ftanding, an elevated ftyle of thinking, and whofe 
heart feels ail the affection that her precepts infpire? 
Oh ! may every mother io endowed be blefled with 
a child who fondly retires with her to her clofet 
and liftens with delight to her inftrucrions ; who, 
with a book in his pocket, loves to climb among the 
rocks, alone; who, when engaged in rural fport, 
throws himfelf at the foot of lbme venerable tree, 
and leeks rather to trace out great and illulirious 
characters in the pages of Plutarch, than to toil for 
game in the thickets of thefurrounding woods. The 
wifhesof a mother are accomplifned when the Soli- 
tude and lilence of the forefts excite fuch thoughts 
in the mind of her beloved child * ; when he begins 

* " Mirum cQ™ fays the Younger Pliny, " ut 
*' animus agitatione motuque corporis excitetur. 
" Jam undique filva et Solitudo ipforumque Mind 
tf Jilentium, quod venationi datur } magna cogitation.' 
J* incitamentafunt.'" 
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to think that there are (till greater characters than 
the Burgomaiter and Counfellor of the town, or 
even than the noble Lord of the furrounding villa- 
ges; characters who enjoy more pure and elevated 
pleafures than the gaming-table or affemblies are ca- 
pable of affording ; characters who at every interval 
of leifure feek the fhades of Solitude with rapture 
and delight ; in whole minds the love of literature 
and philoibphy has dwelt from their earlielt infancy ; 
whole hearts thele itudies have warmed and ani- 
mated at every lubfequent period of their lives ; and 
who amidft the greateft dangers preferve that de- 
lightful tafte which has power to banifh melancholy 
from the deepeit cavern, and dejection from the 
molt frightful defert. 

But fuppofe a lbn thus educated at length fixed 
in the metropolis : think how every object mult ex- 
cite difguft in his brealt, and render him unhappy. 
It is therefore proper to initruct him, that a wife 
and fenfible man, whatever may be his (ituation in 
life, his age, or the country he inhabits may find in 
Solitude innumerable refources againft the infipiduy 
of fociety and all the falfe and deceitful joys of the 
world. 

The provincial towns poffefs many advantages 
over great and populous cities, by bringing us back 
to a knowledge of ourfelves. With what fuperior 
pleafure do we pafs our time, how much more leifure, 
liberty, and quietude we enjoy in an humble village 
than in a great city, where the mind is continually 
diftracted by too great variety of objects ! Here we 
live contented with ourleb'es, without being every 
morning tormented with a number of meffages, by 
inceffant propofals of fome new fcheme to kill the 
day. Here we are not neeeifttated, to facrifice eve- 
ry domeltic care, all the occupations of the mind, 
even the fweet converfe of thole we love, to end- 
Jefs vilits. The quietude of rural retirement affords 
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us opportunity to follow the courfe of our fenti- 
mentsand ideas, to examine whether chcy are juft, 
before we determine on our choice ; in great cities, 
on the contrary, men act firft, and reflect on their 
conduct afterwards. In a village, the impreffions 
we receive are more lively and profound; whilit in 
great cities, time is entirely employed to create a- 
mufements, which vanifli the moment they are ap- 
proached ; the bofom enjoys no repofe, and while 
it fighs for reft, the hope, defire, ambition, duty, 
languor, difgult, and contrition which it eternally 
feels, drives it for ever away. 

But the minds of thofe who have retired to the 
<:alm fcenes of rural life, are frequently as vacant 
and deferred as the hamlets in which they live ; and 
they find the leifure, the happy leifure which they 
enjoy without knowing its value, tedious and irk- 
fome. There are, indeed, very few who have ac- 
quired the art of rendering Solitude ufeful and rati- 
onal. Men of rank proudly fancy that their honour 
"would be degraded by the company of ruftics, and, 
in confequence of this miftaken idea, prefer a life of 
conftraint, avoid all intercourfe, and live in fplen- 
did languor, rather than enjoy a free and happy 
life with rational and honeit peaiants. They 
ought to adopt a conduit directly the reverfe, 
efpecially when they are difcontented with 
themfelves : they ought to mix familiarly in the 
company of all honeit men, and acquire the e- 
iteem of every one by their kindnefs and attentions. 
The lowlieft clown capable of communicating a new 
thought, or of railing one agreeable fentiment in 
the mind, is on that account a very intereiting com- 
panion to a man who is at a iofs how to employ his 
time, who is tormented by vexation and ill-humour. 
Thofe to whom time is a burden, mould not defpife 
even the humbleft character ; and in the rural re- 
treat, the fhepherd and the king fnould iive on e« 
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qnal terms, forget the paltry diftincYions of birtli, 
and all the prejudices which the manners of the 
world have railed reipecting the difference of their 
iituation. This conduct, would at leaft be more plea- 
ling than to hear a ruftic reprobating the venality 
of the nobility, only becaufe the gentlemen of his 
neighbourhood refufe to admit him into their com- 
pany. 

The only way, as it appears to me, by which 
men of diftinction can live happily in the country, 
is to deport themfelves peaceably and affably to eve- 
ry one, to feel and to exercile an univerfal attenti- 
on and kind concern for the comfort of others, and 
to grant them as much of their time and conventi- 
on as they lhall think proper. 

It is impollible to conceive what advantages the" 
mind gains in the Solitude of a fequeftered village, 
when it once begins to feel difguit at the tirefome 
intercourfes of the great world. Life is no where fo 
completely enjoyed ; the happy days of youth are no 
where more advantageoufly employed; a rational 
mind can no where find greater opportunities of em- 
ploying its time ; the dangers even of Solitude itfelf 
are no where fooner learned, or more eafily avoid- 
ed. Every little village may be confidered as a con- 
vent, where a fmall fociety of perfons, dilVant and 
detached from the world, are confined to few ideas ; 
where, for that reafon, the pallions of the wicked 
ferment and dilcharge themfelves with greater force; 
and where calm and honed minds mult affociate with 
congenial characters, or retire to Solitude in their 
humble cell. 

Small towns refemble each other in certain mate- 
rial points, and only differ in the manner by wlRch. 
they are governed. The mind is never fubjecled to 
a more odious tyranny than that which prevails in 
thefe little republics ; where not only the rich citi- 
zen erects himfelf into a proud matter over his leis 
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wealthy equals, but where the contracted notions 
of this little defpot become, if unoppofed, the ftand- 
ard of reafon to all the town. 

The members of finall republics care only for 
themfelves, and feel little anxiety about any thing 
that pafles beyond their own limits. The all-power- 
ful and imperious Governor confiders his little ter- 
ritory as the univerfe. His breath alone decides e- 
very queflion that is propoled at the Guild-Hail ; 
and the reit of his time is wholly occupied in main- 
taining his authority over the minds of his fellow- 
citizens, in relating anecdotes of families, circulating 
fuperftitious tales, talking of the price of corn, the 
collection of tythes, the rent of his manors, hay- 
harveft, vintage-time, or the next market. Next 
to God, he is within his own little town thegreatefl 
man upon the face of the earth. The humble, ho- 
neft citizen ftands with fear and tremoTmg in the 
prefence of his redoubtable majefty ; for he knows 
that he is able to ruin him by an immediate procefs. 
The wrath of an upllart magiftrate is more terrible 
than the thunder of Heaven; for this foon pafles a- 
way, but that remains for ever. The good judges 
of a provincial town raife their proud heads, and 
look down with contempt on the humble fuitors ; 
govern, order, cenfure, and condemn, without re- 
gard to truth or jullice; and their approbation or 
diflike*eftablifhes in credit, or configns to infamy. 

The inhabitants of thefe towns are in general 
much addicted to Law : an attorney is in their eyes 
the brighter! genius ; the facred voice of Reafon is 
an empty found ; in vain fhe cries aloud, for they 
only believe that right which the court of juftice 
fhall decree. If one among them fhould abfent him- 
felf from their meetings, and, yielding to reflection, 
fhould think and act with liberality or candour, 
they fufpedt him of fome intention to impofe on 
them j for, except in the religious order, they 
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have no idea of a ftndious man ; and language will 
not furnifh any word expreifive of the high con- 
tempt in which they hold a literary character. They 
are ignorant that reafon and Juperfiithn are contra- 
dictory terms. The man who fmiles at their cre- 
dulity in believing that fome misfortune is impend- 
ing, becaufe a hen has laid her egg before their 
door, a crow has croaked upon the chimney-top, or 
a moufe has run along the floor, cannot, in their 
idea, poflefs the leail religion. They are yet ig- 
norant that men are no longer confidered free- 
thinkers,' for humbly doubting whether the fre- 
quent fpots in linen announce the death of fome 
beloved relation. They know not, alas J that it is 
poilible to become ferviceable to mankind, without 
having ever opened their lips in the town-hall ; and 
that, at all events, they may hereafter be noticed 
by the really great and good, notwithftanding they 
have happened to incui? the difpleafure of the great 
men. of their little town. They are unconfeious 
that there are men of independent fpirits in the 
world, and that they are the only beings who would 
fo tamely endure a mean iubmiilion to the little ty- 
rant of their poor domain. They do not feel that 
an honeft man will only bow before the Deity him- 
felf, only fubmit to the laws of his country, only 
reverence luperior talents, obey virtue, relpecl 
merit, audfmileat the vain wrath and ludicrous ap- 
pearance of the provincial mag'dtrate, when he re- 
ceives him in anger with his hat upon his head. 
They do not perceive that Slander, the common 
fcourge of every country-town is only the vice o 
thofe narrow minds who vifit their neighbour mere- 
ly to fpy out his errors, and report with incrcafed 
malevolence whatever they can find wrong, either 
in his houfe, his kitchen, or his cellar. In fhort, 
ey who are ignorant of fo many things, cannot 
e apprifed, that they would foon tire of the idle 
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talk and chatter of a country-town; that they 
would no longer amufe themielves in picking out 
their neighbour's faults, if they were once acquaint- 
ed with the advantages of Solitude ; with what a 
noble ardour they would boldly procerd through 
the road of fcienre, and, fuperior to the meannefs 
of envy, free from the difgrace of calumny, would 
fteadly purfue the path of virtue with hardinefs and 
vigour. 

A determined resolution to lead a life of Solitude 
is the only remedy that can be adopted in a Situati- 
on like this. An univerfal philanthropy for all the 
world will not filence the tongue of envy ; for e- 
ven to fuch a conduct, the world will always impute 
interefted motives; we mull therefore live without 
affording fuch opportunities to calumny, and, with 
the exception of thofe whom we love and revere, 
turn our basks on the reft of mankind. 

A virtuous young man, who perhaps afpires to 
advance himfelf in life, will not in the world find 
the leaft aifiitance. In no one of the faihionable 
circles will he meet with information or encourage- 
ment ; he will neither make himfelf known nor be- 
loved ; and if he fhould excite attention, he will not 
be underftood ; they will conlider him as a weak, 
ridiculous character, who, inftead of feeking by 
adulation to gain the intereft of the great and pow- 
erful, prefers the pleafure of writing or reading by 
himfelf. In vain has he been reared in the bofom 
of a liberal and enlightened family ; in vain has he 
received his education among the noble ft characters; 
'in vain are his principles eftablifhed by a corre- 
spondence with the bcit and moft learned philofo- 
phers of the age ; for thefe advantages only afford 
greater inducement to opprefs his activity and i'top 
his courfe. 

Does the ear hear or the heart feel all this in a 
provincial town, to which the refinements of tl 
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metropolis have not yet fpread ? What man will 
continue to patronize him, unlefs he becomes dex- 
terous in affording ufeful accommodation to thofe in 
whofe hands the whole power refides ; from whom 
alone hunger can receive bread, or incluftry pro- 
cure employment ; to whofe will every thing is 
iubmitted ; who direct and govern every move- 
ment ; and by whofe nod, honour, fame, efteem, 
are conferred or taken away ? His mind muft 
cautioufly conceal the fuperiority of its knowledge ; 
his eyes muft appear blind to what he fees ; his 
heart ieern fenfelefs of what he feels ; he muft con- 
stantly liiten to a ioofe and frothy converfation, dur- 
ing which, however fatiguing it may be, he is de- 
nied the privilege of yawing, and is ruined for e- 
ver, if, by his tilence, he permits the fhadow of 
diiTatisfaction to appear. He will be deipiled as a 
man of fenie and underftanding, notwithstanding 
he ufes every endeavour to be thought otherwife.* 
Surrounded by fo much deformity, both he and his- 
friends might blulh for want of that diftinguifhing 
eminence upon the back, but that he hears them 
gravely talk at the Hotel de Ville upon the import- 
ant care of a liable, much oftener than they meet 
in London and Verfailles to decide upon the fate of 
Europe; and mult lit with as much atteinion to 
hear them argue upon the right of a partit ion-wall, 
as if he was placed in ihz iynod of the Gods. 
Perceiving, therefore, that prefumption, ignor- 
ance, and proud Itupidity are infinitely in higher* 
eftimation than the nobleft exercife of realon ; rhad 
men of the dulled: appreheniions are the molt far- 
ward and impudent ; that their vain and idle boaft- 
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A man of an enlightened mind, " fays Hclve- 
" tins wit/) whatever addrefs he may conceal h'.s 
" character, ean never fo exactly refcmble a fool 
" as a fool refembles himfelf." 
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ings alone model the wit and direct, the opinion of 
the day ; that envy fattens itfelf molt inveterately 
upon the enlightened and well-informed ; that phi- 
lofophy is conlidered as a contemptible delirium, 
and liberty miftaken for a fpiritof revolt; perceiv- 
ing, in lhort, that it is impolfible to fucceed, unlefs 
by means of the moil fervile complaifance and the 
molt degrading fubmiflion, what can lave a fenfible 
and ingenuous youth from the perils of iuch a fcene, 
but Solitude .' 

The poor poet Martial, * on his return to 
Bibilis, the place of his nativity, in Spain, after 
having lived thirty-four years among the moit learn- 
ed and enlightened men of Rome, found nothing 
but a dreary defert, a frightful Solitude. Unable 
to form a lociety which could ail'ordhim the fmalleft 
pleafure, a painful languor preyed upon his mind. 
Forced to alfociate with perfons who felt no plea- 
fure in the elegant delights of literature, who pof- 
feffed no knowledge of the fciences, hefighed incef- 
fantly to revifit the beloved metropolis where he 
had acquired fuch univerfal fame and approbation ; 
where his good fen fe, his penetration, his fagacity 
were p railed ; where his writings were promifed 
immortality by the admiration of the younger 
Pliny, to whom they appeared to poffefs equal 
fliarpnefs, wit, and eale ; whilft on the contrary, 
in the ftupid town of Bibilis his fame only acquired 
him that which in fmall cities will ever attain an 
excellent character, envy and contempt, 

In general, however, in all fmall towns, the 
mind regains by occasioned Solitude that which it 
has loft by its commerce with the world. If it be 

* " Accedit his" fays Martial, in the Preface 
to the TwelfthBook of his Epigrams, " municipalium 
" rubigo dentium etjudicii loco Iivor — adverfus quod 
(lijficile eft habere qnoiidie bonum ftomacbum." 
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abfolutely neceffary that you mould be abfurd 
through politenefs, and blind with your eyes com- 
pletely open ; if, in the in lipid circles of faihioii, 
you are obliged to conceal your ideas, and fubdue 
your feelings ; ifyou are forced to liltenwith atten- 
tion to that which you would rather be deaf than 
hear; if you malt be chained to the flavery of the 
gaming-table, although there is no puniihment to 
you lb feverej if every happy thought mult be 
Itrangled in its birth, all bnlliancy of exprellioa 
fuppreiTed, the looks of love concealed, and honed: 
truth difguifed ; if your whole time muftbe devoted 
to pleafe characters who are ignorant of your me- 
rit ; — O reflect ! — that in fueh a fituation the ener- 
vated fpirit lies buried in cold obfeurity, like the 
fire in the Bint untouched by fteel ; that your foul 
may languiih many years in this dangerous apathy ; 
and making a noble effort, fly from the feaits and 
coteries of your corrupted city, retire into the tran- 
quility of domeftic comfort, leek the lilence of the 
groves, live in the fociety of your own heart, and 
tafte, as your reward, the charms of that inefli- 
mable liberty which you have io long negle&ed to 
obtain. 

Freed from the world, the veil which di . \ 
the light will immediately vanifh ; the clouds which 
obfeured the light of rcafon difappear ; the pruViful 
burthen whkh oppred'ed the foul is a! 1 ; we 

no longer wreftle with misfortunes, becaufe we 
know how to foften them ; we no I murmur 

againft the difpenfations of I . but rel 

with calmnels and ferenity or. the advantages we 
have derived from Solitude. The contented heart 
fbon acquires the habit of patience ; every cc 
care flies from our breads on the v. _:y ; 

and on every fide agreeable and interefting fcenes 
orefent themfelves to our view : the brilliant fun 
linking behind the lofty mountains, tinging their 

I 2 
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fnow-crowned fummits, with gold ; the feathered 
choir haftenirrg to their molly homes, to tafte the 
fweets of calm repofe ; the proud crowing of the 
amorous cock ; the How march of the oxen return- 
ing from their daily toil ; the noble activity of the 
generous fteed : furrounded by fuch objetts, we re- 
ceive the vifits of intruders with an open air, and, 
provided they do not too frequently interrupt the 
p'eafures of our retreat, we reconcile our hearts to 
all mankind. 

But it is ftill more neceiTary to' fave ourfelves 
from the dangers of the metropolis than from thole 
of the provincial towns. The follies and vices of 
high life are much more contagious than thofe of 
the fimpie citizen. How foon the fin eft beams of 
the imagination die away ! How loon docs good- 
nefs lofe its power where fenfe and truth are con- 
ftantly defpifed ; where ftrong and energetic minds 
infpire averlion ; and the virtues are thrown afide 
as an inconvenient and opprefiive yoke ! How foon 
does the human mind become weak and fuperlicial, 
when leparated from thole by whom it might be en- 
lightened and adorned ! How fuddenly do all the 
finer feeli"gs of the heart, and the nob-left efforts of 
the mind, decay in the company of thole oftcntati- 
ous characters who affect to difdain all tafte, all 
pleafures, in mixed fecieties* 

The great and falhionable, however, are in eve- 
ry country efteemed the beft company ; but the 
great, unhappily, are not in truth always the /;<?/?, 
however they may think proper to contemn the in- 

* The French is " Afjemblies fans auvre melee ;" 
to which is fu'ojoined the following explanation : 
** Thefe, in theftyle of the German nobility, are 
'< affemblies from which not only all commoners are 
" excluded, but all thofe whole nobility even is 
'< liable to the leaft fufpicion," 
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fericr orders of mankind. Whoever can deduce his 
nobility through a courfe of fixteen defcents, the 
value of his character is invariably fixed : the courts 
of princes and the manfions of the great are open to 
receive him ; and where merit is overlooked, he al- 
nioft univerfally acquires precedency over the man 
whole merit is his only recommendation ; but thofe 
qualities which alone can render him valuable as a 
man, his excellency mult learn in focieties where 
the powers of the mind and the virtues of the heart 
alone confer dignity and diftinftion. Let fuch a 
character, if he ihould chance to find one folitary 
moment while he is waiting in the antichamber of a 
prince, examine with rational calmnefs all thofe 
high prerogatives of which he is fo proud ; which, 
in his eltimation, place him fo much above the or- 
dinary level of mankind, and induce him to retrace 
his defcent to the creation of the world ; and he 
will find, that titles and genealogies without merit 
relemble thofe air-balloons which rife high only in 
proportion to their want of weight. 

In almoit every country, however, thefe titles of 
nobility feparate a certain clais of men from their 
fellow-citizens, who are in general better informed, 
more wife, more virtuous, and not unfrequently 
poffeifed of that true nobility, a great and honoura- 
ble character ! Men who have nothing to depend 
on for their fame, rank, or eftablifhment in the 
world, but a line of anceftry, not always the moft 
refpedtable ; who, relying folely on the merit of 
their birth, never feek to acquire any other, be- 
ca ufe it is the only merit of which they have any 
idea, have in all companies the higheft preceden- 
cy. It is true, that inch men are generally ac- 
quainted with the neweft modes of drefs, conduct 
with fuperiorlkill the varying fafhions, underftand 
the bon-ton^ exemplify the etiquette and manners 

1 3 
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of the day, and. conceiving they vvcre formed for 
the refinement offenfuaiity and voluptuoufnefs, fan- 
cy themfelves of courfe endowed with the 1110ft de- 
licate and fenfible faculties. 

Langour and difguft, however, penetrate even 
into thole iliuftrious afiemblies from whence even 
the pure and ancient nobility exclude the profane 
vulgar. This proposition may perhaps at fir ft view 
appear a paradox. But liften to ttie manner in - 
which a lady, v. ho fe perform 1 qualifications render- 
ed her more refpe&able than even the iplendour of 
her birth, explained thisamigma : 

" The men of whom our felecl parties are com- 
" pofecl, do not always pollefs the fame tafte and 
" fentiment with refpect to thefe afTern'olies ; but it 
" is ftill more rare for the women to be really fond 
'* of them. It is, in general, the lot of the great 
'• to poffefs a great deal by their birth, to deiire 
'* much more than they poflefs, and to enjoy no- 
" thing: in confequence of this difpofition, they 
u fly to places of public ref'ort in learch of each o- 
*' ther ; they meet without feeling the fmalleft 
*' pleafure, and mix among the group without being 

u obferved." What is it then that re-unites 

« them ?" afked I.—" It is their rank," 

fhe replied, " and afterwards cuftom, laflitude, 
l * and the continual defire of dillipation ; a deiire 
u infeparably attached to perfons of our condition.'* 
Since it is really poilible to experience difguft and 
languor in the afiemblies and other entertainments 
of- the great, let us examine ifSolitude may not have 
a v.feful intluence on the minds ofeven this clafs of 
pcrfons. 

Milled by falfe information, the nobility main- 
tain, that all the pleafures of Solitude center in a 
contempt of the world and hatred of mankind, or, 
what is ftill worfe, that inifanthropy is the only 
bafison which they are founded. On the contrary, 
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lam perfectly fatisfied, that their minds feel much 
more fpleen and mortification on their return from a 
public ailembly, than they poileiTed when they quitt- 
ed home— to fee the world. In Solitude there can 
be no contention : on the contrary, how many 
men are there who, frequenting public places with 
the vain hope of enjoying a tranlient pleafure, find 
all their addrefies refufed, and only experience ac- 
cumulated pain ! The fober voice of reafon is there 
but faintly heard ; while the light unmeaning 
tongue of folly is liftened to with delight ; our in- 
tellectual communications aiford no relifh ; no re- 
ciprocity oHentiment prevails ; the appearance of 
fa tisfaclion frequently excites envy, and a ferenity 
of mind is mifconitrued into fadnefs. The refpec- 
tive members of a numerous aflembly are in general 
actuated by fuch different and oppofite intereits, that 
it is irnpolFible to reconcile them with each other. — 
Afk that young and lovely girl. If in a public af- 
fembly Hie always experienced the pleafures which 
ihe hoped to find ? Afk her, If her heart is not 
tortured with vexation when the rich and youthful 
beau, unfafcinatcd by her charms, pays his addreiles- 
to ibme rival beauty ? A(k this rival beauty, What 
pangs her bofom feels when me perceives herfelf 
fupplanted by fome happier fair? and let this laft. 
acknowledge the kind of pleafure Ihe receives, if her 
admirer pays the leaft attention even to the fair fe- 
male whom her heart adores. Afk that fober ma- 
tron whofe bofom heretofore has felt thele torments, 
if fhe is not furious almoft when higher compliments 
are paffed on the beauty of youth, than on the 
w ifdom of age ? 

An Engliih gentleman whom I met in Germany 
faid in a manner extremely pidurefque, " There 
" are women who are eternally jealous that you 
" do not pay them fufneient refpecl, and who, in 
*' confequencc, aflume an arrogance, which would 
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M be infupportable even ia an emprefs ; while Ihe 
H might, by complacent fuiilcs, not only render cvc- 
" ry one about her pleafed and happy, bnt obtain 
" their admiration and applaufe. The falfe digni- 
u ty of fuch characters ruhics their tempers like the 
" quills upon the fretful porcupine, or the feathers 
M of a turkey cock in wrath." 

The mod diiftpated man muft furely view fuch 
characters with abhorrence and difguit ; and if he 
ferioufly reflects, how many there are who, carelefs 
of diitinguiihing between appearances and reality 
feel with equal indifference the love of truth and 
dread of falfehood ; how frequently the perfons 
who compoie what is Ity led good company are, e- 
ven in the judgment and opinion of their fincereft 
and molt liberal admirers, dazzled by falfe brillian- 
cy, and gratified by the moll trifling information ; 
that they (hun with terror the advantages of reflec- 
tion, tranquility, and Soliti.de ; that they prefer a 
life of inceiiant diflipation, and feldom confnlt their 
judgmencs or exercife their understandings: that 
they rather expect to receive pleafure from others, 
than endeavour to find it within themlelves ; con- 
duct themfelvesby cafual advice, rather than take 
the trouble of thinking for themlelves ; that amidft 
the molt favourable opportunities to obferve and Stu- 
dy the human character, they neither think nor 
fpeak but by the information of others ; that they 
guide themlelves by the prejudices of their education, 
the pride of their rank, and the dictates of falhion ; 
that they blindly adopt and defend the reigning o- 
pinion of the moment ; and revolve continually 
round the fame circle of defective notions, falfe i- 
deas, and obfeure expreilions ; — in reflecting on 
thefe errors, the molt diihpated man muft exclaim 
with one of the molt virtuous and resectable fages 
of Germany, " To be forced to frequent this good 
u company, is to a thinking and judicious mind one 
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i( of the greateft torments of life : but when a wife 
M man is obliged from indifpen fable motives to en- 
M dure this torment, he will learn by experience 
" to feel in a ftill higher degree the ineltimable value 
" of a rational Solitude." 

Men of the world therefore, if they a dr. with can- 
dour, and in the fincerity of their hearts examine 
the merits of thefe focieties, will foon entertain the 
deepeft contempt for this noify and tumultuous fcene 
of life, learn to prefe r the calm delights of Solitude, 
and feel a happy inclination growing in the bofom to 
difplay in more laudable purluits the (trength and 
energy of the mind. In thefe frequent viciihtudes 
of life, in this fucceifion of embarraffments, in this 
continual diffraction of the mind, every intellectual 
power evaporates. 

By this fcrupulous attention to all the duties of 
politenefs, running incelFantly from door to door to 
gain information of every man's health, we may,, 
indeed, pay the court of flattery to both high and 
low ; but we alfo thereby molt fhamefully lacrifice 
our Jives. The paflion for play not only confumes 
time, but enervates the fpirits ; while the obligati- 
ons of gallantry reduce the foul to the molt abject 
ftate of fervitude. 

The other entertainments of the great and gay 
are of as little value as their converiations. The 
man on whom Heaven has only beftowed the talenc 
of dancing, will make but a poor figure in foeicty. 
The courtier, whefe converfation entirely confiits 
of obfervations, that " this is contrary to the efta- 
" blifhed etiquette — that is the neweft fafhion — 
" thefe are the molt elegant embroideries on (ilk, 
" cloth, and velvet — in fuch a month there will be- 
" a gala," — is a creature ftill more pitiful. A man 
may without doubt recommend himfelf by fuch kind 
of information, by that affected intereft with which 
he fpeaks on a thoufand trifling concerns of life, by 
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the approbation which he gives to every paffion', 
the flattery with which he fooths every prejudice and 
encourages every folly ; but he thereby narrows 
his mind, and deftroys the faculty of confidering and 
forming a juft eiYnnate of any important fubjecr. 
Befides, the pleafures of high-life cannot be enjoyed 
without the concurrence of great numbers in the 
fame object at the fame time : but reading and me- 
ditation may be enjoyed at any time, and continued 
without the intervention of another perfon. It is 
true, indeed, that if a man of the world were only 
to think of this mode of life, he would be defpifed as 
a mifanthrope, and be obliged every moment to lift- 
en to the recommendation of entering into the round 
of public pleafure, to effect his cure, But, on the 
contrary, the focieties of the world, while they add 
fome little refinement to the natural rudenefs of hu- 
man manners, tend to increafe a miianthropic tem- 
per, by fr.rniihing the mind with a variety of rea- 
sons to juftify it. In lhort, the burthen of mifan- 
thropy is not greater in the mind of him who flies 
from the pleafures of the world, than in him who 
feeks them : the fir ft character only feels a hatred 
of vice and folly ; while, on the contrary, the idle 
and diffipated man hates every perlon who diftin- 
guifhes himfelf either by the goodnefs of his heart or 
the fupcrioricy of his understanding ; and by his en- 
deavours to deride all who poffefs merit, difcovers 
that he feels no hope of acquiring for himfelf either 
reputation or efieem. 

The mind that lcrioufly contemplates thefe truths,, 
and many others wh:^h thefe will fuggeft, mult feel 
the neceility of retiring occasionally from the world j 
at leaft of confining himfelf to the company of a few 
faithful friends, whole wit and talents, when com- 
pared with thole of the generality of men, will be 
v/hat a flop- watch is when compared with an hour- 
glafs. By the one you may undoubtedly diicover 
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the courfe of time ; but the other, from the nice art 
and happy care with which it is formed, points out 
every i'econd as it paffes. He, therefore, who feels 
the leaft inclination to ftudy either men or books, 
can derive pleafure only from the company and con- 
verfation of learned and enlightened minds ; and if, 
unfortunately, in his courfe through life, he fhould 
not meet with agreeable characters of this defcripti- 
on, the charms of Solitude will recompenfe his dif- 
appointment. 

A very great character, the younger Pliny, felt 
no fatisfaction from any fpecies of public entertain- 
ment, general feftival, or national folemnity, be- 
caufe he had cultivated a tafte for thofe pleafures 
which a contemplative mind affords. He wrote to 
one of his friends, M I have, for fome days part, 
!" read and written in the mod agreeable tranquilli- 
" ty. You will afk, How could this poihbly hap- 
" pen in the middle of Rome ? I will fatisfy you ; 
" It was during the celebration of the games of the 
" Circus, from the fight of which I do not feel the 
" fmalleft pleafure: to my mind they neither afford 
." novelty nor variety ; and confift of nothing worth 
-" feeing more than once. It is, therefore, iricon- 
u ceivable to me, how fo many millions of people 
U can prefs with fuch childilh curiofity merely to 
u fee horfes gallop and Haves feated on chariots. 
" When I reflect on theintereft, anxiety, and avi- 
u dity with which men purfue fights fo vain, frivo- 
" lous, and reiterated, I feel a fecret fatisfaction in 
" acknowledging that to me they afford no amufe- 
" ment, and that I enjoy a fuperior delight in con- 
" fecrating to the ftudy of the belles lettres that 
" time which they fo miferably facrifice to the en- 
> 4 tertainments of the Circus." 

But if, from fimilar motives, a man of the world 
were to fteal from the pleafures of good company, 
gsrould he not by that means degrade his character? 
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Would he not in tbe recefs of Solitude forget the 
bon-ton, and, of courfe, loie all thofe qualities 
which externally conftitute the fole difference be- 
tween the nobleman and his Gave ? 

The bon-ton, which confilts entirely in a facility 
of expreihon, in reprelenting our ideas in the molt 
agreeable manner, prevails in every country, and 
is poueffed in general by all men of fenfe and educa- 
tion, whatever their rank or condition in life may 
be. The nobleman and the clown, therefore, may 
alike acquire a knowledge of the bon-ton. The fo- 
litary character may perhaps appear in fociety with 
manners rather out of date ; but a certain propriety 
of behaviour will accompany him, which a man of 
true reflection will prefer, however foreign his ftyle 
may be to the faihion of the world. He may per- 
haps venture to appear in company with a coat, the 
colour of which was in fafliion the preceding year ; 
perhaps in his modes of thinking and manner of be- 
haviour fomething may he difcernable offenfive to 
the eyes of a man of the world, who upon thefe im- 
portant fiibjecls follows invariably the reigning opi- 
nion of the day; but by his eafy, open, honed air, 
by that natural politenefs which good fenfe and vir- 
tue infpire, a man, although he be rather out of the 
fafhjon, will never difpleafe a rational and refined 
obierver, even in the brilliant circles of a court, 
when ha if found to polYefs a decent demeanour and 
a mind {tared with ufeful information. The moft 
accompliihed courtier, with all his fiudied manners 
and agreeable addrefs, frequently difcovers that he 
pofieiles few ideas, and that his mind has only been 
employed on low and trifling objects. Among men 
of dill] pa ted minds, \\ ho confider groffnefs of con 
verfation and audacity of manners as the only criteri- 
on of good fenie and poliihed behaviour, a folitary 
man docs not always meet with a favourable recepti- 
on. The ftyle and fentiments which beftpleafe fuch 
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characters are impoflible to be learned in Solitude ; 
for he who moil contributes to the amufement of men 
of the world, can felcloaa boaft any other merit than 
that of attempting to ridicule every thing that is 
true, noble, great, and good ; or any other fuccefs 
than proving himfelf to be a foolifh character, with- 
out judgment, principle, or good manners. 

In what I have hitherto confidred in this chap- 
ter, no quertion has been railed of the internal and 
immediate advantages which Solitude confers upon 
the mind. 

The mind, without doubt, gains confiderable ad- 
vantage by having been accultomed to Solitude dur- 
ing the earlieft years of infancy, if inftru&ed in a 
judicious ufe of time. The cireumftance alfo, that 
even in fmall towns the mind may beimpreifed with 
a deep difguft of all thofe vices and irregularities 
which are common to fuch places, is by no means 
unimportant ; for it is highly advantageous, that 
without leffening the refpeft which is juitly due to 
the talents and virtues of men of quality, the mind 
fnould be taught to remark alfo their foibles and de- 
fects, in order to detach it from its fonduefs for the 
world, and connect it more clofely in connection 
with itfelf ; to make it feel how dearly its future 
happinefs is interefted in exciting every faculty to ac- 
quire thofe original, great, and ufeful ideas, which 
are fo feldom circulated in what is called good com- 
pany. 

But the firft and mod inconteftible advantage 
which Solitude confers, is, that it accuftoms the 
mind to think. The imagination becomes more 
lively, the memory more faithful, while the fenles 
remain undiftrafted. and no external object difgufts 
the foul. Withdrawn from the fatiguing toils of 
the world, where a thoufand adventitious objects, 
a thoufand incoherent ideas dance inceflantly before 
our eyes, Solitude prefents one fingle objed only to 
K 
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our view, and we deal ourfelves away from every 
thing but that on which the heart has fondly fixed 
its piirfuit. An author*, whofe works I could read 
with pleafure every hour of my life, fays, " It is 
l * the power of attention which in a great meafure 
u diftinguifhes the wife and ihe great from the vul- 
u gar and trifling herd of men. The latter are acr 
" cuilomed to think, or rather to dream, without 
4 * knowing the fubject of their thoughts. In their 
u unconnected rovings, they purfue no end ; they 
" follow no track. Every thing floats Iopfe and dif- 
*' jointed on the furface of their mind ; like leaves 
" 1'cattered and blown about on the face of the v.a- 
4 - ters. :; 

The mind eafily acquires the habit of thinking, 
when it is withdrawn from that variety of objects 
by which its attention is diftracted ; when it terns 
from the obfervation of external objects, and rinds 
itfelf in a fituation where the courfe of daily occur- 
rences is no longer fubjeel: to continual change. 
Idlenefs, however, would foon defiroy all the ad- 
vantages which Solitude is capable of affording us ; 
for idlenefs excites the molt dangerous fermentation 
of the pailions, and produces in the mind of a folita- 
ry man a crowd of extravagant ideas and irregular 
defires. To lead the mind to think, it is neceilary, 
therefore, to retire from the multitude, and to raife 
our thoughts above the mean confederation of fenfu- 
al objects. The mind then ealily recollects all that 
information with which it has been enriched by read- 
ing, obfervation, experience, or difcourfc ; every 

* Dr. Blair, the author of 'the rriuch-admlred Ser- 
mons, and of an excellent work intitled, " Lcilures 
<v on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres" printed in London, 
for the firft time, in the year 1 783 ; and indifpenfu- 
bly neceffary to be fludied by every per/on ivbo ivi/hes 
Hfpeak and write- with accuracy and elegance. 
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reflection produces new ideas, and brings thepure'ft 

pleafures to the foul. We cat our eyes on the Scenes 
we have paffed, and think on what is yet to come, 
until the memory of the part and future die away in 
the actual enjoyment of the preferit moment. : but to 
preferve the powers of reafon, we muft, even in So- 
litude, direct our attention actively towards fomc 
noble, interelting end. 

It might perhaps excite a fmile, were I to afferr, 
that Solitude is the only fchool in which we can 
lludy the characters of men ; but it mull be recollect- 
ed, that although materials are only to be amaifed 
in fociety, it is in Solitude alone w e can convert them 
into ufe. The world is the great fcene of our ob- 
servations ; but to comment on and arrange them 
with propriety, is the work of Solitude. Under 
this view of the fubject, therefore, I do not perceive 
how it is polnble to call thofe characters envious and 
mifanthropic, who, while they continue in the 
world, endeavour to difcoyer even the hidden foi- 
bles, toexpoSe all the latent faults and imperfections 
of mankind. A knowledge of the nature of man is 
laudable and neceflary ; and this knowledge can on- 
ly be acquired by observation. I cannot therefore 
think, that this Itudy is cither fo dangerous of iilu- 
fory as is in general fuppofed ; that it tends to de- 
grade the fpecies, to link the human character by 
opprobrium, to beget fooner or later Sorrow and re- 
pentance, to deprive life of a variety of pure and 
noble pleafures, and in the end to dehroy all the fa- 
culties oi the foul. I otdy perceive a very lauda- 
ble fpirit ofufeful enquiry and instructive observati- 
Do I feel either envy or hatred againft mankind 
when I ftudy the nature, and explore the Secret 
caufes of thofe weakneffcs and diforders which are in- 
cidental to the human frame ; when I occafionally 
examine the fubject with clofer inflection, and point 
K 2 
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out for the general benefit of mankind, as well as 
for my awn fatisfa&ion, all the frail and imperfect 
parts in the anatomy of the body, and rejoice when 
I difcover phenomena before unknown io others as 
well as to royfelf ? I do not, upon chefe occaGons, 
confine my knowledge to general .observations, that 
inch and fuch appearances were produced by fuch 
and fuch di (orders ; but, uninfluenced by any fini- 
iter coafiderations, I difclofe, when the neceility of 
the cafe calls for information, all the knowle< 
polfefs on the fubjeft, and explain every fymptom 
of the diforder, with all its changes and complicati- 
ons. 

But a line of demarcation is drawn between the 
obfervations which v. e are permitted to make upon 
the anatomy of the human body, and thofe which 
we alTume refpecYmg the philofophy of the mind. 
The phyfician, it ib laid, ftudies the diibrdersof the 
body, to apply, if pothbie, a remedy, as occaflon 
may require; but it is contended, that the moral'iit 
has a different end in view. How does this appear? 
A fenfible and feeling mind mult view the moral 
defects of his fellow-creatures With the fame regret 
that he obferves their phylical infirmities. Why 
do moraliits flmn mankind ? Why do they confkmt- 
ly retire from the corruptions oi' the world to the 
purity of Solitude, if it be not to avoid the contagi- 
on of vice ? But there are a multiplicity of moral 
foibles and defects which are not perceived to be foi- 
bles or defeats in thofe places where they are every 
hour indulged. There is, without contradiction, a 
great pleafure in difcovering the imperfections of hu- 
man nature ; and where that diicovery may prove 
beneficial to mankind without doing an injury to 
any individual, to publifh them to the world, to 
point out their properties, to place them by a lumi- 
nous description before the eyes of men, is, in my 
appreheniion, a pleafure lb far from being mifchiev* 
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ous, that I rather think, and I truft I fbalJ continue 
to think fo even in the hour of death, it. is the only- 
true mean of dii'covering the machinations of the de- 
vil, and deftroying the effect of his works. 

Solitude, therefore, is the fchool in which we 
mint itudy the moral nature of man : in retirement, 
the principle of obfervation is aw .ikened ; the cbjecli 
to which ihe attention will be moft advantageoufly 
directed, are pointed out by mature reflection, and 
all 01. r remarks guided by reafon to their proper 
ends; while on the contrary, courtiers, and men of 
the world, take up their fentiments from ihe capri- 
ces of others, and give their opinions without digeii- 
ing the fubjed on which they are fori 

Bonnet, in a very affecting paffage of the Preface 
to his work on the Nature of the foul, defcribes rite 
advantages which, under the lols of his light, he 
derived from Solitude. " Solitude naturally leads 
" the mind to meditation : that in which I have in. 
" fome meafure hitherto lived, joined to the ui-ifo.r- 
" tunate circumstances which have for fome years af- 
" flicted me, and from whichlam not yet releafed. in- 
" duced me to feek in the exercife of my mind thofe 
" refources which my diftracted ftate rendered fo 
" neceffary. My mind now affords me a happy re- 
u treat, where I taite all the pleafures which have 
" charmed my affliction." At this period the virtu- 
ous Bonnet was alrhoft blind. 

An excellent man of another description, who 
devoted his time to the inltrudtion of youth, Pfeffel, 
at Colmar, Supported himfelf under the affliction of 
a total blindnefs in a manner equally noble and 
affecting, by a life lefs Solitary inded, but by the 
opportunities of frequent leifure, which he deyoted 
to the itudy of philofophy, the recreation ofpoetry, 
and the exercife of humanity. 

In Jappn there was formerly an academy of blind 
perfonsj who perhaps were much more capable of. 

K 3 
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difcernment than the members of fome other 
\ oademies. Thefe fightlefs academicians confecrat- 
l. ( their hours to the hiltory of their country, to 
poetry, and to muiic ; and the moft celebrated traits 
in the annals of Japan were chofen as the fubjects of 
their mufe, which they afterwards adopted to mu- 
fic. In reflecting upon the irregular lives and ufe- 
lefc employments which a great number of folitary 
perfons lead, we contemplate the conduct of theie 
blind Japanefe with the higheft pleafure. The 
" mind's eye : ' opened to compenfate their unhappy 
fate in being deprived of the enjoyment of their cor- 
poreal organ. Light, life, and joy iflued from 
the fhades of furrounding darknefs, and bleiTed 
them with tranquil reflection and falutary employ- 
ments. 

Let us then devote our lives to Solitude and free- 
dom ; kt us frequently refign ourfelves to the fame 
happy tranquility which prevails in the Engiiih 
garden of my immortal friend M. Hinuber, at Ma- 
?-ienvjerdm~, where every object folicits the mind 
to the enjoyment of pious, peaceful fentiment, and 
infpires it with the molt elevated conceptions or, if 
difpofed profoundly to examine the moft awful beau- 
ties of nature, and thereby prevent the foul from 
finking thro' the void which fociety has occafioned, 
let us roam beneath the antique pines of the tower- 
ing and majeltic Hapfburg.* 

Solitude induces the mind to think ; and thought 
is the firft fpring of human actions : for it is truly 
obferved, that the actions of men are nothing more 
than their thoughts brought into fubftance and be- 
ing. The mind, therefore, has only to examine 

* An elevated mountain, from the futnmit of 
which may befeen the ruins of an ancient caftlc, 
from whence ijfued the celebrated Houfe of Au~ 
Qria. 
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•with honeft impartiality the ideas which it feels the 
greateft inclination to follow, in order to dive into 
and unravel the whole myftery of the human cha- 
racter ; and he who has not before been accuftomed 
to interrogate himfelf, will, upon fuch an enquiry, 
often difcover truths the moft important to his hap- 
pinefs, bat which the difguifes of the world had 
concealed from his view. 

To a man difpofed to activity, the only qualities 
for which he can have any occafion in Solitude 
are- liberty and leifure. The inftant he finds him- 
felf alone, all the faculties of his foul are let in mo- 
tion. Give him liberty and leifure, and he will 
foar incomparably higher than if he had continued 
to drag on a flavira and oppreffed life among the 
fons of men. Authors who never think for them- 
felves, who only endeavour to recollect the thoughts 
of others, and aim not at originality, here compile 
their works with eafy labour, and are happy. But 
what fuperior pleafures does the mind of an author 
feel in the advantage of Solitude, where they con-- 
tribute to bring forth the fruits of genius from the 
tree of virtue, notwithstanding fuch productions 
may perhaps irritate fools, and confound the wick- 
ed ! The fhades of Solitude, and an uninterrupted 
tranquility, moderate the exuberance of a lively 
mind, bring its diverging rays of thought to Tingle 
point, and give it, wherever it is inclined to ftrike, 
a power which nothing can refift A whole legion 
of adverfaries cannot infpire the bofom of fuch a 
character with the fmalleftfear ; he is confcious of 
his fuperior powers, and his fole defire is, that, 
fooner or later, each of them lliould receive the 
juitice that is due. He muft undoubtedly feel the 
keeneft regret and mortification in obferving the 
difpenfations of the world : where vice fo frequent- 
ly israifed to grandeur, hypocrify fo generally ho- 
noured by the fufFrages of a rnifguided populace. 
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and where the chelates of powerful prejudice arc 
obeyed in preference to the voice of truth. - Catting, 
however, his eyes upon this fcene, he will fomc- 
tinies fay, " This is asitought to be ;" but " this 
isnotto be endured :" and by ahappyftroke of fatire 
from his pen, the bloom of vice lhall wither, the 
arts of hypocrify be overthrown, and prejudice ex- 
tinguished. 

To the eye of the bold fatirift, to the mind of 
the profound philofopher, and the feelings of the 
man of genius, the charms of truth difclofe them- 
felves with fuperior luftre in the bowers of Soli- 
tude. A great and good man, Dr. Blair of Edin- 
burgh, fays, " The great and the worthy, the pi- 
" ous and the virtuous, have ever been addicted to 
" ferious retirement. It is the characleriftic of lit- 
u tie and frivolous minds, to be wholly occupied 
M with the vulgar objects of life. Thefe fill up 
" their delires, and fupply all the entertainment 
a which their coarfe apprehenfions can reliih. But 
w a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the 
" world behind it, feels a call for higher pleafures, 
" and feeks them in retreat. The man of public 
" fpirit has recourfe to it, in order to form plans for 
" general good; the man of genius, in order to 
'.* dwell on his favourite themes ; the philofopher, 
" to purfue his difcoveries ; the faint, to improve 
" himfelf in grace." 

Nurna, the legiflator of Rorae, while he was on- 
ly a private Sabine, retired, op. the death of Tatia 
his beloved wile, into the foreft of Aricia, where 
he paiTed his time in wandering about alone in the 
facred groves and lawns, in the mod retired and 
folitary places. Hence a report arofe, that it was 
not from any inward forrow or melancholy difpofj- 
tion th )ided human converfation, but from 

his be' .1, in thefe retreats, to a fociety 

d excellent ; the goddefs Egeria. 
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jt was faid, had become enamoured of his charms, 
had married him, and, by enlightening his mind, 
andftoring it with iuperior wifdom, had led him to 
divine felicity. The druids, alio, who conftantiy 
inhabited caverns, rocks, and the moll folitary 
woods, were faid to have inftructed the nobility of 
their nation in wifdom and eloquence, in all the 
various phuenomenaof nature, the courfe of the ftars, 
the inyfieries of religion, and the effences of 
eternity. The high idea entertained of the wifdom 
of the druids, although, liketheftory ofNuma, it 
is only a i"L agreeable fiction, ftill fhews with what 
enthuiiafm every age and nation have fpoken of 
thcfe venerable characters who, in the filence of 
woods and the tranquility of Solitude, have devoted 
their time to the fiudy of wifdom. 

It is in Solitude alone that genius is excited by its 
owe internal powers, unsupported by the great, 
without the expectation of encouragement, without; 
even a profpea of the moft trifling recom pence. 
Ccrregio, at a time when Flanders, torn by civil 
difcord, was filled with painters as indigent ia 
wealth as they were rich in fame, had been fo 
poorly rewarded during his life, that a payment of 
fix pinholes of German coin, which he was obliged 
to travel to Parma to receive, created in his mind 
fuch an extravagance of joy as to prove the occafi- 
011 of his death *. The fecret approbation which 

* The payment was made to him in quadrini, a /pe- 
des of copper coin. The joy which the mind of Corre- 
gio felt in being the bearer of fo large a quantity of 
money to his wife, prevented him from thinking 
either of the length of his journey or the exceffive 
heat of the day. He walked twelve miles ; and his 
hafle to reach his home brought on the pleurify of 
which he died. 
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judgment will ever pay to the works of thefe divine 
artilts, is the only recompense they expect tor their 
merit: they paint in hope of being rewarded by 
immortal fame. 

The practice of profound meditation in folitary 
places frequently raifes the mind above its natural 
tone, warms the imagination, and gives birth to 
fentiments of the higci'c iublimity. The foul feels 
the moft pure, unbroken, permanent, and genial 
pleafures of which it is capable. In Solitude, to 
live and to think are fynonymous; on every emoti- 
on the mind darts into infinity ; and, rapt in its 
enthuiialm, is confirmed by this freedom of enjoy- 
ment in the habitude of thinking on fublime lub- 
jecb, and of adopting the moit heroic purluits. In 
a deep Solitude, at the foot of a high mountain 
near Pyrmont, one of the molt remarkable at. 
enlevements of the prefent age was frit conceived. 
The King of Prullia having vifited the Spa at 
Pyrmont, to drink the waters, withdrew from the 
company who frequented the place, and wandered 
alona upon this beautiful mountain, which was then; 
uncultivated, and which to this day is called the 
Royal Mountain *. It was on this defert, lince 
become the feat of coquetry and diflipation, that 
the young monarch, as it is confidently report- 
ed formed his project of the firlt war againft Silc- 
fia. 

The ineftimable value of time, of which the in- 
dolent having no conception, can form no eftimate, 
is much better learned in the regularity of Solitude, 
than in the light and airy rounds of life. He who 
employs himlelf with ardour, and is unwilling to 
live entirely in vain, contemplates with trembling 
apprehenfion the rapid movement of a ftop watch; 
the true image of human life, the moll linking em- 
blem of the rapid courfe of time. 

* Kcemgfberg. 
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The time which we-employ in focial intercourfe, 
av hen it improves the faciji ties of the mind, raifes 
the feelings of the heart to a certain degree of ele- 
vation, extends the iphere of knowledge, and ba- 
nifhes our cares, is far from being mif-fpent. But 
if an intercourfe even thus happily formed, become 
our fole delight, and change into the pallion of 
lore; if it transform hours into minutes, and ex- 
clude from the mind every idea except thole which 
the object of affection inspires, even love itfelf, alas ! 
will abforb our time, and years will pafs unperceiv- 
ed away. 

Time is never too long; on the contrary, it ap- 
pears too ihort to'him who, to the extent of his ca- 
pacity, employs it ufeful'.y, in the difcharge of the 
refpective duties which his particular fituation calls 
upon him to perform. To fuch a difpolition time, 
inftead of being burthenfome, .flies too haftily a- 
way. I am acquainted with a young prince who, 
by the affiftance of fix domeftics, does not employ- 
more than two minutes in dreiling. Of his car- 
riage, it would be incorrect to fay that he goes in it, 
for it flies. At his hofpitable table, every courfe 
is finilhed in a moment ; and I am informed, that 
this is the ufual fafhion of princes; who feem dif- 
pofed to make every thing pafs with rapidity. I 
have, however, feen the royal youth to whom I 
allude, exercife the moft brilliant talents, fupport 
thehigheft ftyle of character, attend in his own 
perfon to every application, and I know that he has 
afforded fatisfaction and delight in every interview. 
I know that the affairs of his domeftic eftablifhment 
engage his moft fcrupulous attention fix hours eve- 
ry day ; and that in every day of the year he eni- 
ploys, without exception, leven hours in reading 
the beft Englifh, Italian, French, and German au- 
thors. This prince knows the value of time. 

The time which the man of the world throws a- 
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Way is treafured up by the man of Solitude, and in- 
deed by every one who wiflies to make his exiftence 
ufcful to himfelf or beneficial to mankind ; and cer- 
tainly there is not in this world any fpecies of en- 
joyment more permament. Men have many duties 
•to perform ; and, therefore, he who wiflies to 
difcharge them honourably, will vigilantly feize 
the earlieft opportunity, if he does not wifh that a- 
ny part of his time, like a ufelefs page, fliould be 
torn from the book of life. We Hop the courfe of 
time by employment; we prolong the duration of 
life by thought, by wife eounfel, and ufeful acti- 
ons. Exiftence, to him who wifh.es not to live in 
vain, is to think, and to att. Our ideas never flow 
more rapidly, more copioufly, or with more gaie- 
ty, than in thofe moments which we fave from an 
mapleafant and faihionable vifit. 

We fhaU always employ time with more rigid 
economy, when we reflect on the many hours 
wdiich efcape contrary to our inclination. A cele- 
brated Englifh author fays, " When we have de- 
" dufted all that is abforbed in fleep, all that is 
• inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, 
" or irreliftibly engrofled by the tyranny of cuftom ; 
" all that pniTes in regulating the fuperficial decora- 
" tionsof life, or is given up in the reciprocations 
" of civility to the difpofal of others; all that is 
" torn from us by the violence of difeafe, or ltolen 
" imperceptibly away by lallitude and languor ; we 
" fhall find that part of our duration very fraall of 
44 which we can truly call ourfelves mailers, or 
u which we can fpend wholy at our own choice. 
44 Many of our hours are loll in a rotation of petty 
" cares, in a conflant recurrence of the fame em- 
" ployments; many of our provisions, for eafe or 
" happinefs are always exhaufted by the prefent 
u day ; and a great part of our exiftence fcrves 
44 no other purpofe than that of enabling us to en- 
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Time is never more mif-fpent than while we vent 
complaints againit.the want of ir. Ail oir ani- 
ons are then tinctured by peevilhncls. The yoke of 
life mo!* certainly feels lefs oppreflive when we car- 
ry it with good-humour. But when the imperiot S 
voice of Faihion commands, we mud, without a 
murmur, boldly refiit her bondage, and learn to re- 
duce the number of ceremonious vifits which employ 
the week. The accomplifhment of this victory, a 
door well-bolted againftthofefrequent v id tors whofe 
talk conveys no meaning to our minds, our n orn- 
ings palled in rational employments, and the even- 
ing kept facred to the fevereft fcrutiny into oir dai- 
ly conduct, will at leal! doubt the time v. e have to 
live. Melancthon, whenany vilitor was announc- 
ed, noted down not only the hour, bit the very 
minute of his arrival and departure, in order- 
that the day might not Hip unheededly away. 

The forrowful lamentations on the fubject of 
time mif-fpent and bi. line-Is neglected, no longer 
recur to torture the mind, when under the freedom 
of a retired and rural life, \\ e have once learnt to 
vie the palling hours with ceconomy. We have 
then no more fatiguing vifits to make ; we are no 
longer forced, in fpite of our averfion, to accept of 
invitations ; we are no longer mortified by the 
.affluence of rival Grangers ; v\ e are releafcd from 
thofe innumerable duties which the manners of the 
world exact, and which altogether are not equal to 
a iinole virtue ; importunate vifitors cannot then 
call a::d Heal away thofe hours whkh we hope ta 
employ more ufefi lly. 

But it has alio been obferved with great truth, 
that very few oi' the hours which we pafs in Soli* 
tilde are diftinguilhed by any ufeful or permanent 
eifeel ; that many of them pafs lightly away in. 
dreams and chimeras, or are employed in dilcou- 
tentcd, unquiet reflections on the indulgence of 
L 
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dangerous pailions, or of irregular and criminal de- 
fires. 

To retire into Solitude is not always a proof that 
the mind is devoted to ferious thought, or that it 
has relinquished the amufement of low and triflino- 
purfuits. Solitude, indeed, may prove more dan- 
gerous than all the diilipations of the world. How 
frequently, in a moment of the happieft leil'ure, 
does indifpolition render the mind incapable of itu- 
dy, or of employing its powers to any ufeful end! 
The moll lorrowful condition of Solitude is that of 
the hypochondriac, whofe mind is only occupied by 
reflecting on his pains. The raoft dillipated man 
does not more mil- fpend his time in purfuing the 
fleeting pleafures of the world, than a melancholly 
pining mind, even when at the greatelt diitance, 
and under the raoft abfolute feparation from the reft 
of mankind. Peevifhnefs and ill-humour occafion as 
great lofs of time as melancholy, and are certainly 
the greatelt obftacles to the attainment of mental fe- 
licity. Melancholy is an enemy whofe hoftilities 
alarm our fears, and we therefore endeavour to re- 
fill its attack ; but peevilhnefs and ill-humour take 
us by furprize, and we become the victims of 
their power even before we think ourfelves in dan- 
ger. 

Let us, however, only reflect, that by peevilh- 
nefs and ill-humour we not only lole a fmgle day, 
but weeks and months together, and we lhall en- 
deavour to efcape from their influence, or, at leaft, 
to prevent their accefs. One unpleafant thought, 
if we ufelefsly fuffer it to difqulet and torment our 
minds, will deprive us, for a length of time, of the 
capacity to perform any thing beyond the circle of 
our daily occupations. We mould, therefore, moft 
anxioufly endeavour to prevent any of the outward 
accidents of life from gaining too great an influ- 
ence oyer the airivity of our minds. While the at- 
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tention is employed, the remembrance of forrow 
dies away. Thus, while the mind is engaged in 
literary compofition, if the ideas flow with activity 
and fuccefs, peevifhnefs and ill-humour difappear 
in a moment ; and we frequently obferve the pea 
taken up with the frown of diicontent, and quit- 
ted with the fmile of happinefs and the face of 

joy- 
Life would afford abundant leifure amuhr the 
greateft multiplicity of affairs, did we not only fuf- 
fer time to pals ufelefsly away, but even wade it 
of our own accord. He who in his earlieft youth 
has learned the art of devoting every hour to the 
attainment of fome ufeful end, has already made 
confiderable advances, and is qualified to manage 
very extenfive concerns. But, whether it proceeds 
from ill-humour or want of activity, we are always 
inclined, before we undertake the talk we intend 
to perform, to indulge our eafe, to make conditi- 
ons, to perfuade ourfelves that it is not yet proper 
time to commence the work. Indolence muft ever 
be carafied, before it can be induced to act. Let 
our firft care, therefore, be, to fix our minds 
invariably upon fome object ; and to purfue it in 
fuch a manner as to place attainment beyond the 
reach of accident. Firmnefs and decilion, as well 
as good-nature and flexibility, muft be joined to 
form the character of a man of bufinefs. Surely no 
man ever knew better how to employ life than that 
monarch of whom it was faid, " He is like marble, 
equally firm and polilhed." 

The purfuit of fome particular object, is the bed 
preventive againft the lofs of time, and a fort of 
counter-poifon to the languors of life. Every man, 
from the monarch on the throne to the labourer in 
the cottage, fliould have-- a. daily talk ; and that 
which it is his daily duty to perform, fliould be done 
without procraftination or delay. Every thought 
L 2 
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md every action of man, therefore, ought to be 
directed towards the legend where it is written, 
vw It is to do this that you are placed here." The 
great monarch who is an example to the age in 
ft'hich he lives, and whole conduct will become a 
model to future Kings, riles every morning in fum- 
mer at four o'clock, and in winter at five The 
ions of his fubjecls, the difpatches from foreign 
power*, the public documents of the Itate, which 
were prefen.ted the preceding evening, or have ar- 
rived during the night, are placed before him on a 
table. He opens and perufes the contents of every 
paper ; and then diftributes them into three heaps. 
One, which requires difpatch, he anfwers immedi- 
ately ; the other he prepares, by remarks written 
in the margin with his own hand, for the minifters 
and other olti ers of the crown ; the third, which 
contains neither amufement nor bufinefs, he throws 
into the fire. The fecrctarfes of State, who attend 
in readineB, afterwards enter to receive his Ma- 
lefty's commands ; and the bufinefs of the day is de- 
livered by the monarch into the hands of his fcr- 
vants, to be performed without delay. He then 
mounts his horfe to review his troops, and receives 
in the field thofe foreigners who are defirous of be- 
ing introduced to him. This fcene is fucceeded by 
the hofpitality of his table, to which he fits down 
v.kh o-aiety and prcfence of mind, and enlivens the 
converfatiou with fentiments and apothegms which 
llrike the mind by their truth and wifdom. The 
fecretaries re-enter when the repaft is finished,, 
bringing with them, properly and neatly prepared 
for the royal approbation, thofe documents of which 
they had received the rough draughts in the morn- 
mo-. Between the hours of four and five in the af- 
ternoon, the daily bufinefs of the nation being con- 
cluded, the monarch thinks himfelf at liberty to 
repofej." and this indulgence confuts in reading, to 
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himfelf, or having read to him, the heft compofiti- 
ons, ancient or modern, until the hour of {upper 
arrives. A fovereign who thus employs his hours, 
may fairly expect that the time of his minifters, 
his generals his officers of ftate, ihall not be mif- 
fpent. 

Many men will never exert themfelves except in 
matters of high importance ; never employ their 
talents but upon great objects ; and becauie they 
loi'e this opportunity, will do nothing. Others do 
nothing, becaufe they do not know how to diftri- 
bute their time. They might be able to perform 
fome great and ufeful action, if they would only 
leize all the idle half-hours, and employ them to 
the attainment of any end they might propofe-; for 
there are many important events which can only be 
produced by (low degrees. But thole who are not 
only fubject to, but are pleafed with and folicit 
continual interruption ; who wait for the return of 
good-humour, and remain idle until they feel an in- 
clination to be indultrious, which can only be ac- 
quired by habit ; who look profpeclively for that 
feafon of complete leifure which no man ever finds ; 
will foon fallacioufly conclude, that they have nei- 
ther opportunity nor power to exert their talents ; 
and to kill that time which adds a burthen to their 
lives, will faunter about, and ride from place to 
place morning, noon, and night. 

One of the greater! and moil worthy men that 
ever adorned SwiiTerland, my deceafed friend Ifelin, 
compofed his Ephemerides during the debates in the 
Senate of Bafil ; * a work which all the nobility of 

* Mr. Ifelin was a Regifler : while he was com- 
plying his Ephemerides, the Senators o/Bafil con- 
ceived that he was regijlering their debates, in the 
fume manner as the Counfellors of 'Zurich thought that 
the immortal Gefner was collecling their proceedings 
L 3 
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Germany ought to ftndy, and many of them have? 
read. Our own celebrated Mader, who now re- 
ifies at Ofnaburg, is equally honoured and beloved 
by his king;, the prince, and all our minifters, as a 
man of balinefs and a true patriot, and in Ofnaburg 
by the nobility, clergy, citizens, and peafants, 
railed himfelf, by the ealy exercife of fportive fan- 
cy, to a pinnacle of fame which few German wri- 
ters have been able to reach * 

" Carpe diem" fays Horace; and this recom- 
mendation will extend with equal propriety to every 
hour of our lives. The voluptuous of every de- 
fcription, the votaries of Bacchus, and the fons oi 
Anacreon, exhort us to drive away corroding care, 
to promote inceilant gaiety, to enjoy the fleeting 
moments as they pafs ; and there is found realon in 
thefe precepts, though not in the fenfe in which 
they understand them. To enjoy the prefent mo- 
ments, they muitnot be confuined in drinking and 
debauchery, but employed in advancing fteadily to- 
wards that end we have propofed to attain. We 
may be folitary even amidlt the joys of public life. 
Morning vibtsmay be paid at noon, cards of cere- 
ntony may be circulated through half the town, 
perfonal appearances may be recorded in every 
iaihionable all'embly, and the morning and the e- 
vening ftill kept facred to ourfelves. It is only ne- 
ceffary to adopt fome regular plan of life, to en- 
courage a fendnefs for home, and an inclination to 
continue the purfuit of our dengn. It is the man 

upon his tablets, while he -was in fuel taking th; 
portraits ofthofe -worthies in caricature. 

* M. Mafer diclated to his daughter during the 
exhibitions of the theatre almoft the whole of his fu- 
gitive pieces, which have fo juftly given immortality 
to his fame. 
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of labour and application alone who has, during the' 
day, afforded benefit to his neighbour, or lervice 
to the ftate, that can, in confcience, fix himfelf a 
whole night to the gaming-table, without hearing 
or faying one interefting word, and without, on 
his return home, being able to recollect any other 
expreflion than " I have won or loft lo much mo- 
" ney." 

The higheft advantage which we derive from' 
time, and the fole end to- which I would direct thefe 
reflections, Petrarch has already taught U3. " if" 
fays Petrarch, " you feel any inclination to ferye 
14 God, in which confift the higheft felicities of our 
44 nature ; if you are difpofed to elevate the mind 
44 by the ftudy of letters, which, next to religion, 
u procures us the trueft pleafures ; if, by your fen- 
44 timents and writings, you are anxious to leave 
" behind you fomething that will memorife your 
44 names with pofterity, ftop the rapid progreis of 
4i your days, and prolong the courfe of this raoR 
44 uncertain life ; if yon feel the leaft inclination to 
" acquire thefe advantages, fly, ah ] fly, I befeech 
" yon, from the enjoyments of the world, and 
44 pafs the few remaining days you have to live in 
" Solitude." 

It is- not in the power of every man to follow this 
advice ; but there are many who are, in a greater 
or lefs degree, mafters of their time, and who may, 
as their inclinations lead them, either preferve or 
relinquiih their connections with the world. It is 
therefore, for the benefit of fuch characters that I 
fhall continue to coniider the advantages which So- 
litude affords. 

Solitude infpires the mind with exquifite tafte, 
extends the boundaries of thought, enlarges the 
fpere of action, and difpenfes a fuperior kind oj" plea- 
fure, which neither time nor accident can remove; 

Tafte is refined in Solitude by a more careful fe* 
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le&ion of thofe beauties which become the fubjecfe 
of our contemplation. It depends entirely upon our- 
(elves to make choice of thofe objecls from which we 
may derive the pureft pleafure ; to read thofe writ- 
ings, to encourage thofe reflections which moft tend 
to purify the mind, and ftore it with the richeft va- 
riety of images. Repofing with fecurity upon the 
eftablifhed wifdom of others rather than upon our 
own judgment, the mind efcapes the contagion of 
thofe falfe notions which are fo eafily adopted by the 
world. To be obliged continually to tell one's felf, 
'* This is the fentiinent which you muft entertain," 
is infupportable. Why, alas ! will not men ftrive, 
by free choice and reflection, according to the nature 
of the fubjecl:, to gain opinions of their own, rather 
than fubmit to be guided by the arbitrary dictates of 
others ? Of what importance is it to me, that the 
beau-monde approves of a writing that pleafes me ? 
In what do you inftrud me, ye cold and miferable 
critics? Does your judgment make me feel that 
which is truly fine, noble, good, and excellent, 
with higher relilh ? How can I fubmit to the deci- 
sion of that partial tribunal which decides upon the 
merit of works by arbitrary agreements, examines 
all irregularly, and generally determines wrong? 
What opinion muft I entertain of the multitude, 
who only repeat what you direct them to fay, and 
who fpeak your fentiments through the channel of 
the public ? What reliance can be placed in the rec- 
titude of your judgments, when, in reviewing the 
moft deteftable publications, you can pronounce that 
the whole is excellent, becaufe a certain perfon of 
literary renown, upon whofe word you would con- 
demn the chafteft work, has thought proper to praife 



it 



? 



It is impollible ever to difcover or fee the enchant- 
ing beauties of truth, unlefs we entirely relinquifli 
the fociety of this clafs of readers; for they infect 
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(he judgment before we fufpedt them But enlight'^ 
ened minds, whofe correft tafte immediately ddtin- 
guiflies beauties from defers ; who become enthufi- 
aftic and impalTioned admirers of all that is excellent, 
while they feel a natural difguft at that which is 
bad ; who enjoy the works of true genius, and fuf- 
ferthe fevered pain from dulnefs, abfurdity, and 
bombaft, willingly retire from the crowd, and a- 
lone, or with a few chofen friends, refign them- 
felves to the pleafure of a tranquil intercourfe with 
all that antiquity or modern ages have produced of 
difi'inguilhed excellence. 

It is then we learn how much we are capable of 
contributing to the perfection and happinefs of our 
nature, and experience the moft agreeable fenfations 
of our exiftence ; it is then that we congratulate oi.r- 
fclves on the pollellion of our mental powers in the 
fubje&s on which they are employed ; it is then we 
feel, that with fuch characters we exert our facul- 
ties to the advantage of ourfelves, to the pleafure of 
our friends, and perhaps alfo, at fome future peri- 
od, to the happinefs of lympathetic minds, to whom 
we are yet unknown, and to whom, indeed, the pea 
of truth can never be difpleafing. 

Solitude gives new vigour to activity of the mind, 
multiplies the number of its ideas, and extends its 
fonrces of information by rendering our curiofity 
more lively, our application more indefatigable, our 
perfervance more firm. 

A man who was well acquainted with all thefe 
advantages, has faid, that " by filent, folitary re- 
*' flecYion, we exercife and flrengthen all the pow- 
" ers of the mind : the many obfcurities which ren- 
U der ij difficult to purfue our path, difperfe and 
" retire, and we return to a bufy, focial life with 
a more cheerfulnefs and content. The fphere of 
" our understanding becomes enlarged by reflection; 
" we have learned to furvey moreobjeds^ and to bind 
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K them intellectually together ; we carry a clearer 
" fight, ajufter judgment, and firmer principles, 
" with ns into the world in which we are to live 
f and a<5t ; and are then more able, even in the 
" midftofall its detractions, to preferve our at- 
u tention, to think with accuracy, to determine 
u with judgment, in a degree proportioned to the 
" preparations we have made in the hour ofretire- 
" ment." 

The curiofity of a rational mind is, in the ordina- 
ry tranfactions of the world, very foon fatisfied ; 
but in Solitude it augments delay. The human 
mind, in its refearches after truch, cannot immedi- 
ately difcover the end it willies to attain : it links 
proof to obfervation, joins experience to conclufion, 
and by one truth developes another. The aftrono- 
mers who fir it obferved the courfe of the planets, 
did not forelee the extenfive influence which their 
difcoveries would one day produce upon the happi- 
nels and interefts of mankind. Delighted to view 
the ftate of the firmament during the progrefs of the 
night, and perceiving that the ftars changed their 
fituations, their curiolity induced them to explore 
the caufes of that which excited their admiration, 
and determined them to purfue the road of fcience. 
It is thus, 1>y filent activity, that the foul augments 
its powers ; and a contemplative mind will always 
gain advantage in proportion as it reflects upon the 
immediate caufes, the efFects, and the poffible confe- 
quences, of an eftablilhed truth. 
' ^The mind, when the imagination is regulated by 
the level of reafon, proceeds with much lefs rapidi- 
ty; but it never takes the fame ; fteps afterwards 
that it did before. Men who permit themfeives to 
be drawn afide by the charms of fancy, conftruct 
worlds, which immediately burft like airy bubbles 
ol foap and water ; while rational minds examine 
the materials of their projected fabric, and ufe thofe 
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only which are good. " The great art to learn 
much," fays Locke, " is to undertake a little at a 
time." 

Dr. Johnfon, the celebrated Englifh writer, 
has very happily faid, " All the performances of 
44 human art, at which we look with praife or won- 
44 der, are inftances of the refiftlefs force of perfe- 
44 verance : it is by this, that the quarry becomes a 
44 pyramid, and that diftant countries are united by 
" canals, if a man was to compare the eftecl: of a 
" fingle ftroke of the pick-ax, or of one impreilion 
44 ofafpade, with the general defign and laft re- 
44 fult, he would be overwhelmed by the fenfe of 
44 their difproportion ; yet thofe petty operations, 
44 inceffantly continued, in time furmount the great- 
44 eft difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
44 oceans bounded, by the (lender force of human 
44 beings. It is therefore of the utmoft importance 
44 that thofe who have any intention of deviating 
44 from the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a re- 
44 putation fuperior to names hourly fwept away by 
44 time among the refufe of fame, mould add to iheir 
44 reafon, and their fpirit, the power of perfifting 
44 in their purpofes ; acquire the art of fapping 
44 what they cannot batter ; and the habit of 
44 vanquishing obftinate refiftance by obftinate at- 
44 tacks." 

Activity animates the moft favage defert, con- 
verts the dreary cell into a> lively world, gives im- 
mortal glory to the genius who meditates in the li- 
lence of retirement, and crowns the ingenious araft 
who produces his chef-iVceuvres from a folitary 
work-mop with unfading fame. The mind, in pro- 
portion to the difficulties it meets with, and the re- 
fiftance it has to furmount, exercifes its powers with 
higher pleafure, and raifesits efforts with great zeal, 
to attain foccefs. Apelles being reproached with 
the fmall number of pi&ures he had painted, and the 
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ineeffant attention with which he re-touched his 
works, contented himfelf with making this reply : 
" I paint for foflerity" 

To recommend mona flic notions of Solitude, and 
the fterile tranquility of the cloiiter, to men who, 
after a ferious preparation in retirement, and an 
alliduous intereourfe with their own minds, are ca- 
pable of performing great and good actions in the 
world, would be extravagant and abfurd. Princes 
cannot live the life of monks ; mini Iters of ftate are 
no longer fought in the hlence of the convent ; ge- 
nerals are no longer chofe from the members of the 
church. Petrarch therefore aptly fays, " I con- 
-"■ demn the Solitude which encourages floth, and the 
u leifure whkh is idly and unprofitably employed; 
" Solitude muft be rendered ufeful to many purpo- 
" fes of life. A man who is indolent, flothfnl, and 
'* detached from the world, muft inevitably become 
u melancholy and miferable. Such a character can 
" never do any good; he cannot reiign himlelf to 
u any ufeful fcience, or purfue any object worthy 
Ci the attention of a great man." 

He may, however, procure to himfelf the plea- 
sures of the mind ; thole precious plealures, fo eafi- 
ly acquired, io open to the accefs of all mankind : 
for it is only in thole pleafures which are fold for 
money, wherein the mind has no participation, and 
which .only tend to afford a momentary relief to lan- 
guor, or to drown the fenfes in forgetfulnefs, th; t 
the great claim an exclusive ri^ht ; but in thafe de- 
lights which the mind is capable of procuring for its 
peculiar enjoyment, they have no privilege ; de- 
lights, which are reared by 6iT own induilry, by 
ferious reflection, profound thought, deep reiearch 
and which produce the more hidden fruits of know- 
ledge, the love of truth, and a contemplation of the 
perfection of our moral and phy lical nature. 

A preacher from Swiuerland has in a German pvU 
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pitfaid, " The ftreams of mental pleafures, thofe 
11 which, ofcourfe, all men of whatever condition 
" may equally partake, flow from one to the o- 
" ther : the itream of which we have moll fre- 
" quently tailed, lofes neither its flavour nor its 
" virtue, but frequently acquires new charms, and 
u conveys additional pleafure the oftener it is tafl- 
" ed. The fubje&s of thefe pleafures are as un- 
41 bounded as the reign of truth, as extenlive as 
" the world, as unlimited as the divine perfecti- 
" on. The incorporeal pleafi.res, therefore, are 
" much more durable than all others. They nei- 
M ther difappear with the light of the day, nor 
" change with the external forms of things, nor 
** defcend with our bodies to the tomb ; but con- 
" tinue while we exift ; accompany us under all 
" the viciflitudes not only of our mortal life, but of 
" that which is to come ; fecure us in the darknefs 
*' of the night ; and cotnpenfate for all the miferies 
41 we are doomed to fufter." 

Men of exalted minds therefore have always, a- 
midft the buttle of the gay world, and even in the 
brilliant career of heroifm, preferved a talle for 
mental pleafures. Engaged in affairs of the mod 
important confequence, notwithftanding the va- 
riety of objefts by .which their attention was dil- 
tracled, they were Hill faithful to the mules, and 
fondly devoted their minds to the perufal of the 
works of genius. They gave no credit to the 
idea, that reading and knowledge are ufelefs to 
great men ; and frequency condefcended, .without 
a bluih, to become writers themfelves. When Phi- 
lip, king of MaceJon, invited Diony'fius the Young- 
er to dine with him ai Corinth, he felt an inclinati- 
on to deride the father of his royal gueft, becaufe he 
had blended the. characters of fovereign and poet, 
and had employed "his leifure in writing odes and 
tragedies. ^ How could the king Hud leifure," 
M 
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faicl Philip, " to write thefe trifles?"—" In thofc 
" hours," anfwered Dionyfius, *' which you audi 
" fpend in drunkennefs and debauchery." 

Alexander was remarkably fond of reading. 
YV hilft he was filling the world with the fame of his 
victories, marking his progrefs by blood and {laugh- 
ter dragging captive monarchs at his chariot wheels, 
marching over imoking towns and ravaged provin- 
ces, and led on with increaling ardour to new vic- 
tories, he felt many intervals of time hang heavy 
on his hands, and lamented that AJla afforded him 
no books to amufe his leifure. He wrote therefore 
to Harpalus, to fend him the words of PhU'tjlus, 
the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles^ Efcbylus, 
and the dithyrambics of Thalefles. 

Brutus, the avenger of the violated liberty of 
Rome, while fepving in the army under Pompey, 
employed among books all the moments he could 
fpare from the duties of his ftation. The hours 
which were allotted to the repofe of the army, he 
devoted to reading and writing ; and he was even 
thus employed in the evening preceding the battle 
of Pharialia ; the celebrated battle by which the 
empire of the univerfe was decided. The army 
was encamped in a marfny plain ; it was the middle 
of fummer, and the heat of the feafon exceifive. 
The fervants who bore the tent of Brutus did not 
arrive until a late hour. Being much fatigued, 
he bathed, and towards noon caufed his body to be 
rubbed with oil, while he waited there arrival. 
Taking fome little refrefhment, he retired to his 
tent, and while others were locked in the arms of 
lleep, or contemplating the probable event of the 
enfuing day, he employed himfelf, during the 
night, in drawing a plan from the Hiftory of Poly- 
bius. 

Cicero, who was more fenfible of mental plea- 
fure than any other character, fays in his oration 
for the poet Archias y " Why mould I be afhamed 
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u to acknowledge pleafures like thefe, fince, for (o 
" many years, the enjoyment of them has never 
" prevented me from relieving the wants of others, 
'■ or deprived me of the courage to attack vice and 
" defend virtue ? Who can juftly blame, who can 
" cenfure me, if, while others are purfuing the 
" views of intereft, gazing at feftal Ihows and idle 

' ceremonies, exploring new pleafures, engaged 
i in midnight-revels, in the diilraction of gaming, 
' the madnefs of intemperance, neither repofmg 
' the body nor recreating the mind, J fpend the 
' recolleclive hours in a pleating review of my pall 

1 life, in dedicating my time to learning and the 
mufes." 

Pliny the Elder, full of the fame fpirit, devoted 
every moment of his life to learning. Some perfon, 
always read to him during his meals ; and he never 
travelled without a book and portable writing-defk 
by his fide. He made extracts from every work he 
read ; and, fcarcely conceiving himfelf alone while 
his faculties were abforbed in deep, he endeavoured 
by this diligence to double the duration of his exig- 
ence. 

Pliny the Younger read wherever it was poffible, 
whether riding, walking, fitting, or whenever the 
fubject of his employment afforded him the opportu- 
nity ; for he made it, indeed, an invariable rule to 
prefer the difcharge of his duty to thofe occupations 
which he followed only as an amufement. It was 
this difpofition which fo ftrongly inclined him to 
Solitude and retire-ment. " Shall I never break," 
faid he, " the chains by which I am with-held ? 
" Are they indifToluble ? No ! I dare not hope for 
il Inch an event ! Every day adds new torments 
" to the former. Scarcely is one duty perform - 
44 ed, than another is impofed ; and the chain of 
" bulinefs becomes every day more heavy and op- 
" preilive." 

M 2 
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Petrarch was always gloomy and low-Spirited,, 
except while he was reading or writing, especially 
when he was prevented from resigning himielf in 
Solitude to the fine phrenhes of poetry on the banks 
of Some infpiring Stream, among the romantic rocks 
and mountains, or the flower-enamelled vallies, of 
the aips. To avoid the lofs of rime during his tra- 
vels, he conftantly wrote at every inn where he 
flopped for refrefhment. One of his friends, the 
bilhop of Cavlllon, being alarmed, left the intenfe 
application with which he read and wrote when at 
Vauclufe, fhould entirely destroy his health, which 
was already greatly impaired, delired him one day 
to give him the key of his library. Petrarch give it 
to him immediately, without Sufpecti ng the motive 
of hisrequeft ; when the good bilhop inftantly lock- 
ing up his books and writing-deik, Said, " I inter- 
" diet you from pen, ink, paper, and books, for 
" the (pace of ten days." Petrarch felt the feverity 
of the Sentence, but conquered the violence of his 
feelings, and obeyed. The firil day appeared long- 
er to him than a year ; on the Second, he was afflict- 
ed with the head-ach from morning till night; and 
on the third, he was attacked by a fever. The bi- 
fhop, affected by the condition to which he was re- 
duced, returned him the key, and reitored him to 
health. 

The late Earl of Chatham, as I have been inform- 
ed by his own nephew, my intimate friend, was, 
in his youth, cornet in a regiment of dragoons, 
which was quartered in a Small town in England. 
He diScharged his duty, upon all occafions, with 
Scrupulous attention ; but the moment his duty was 
performed, he retired to Solitude during the re- 
mainder of the day, and employed his hours alone, 
without viliting or being vitited, in reading the 
mod celebrated authors of Rome and Athens. At- 
tacked at an early period of life by an hereditary 
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gout, which he wifhed to eradicate, his mode of 
Jiving was extreamly frugal and abftemious. The 
feeble ftate of his health perhaps made him fond of 
retirement ; but it was certainly in Solitude that he 
laid the foundation of that glory which he after- 
wards acquired. 

Characters like this, it will perhaps be faid, are 
not now to be found ; but, in my opinion, both the 
dflertion and the idea would be erroneous. Was 
ths Earl of Chatham inferior in greatnefs to a Ro- 
man? and will his fon, who .while yet a youth, 
thundered forth his eloquence in the feuate like De 
moilhenes, and, like Pericles, captivated the hearts 
of all who heard him ; who now, when little more 
than thirty years of age, makes himfelf feared and 
refpeCted as the Prime-Minifter of the Britifh empire, 
ever think or act, under any circumttances, with 
lei's greatnefs than his illuftnous father ? What 
men have once been, they may always be. Europe 
now produces men as great as ever fwayed the 
fceptre, or commanded the armies of Greece or 
Rome. Wifdotn and virtue, where an inclination 
to attain them prevails, may increafe as much in 
public as in private life, as well in the palaces of kings 
as under the roof of the humble cottage. Wife So- 
litude is no where more refpect.ible than in the pa- 
lace. The ftatefman may there, in profound tran- 
quility, plan the molt important qnterprizes, and 
live with cahnnefsand content, provided he dii- 
charo-es his duty without orientation, and avoids the 
contao-ion of weak and frivolous minds. Inftru&ion 
may be acquired at all times, and in every place ; 
and although it may be difficult to return from the 
path which a man has once trod, and commence a 
new career, he may wifely employ the remainder 
of his days, unlefs, while he has the power todif- 
play the iteady light of truth, he contents himfelf 
M o 
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with emitting the occafional twinkling of the glow- 
worm. 

Solitude will ultimately rentier the mind fuperior 
to all the vichTitudes and miferies of life. The man 
to whofe boibm neither riches, nor pleafure, nor 
grandeur, can convey felicity, may, with a book 
in his hand, learn to forget his cares under the 
friendly (hade of every tree. He taftes the plea- 
lures which Soliti.de affords with exquifite delight ; 
pleafures, lively and varied, pure and for ever new. 
At hisdeik, he feels his mind exert itfelf with frefll 
vigour ; the exercife oi' his faculties then affords 
him the mod pleafing fenfation of his exiftence, and 
ihfpiresan idea of the character which he may in 
future, if he pleafes, attain. If his views are great, 
and his inclination pure, the pleafbres of Solitude 
ic proportionally great and good ; he fears in 
a greater degree the pernicious poifon of flattery, 
and rejects with higher difdak) the purfuit of idle 
and frivolous amufernents. 

He who fhuns the fociety of men in order to ob- 
tain their love and eilee.ri, who riles with the fun 
to hold converfe with the dead, is, without doubt, 
not booted at the break of day. The horfes of fuch 
a man repofe quietly in their flails, and his doors 
remain carefully bolted againft the intrufion of idle 
loungers. He flndies, however, both men and 
manners ; never lofes fight of the tran factions of the 
world ; call a retrofpe&ive eye upon the knowledge 
which his ftudy and experience have gained ; and 
every obfervaaon which he makes on life, confirms 
a truth or refutes a prejudice: for in Solitude, the 
whole fydem of life is unveiled, ftripped of its falfe 
glare, and reprefented in its natural flate to our 
view: truth, which in the common interccurle of 
men always lies concealed, here exhibits nfelf 
in naked fjmplkity. Ah ! how happy is that man 
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who has attained to a fituation where he is not im« 
der the neceflity of difguiiing truth! 

Bat thefe pieaiures of Solitude are not incompati- 
ble with oar duty to the public, fince they are the 
noblelt exercifes in which we can employ, our fa- 
culties for the good of mankind. Can it, in any 
fituation, be a crime to honour, to adore, and fa- 
credly to fpeak the truth ? Can it be a crime bold- 
ly a. id publickly to announce, as the occafion may 
require, that which an ordinary individual would 
tremble to think of? and to prefer a generous free- 
dom to a continual reftraint ? Is not the liberty of 
the prefs the channel through which writers diffufe 
the light of truth among the people, and difplay its 
radiance to the eyes of the great ? Good writers 
infpire the mind with courage to think ; and is not 
the free communication offentiment a caufe of ihe 
progrefs and improvement of human reafon ? It is 
preciiely this love of liberty which leads men into 
Solitude, that they may throw off the chains by 
which they are confined in the world : it is from 
this difpofition to be free, that he who thinks in 
Solitude boldly {peaks a language which perhaps in 
fociety he would not have dared to hazard without 
precaution. Timidity never finds its way into So- 
litude. The man who has courage to retire under 
peaceful, lonely (hades, difdains to exercife a bale 
fubmilfion to the pride and inlolence of the great, 
and boldly tears from the face of deipotifm the mafk 
by which it i« concealed. 

Solitude conveys the moft fublime and lading plea- 
fures to the foul, unlefs the body which it inhabits 
be entirely decayed ; pieaiures which infpire fereni- 
ty in every fituation of life, afford confolation un- 
der all its misfortunes, continue for ever unexhaust- 
ed, and at length, become as neceflary to our hap- 
pinefs, as it is to the debauched mind of a man of 
the world to be for ever trifling, inactive, or run- 
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ring from door to door in fearch of contemptible 
joys that are never to be found. Cicero, fpeaking 
of the pleafures of the mind, lays, " They employ 
44 us in youth, and amufe us in old age; in prof- 
44 peritj they grac< md embeiifh, in adverfity they 
44 ; ort ; delightful at home, 

id, they foften number, Ihoi-teu 
ven retirement." — t: The Bel- 
vl x Letl the Younger, " are my 

44 delight and i ation. I know of no fiudy 

" mo ile: there is no misfortune ^'. l:ich 

" they cannot alleviate. In the afflictions I feel for 
44 the fufferings of my wife, the ficknefs of my fer- 
44 vants, the death of my friends, I find no 
44 but in my ih dies , for, although I am then made 
44 lenfible of the magnitude of my evils, they ne- 
44 verthelefs become more fupportable." 

Philofophy, a love of letters, ail that affords plea- 
fure or adds dignity to retirement, can only be 
learned in Solitude. Fine tafte cannot be eidier 
culticated or preferved among thofe vain pretenders 
who, while you difcourfe with them upon fubjects 
of fcience, fpeak of learning with contempt, and 
frequently tell you with a ineer, " Oh ! 1 never 
14 enquire into fuch vulgar things." 

The habit of thinking, of making new difcove- 
ries, of acquiring new ideas, is a never failing re- 
fource to him who feels' his mind enriched by ob- 
fervation, and knows how to apply the knowledge 
which he gains. When Dememus had captured 
the city of M'gara, the foldiers prepared to plun- 
der it ; the Athenians, however, interceding itrong- 
ly for its inhabitants, prevailed : Dfcmeirius, was 
fatisfied with expelling the garifon, a^.d declared 
the city free. Amidft thefe Iran factions, he recol- 
lected Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputation, who 
fought only the retirement and tranquility of a ftu- 
dious life. Haying feat for him, Demetrius aiked, 
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u If they had taken any thing from him ?" — u No" 
replied Srilpo, " I found none that wanted to Jleal 
*' any knowledge." 

Solitude is the channel through which all thofe 
things flow which men conceal in the ordinary com- 
morce of life. The wounded feelings of a man who 
is able and difpofed to write, may, in Solitude, de- 
rive the greateft comforts from literary compoliti- 
on. The pen, indeed, is not always taken up be- 
caufe we are alone ; but if we are inclined to write, 
it is indifpenfableneceffary that wefhould enjoy un- 
difturbed quietude. The mind difpofed to cultivate 
philofophy, or to court the mule, mull be free 
from all embarraffment. He muft not hear his chil- 
dren crying every moment at his door, nor muft his 
fervants inceifantly intrude with meilages of cere- 
mony and cards of compliment. In fhorr, he muft 
be alone. Whether walking in the open air or 
feated in his clofet, reclined under the lhade of a 
fpreading tree or ftretched upon his fopha, he muft 
follow all the impulfes of his mind, and be at liber- 
ty to change his iituation when and where he plea- 
fes. To write with fuccefs, he muft feel an irreftfti- 
ble inclination, and be able to obey the dictates of 
his tafte and genius without impediment or re- 
straint. Unlel's all thefe advantages be united, the 
progrefsof the work muft be interrupted, and the 
efforts of the mind fufpended, until it feels that di- 
vine infpiration which is capable of fubduing every 
difficulty, and furmoun ting every obfticle. An au- 
thor can never write well, unlefs he feels a fecret 
call with n his breait, unlefs he watches for thofe 
propitious moments when the mind pours forth its 
ideas, and the heart warms with the fubject, Re- 
vived by cheerful profpetts, animated by the nobleft 
fentiments. urged by contempt of difficulties, the 
mind will make a powerful effort, and fine thought:;, 
in fui table expreiiions, will flow fpontaneoufly from 
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his pen. The queftion, whether he ought or ought" 
not to write, will then be refolved. The inclinati- 
on is irrefiftible, and will be indulged, even at the 
expence of fortune, family, friends, patrons, and 
all that we poflefs. 

Petrarch felc this fecret impulfe when he tore 
himfelf from Avignon, the molt vicious and corrupt- 
ed city of his time, to which the Pope had transfer- 
red the papal chair. Although honoured with the 
protection of the Holy Father, of princes, and of 
cardinals, ftill young and full of noble ardour, he 
exiled himfelf from that brilliant court, and retired 
to the famous Solitude of Vauclufe, at the diftance 
of fix leagues from Avignon, where he had only 
one fervant to attend him, and all his poflcffions 
confifted of afmall honfeand little garden. Charm- 
ed with the natural beauty which furrounded this 
humble retreat, he removed his library to it ; and, 
during his refidcnce there, compleated all his works, 
of which before he had only Sketched the outlines. 
Petrarch wrote more at Vauclufe than at any other 
place where he relkled ; but, although he was con- 
tinually employed in polilhing his writings, he be- 
fit ated long before he could refolve to make them 
public. Virgil calls the leilure which he enjoyed at 
Naples ignoble and obicure ; but it was during 
this leifure that he wrote this 'Georgics, the 
molt perfect, of all his works, and which fhows 
in almoit every line that he wrote for immorta- 
lity. 

Every great and excellent writer has this noble 
view, and looks with enthufiafm towards the foffra- 
ges of pofterity. An inferior writer afks a more 
moderate recompenfe, and fometimes obtains the 
delired reward. Both, however, inuft withdraw 
from the diffractions of the world, feek the filence 
of the fore ft, and the frelhnefs of the fliade, and re- 
tire as it were into their own minds. To produce 
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a work capable of reaching future generations, or 
worthy of the attention of contemporary fages, the 
love of Solitude muft entirely occupy the foul ; for 
to the advantages refulting from Solitude, every 
thing they perform, all that they obtain muft be 
attributed. Every advantage a writer gains by 
profound thinking is due to Solitude ; he there re- 
views and arranges whatever in the world 1 has 
made an impreflion on his 1 (harpens the 

dart of fatire agaiuft the acy of prejudice and 

the obJtinacy of opinion, The faults of mankind 
ftnke the moral writer, and the defire of eorrecling 
them agitates his foul as much as the defire of plea- 
ling actuates that of others. The defire of immor- 
tality, however, is the laft in which a writer 
ought to indulge. No one need attempt it, unlefs 
he polTefs the genius of a Bacon ; can think with 
the acutenefs of a Voltaire ; compofe with the 
eafe and elegance of a Rouffeau ; and, like them, 
is able to produce mailer pieces worthy of being 
tranfmitted to potter! ty. Characters like thefe alone 
can fay, " Our minds are animated by the fweet, 
" confolatory reflection, that our names will be 
" remembered when we are no more ; by the plea- 
*.* fing whifper of flattery which we hear from fome 
" of our contemporaries, of the approbation we 
*' fhall hereafter receive from thofe who are yet un- 
*.' born, to whofe inftrucYion and happinefs we 
u have, with all the ardour of efteem and love, 
" devoted our labours. We feel within us thofe 
u feeds of emulation which incite us to refcue from 
" death our better part, and which prevent the 
u happieft moments of our lives from being buried 
" in oblivion." 

The love of fame, as well by the feeble light of 
the lamp as on the throne or in the field of battle, 
produces actions, the memory of which is not ex- 
fino-uifhed by mortality, nor buried with us in the 
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tomb. The meridian of life becomes then as brilli- 
ant as its morning. " The praifes," fays Plutarch, 
44 beftowed upon great and exalted minds only 
44 fpur on and roufe their emulation. Like a rapid 
*' torrent, the glory which they have already ac~ 
" quired hurries them irrefiftibly on to every thing 
44 that is great and noble. They never coniider 
u themfelves fufficiently rewarded. Their prefent 
44 actions are only a pledge of what may be expect- 
" ed from them, and they would blufli not to live 
41 faithful to their glory, and to render it ftill more 
44 illuftrious by the nobleit actions." 

The man to vvhofe ear idle adulation and infipid 
compliment is difgufting, will feel his heart warm 
when he hears with what enthnfiafm Cicero fays, 
" Why Ihould we diffemble what it is impolTible 
41 for us to conceal ? Why mould we not be proud 
44 of confeffing candidly that we all afpireto fame? 
44 The love of praife influences all mankind, and 
44 the greatett minds are inoftfufceptibleof it. The 
44 philoiophers who mofl preach up a contempt for 
44 fame, prefix their names to their works ; and the 
44 very performances in which they decry oilentati- 
44 on are evident proofs of their vanity and love of 
44 praife. Virtue requires no other reward for all 
44 the toils and dangers to which fhe expoles her- 
* 4 felf, than that of fame and glory. Take away 
44 i his flattering reward, and what would remain 
44 in the narrow career of life to prompt her exer- 
44 tions ? Lfthe mind could not launch into the 
44 profpectof futurity, were the operations of the 
44 fdul to be limned to the Jpace that bounds thofe of 
44 the body, {lie would not weaken herieif by con- 
44 ftant fatigues, nor weary herfelf with continual 
u wa'tcftings and anxieties ; fhe would not think 
44 even life itfelf worthy of a ftruggle : but their 
44 lives in the brealt of every good man a certain 
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4i principle which unceafingly prompts and infpirits 
** him to the purfuit of a fame beyond the prefenc 
" hour ; a fame not commenfurate to our mortal 
** exigence, bat co-extenfive with the lateft pofte- 
u rity. Can we, who every day expofe ourfelves 
kt to dangers for our country, and have never 
4w palled one moment of our lives without anxiety 
*' and trouble, meanly think, that all confciouf- 
'* nefs ihall be buried with us in the grave ? If the 
" greateft men have been careful to preferve their 
" bidtos and their ftatues, thole images not of their 
" minds but of their bodies, ought we not rather 
** to tranfmit to pofterity the refemblance of our 
" wifdom and virtue ? For my pare, at Ieaft, I 
" acknowledge, that in all my actions I conceived 
" that I was dilfeminating and tranfmitting my 
'* fame to the rernoteit corners and the lateit ages 
" of the world. Whether, therefore, my con- 
'* fcioufnefs of this ihall ceafe in the grave, or, as 
" fome have thought, Ihall lurvive as a property 
" of the foul, is of little importance; for of one 
" thing I an? certain, that at this inftant I feel from 
" the reflection a flattering hope and delightful i'en- 
" fation." 

This is the true enthufiafrn with which we ought 
to infpire the bofoms of the young nobility. Yvere 
any one happy enough to light up this generous 
flame within their hearts, and thereby inure them 
' to a conflant application to their ibulies, we mould 
fee them Ihnn the pernicious pleafures of their age, 
and enter with dignity on the career of heroes : we 
might then expect them to perform the noblelt acti- 
ons, to add new luftre to fcience, and brighter rays 
to glory. To exalt the minds of noble youths, it 
is only neoeffary to infpire chem with an aversion 
from every thing that is mean ; to excite a difgufi 
for every thing that en ov weakens 

the faculties of the mind; to remove from their 
N 
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company thofe vile and contemptible flatterers who 
are continually defcanting on the pleafuresof fenfe, 
and who feek to acquire intereft and fortune only 
by leading them into crimes ; decrying every thing 
that is great, and rendering them fufpicious of eve- 
ry thing that is good. The defire of extending our 
fame by noble deeds, and of increaling our credit 
by internal dignity and greatnefs of foul, poileflcs 
advantages which neitherhigh rank nor illuftrious 
birth can beftow ; and which, even on the throne, 
cannot be acquired without the aid of virtue, 
and a fixed attention to the fuffrages of pofteri- 

The feeds of future fame are in no inftance more 
plentifully fown than by the bold fatirift, who 
dares to condemn the follies of the multitude, to 
paint their prejudices, and expofe their vices in 
glowing and unfading colours : and whofe writings, 
if they fail to reform the people of that age, may 
operate upon fucceeding generations, extend their 
influence to their children's children, and perhaps 
render them more wife. Judicious precepts, great 
examples, merited glory, produce their effects, 
when the man of merit, whom envy has purfued, 
has defcended to his grave. O Lavater ! thofe 
bafe, corrupted fouls who only mine a moment and 
are for ever extinguifhed, will be forgotten, while 
thy merit is honoured and beloved. Thy foibles, 
for without them thou wouldft not in effect, have 
been fo great, will no longer be remembered, and 
thofe qualities which diftinguifh thee from others 
will alone be feen ! The rich variety of thy lan- 
guage, the judgment with which thou haft boldly 
invented and created new expreihons, the nervous 
brevity of thy Ityle, and thy {hiking picture of hu- 
man manners and defects, will, as the author of 
" The Characters of German Poets and Profe 
u Writers" has predicted; extend the fame of thy 
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''' Fragments upon Phyfiognomy" to the remoteft 
posterity, as one of the fmall number of German 
originals which do honour to the genius of the age. 
No perfon will then think that Lavater, a genius 
w ho has developed new truths, and created for him- 
felfforicha language, believed in the juggles of 
Geiiier. 

Such is the glory which attends the works of great 
and excellent writers. The life after death which 
Cicero feemed to hope for with fo much enthufiafm, 
will arrive. The approbation which Lavater pre- 
dicted, his work on Phyfiognomy will receive, not- 
withltanding all thofe injuries that have been heap- 
ed upon it both in Swifferland and in Germany. 
But if Cicero had been only a Confid, and Lavater 
only a Thauraaturgus* , litc'e of either the one or 
the other would be recorded in the archives of Time, 
which fwallows up the common characters of life, 
and only preferves thofe names for eternity which 
are worthy of everlailing fame. 

The invectives of the vulgar, the indignation of 
the critics, are wreaked in vain againi't thefe cele- 
brated names, and againit all thofe who may be 
tempted to imitate them. " Why," fays each of 
them to the laughing blockhead, " would you ex- 
4t pound the meaning of all that I write, fince my 
" fineit ftrokes, glancing through your mind, prc- 
" duceonly fuch frigid ideas? vV ho are you? 
" By what title do you claim to be keeper of the 
" archives of folly, and arbiter of che public taile ? 
*' Where are the works by which you are diftin- 
" guifhed ? When a. id where have you been an- 
" nounced to the world ? How many fuperior 
" characters do you reckon among the number of 

* Thau-mat urgus — one who works miracles ; a title 
given by thepapifts of thofe of their faint who were 
J'uppofed to work miracles. — Tranjlator. 
N 2 
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" your friends ? What diftant country is confci- 
" ous that fuch a man exifts ? Why do you con- 
" tinually preach your nil admirari ? Why do 

" you Itrive to depreciate every thing that is good, 
" great, and fublime, unlcfs it be from a lenle of 
'* your own littlenefs and poverty? Do you feek 
" the approbation of the weak and giddy multi- 
" tude, becaufe no one elfe eltcems you ? If you 
" defpife a fair and lading fame, becaufe you can 
" do nothing that is worthy of honeft praiie, the 
u name you endeavour to ridicule (hall be remem- 
u bered when yours will be forgot." 

The defire of glory is equally natural and allowa- 
ble in men even of little fenfe and judgment ; but 
it is not from the opinions of fuch characters that 
writers expect fame. It is from reflecting and im- 
partial minds ; from the approbation of thofe vir- 
tues and private characters for whom alone they 
withdraw from ihc multitude, and w;;ofc bofoms o- 
pen willingly to a writer, when they obferve the 
confidence with which he defires to difclofe his 
fentiments ; it is to obtain the approbation of fuch 
perfous alone that writers feek the fhades of Soli- 
tude. 

After thofe who fcri'oble their names on walls and 
on pains of giafs, no character appears to me lefs 
formed to glory than ihe man who writes folely for 
die place in which he dwells. He who, without 
being a member of any academy, or literary club, 
feeks for fame among his fellow-citizens, is a fool 
whofows his feed upon a rock. They may perhaps 
pardon foniethiug that is good, but nothing that is 
ievere, great, or free. To the prejudiced multi- 
tude, therefore, he mult learn to be difcreetly li- 
lent ; for openly to avow ientimeuts that would do 
hoao; r to Ins character, or by v\ Inch he might ac- 
quire the praiiesofo her men, is only to axaipe- 
rate againit himielf ah thofe among whom he iives. 
13at a writer ox true talte a:td found judgment is 
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confcions that impartial and rational minds, through- 
out the univerfe, adopt other principles in appreciat- 
ing the merit of a good work, than thofe which in- 
fluence the judgment of his fellow-citizens. True 
critics enquire, " Does the work relate to the in- 
" terefts of mankind ? Is its object ufeful, and its 
'* end moral ? Will it inform the understanding 
tv and amend the heart? Is it written with free- 
u dam and impartiality ? Does it bear the marks of 
" honeity and lincerity ? Does it attempt to ridi- 
" cule any thing that is good or great ? Does a 
" manly ityle of thinking predominate ? Does rea- 
" ion, wit, humour, and pleafantry prevail, in it? 
" Does it contain new and ufeful truths? If it in* 
<k lpires noble fentiments and generous refolutions, 
" our judgment is fixed : the work is good, and the 
" author a mailer of the fcience." 

In the ordinary commerce of the world, in that 
intercourfe of flattery and falsehood where every 
one deceives and is deceived ; where all appear un- 
der a borrowed form, proiefs friendlhips which they 
do not feel, and bellow praifes only that they may 
receive them back in return ; men bow the low eft to 
him whom they defpife the moft, and diltinguiih e- 
very filly woman whom they meet by the title of 
44 Your Grace*'." But he who lives retired from 
the circle of illation expects no compliments from o- 
thers, nor bellows them but where they are deferv- 
ed. A thoufand of the infidious grimaces with 
which we are honoured in public life, are nothing 
to the fvveet converfc of private friendmip-, which 
infpires us with a noble boldnefs, renders us infen- 
fible to all the oppreiiions of the world, points out 
the road to true honour, and accompanies us on our 
way to attain it. 

Of what value are all the babblings and vain 

* A title given in Germany to perfcns of duality. 

N 3 
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Loadings of ibciety to that dqmeftic felicity which 
we experience in the company and couverfation 
of an amiable woman, whole charms awaken all 
the dormant faculties of the foul, and infpire the 
mind with finer energies than all our own exerti- 
ons couki attain ; who in the execution of our en- 
terprises prompts is by her alliitance, and encoura- 
ges us by her approbation, to fiirmount every diffi- 
culty ; who inipreffes us with the greatnefs of her 
ideas and the fublTmity of her fentiments ; who 
weighs and examines with judicious penetration our 
thoughts, our actions, oir whole character; who 
obferves all our foibles, warns us with fincerity of 
tneir conlequences, and reforms us with gentlenefs 
and affection ; who by a tender communication of 
all her thoughts and oblervations, conveys new in- 
JlriiClion to our minds, and by pouring ail the warm 
and generous feelings of her heart into ot.r bofoms, 
animates us inceliantly to the exerciie of e< ery 
virtue, and completes the polilhed perfection of our 
character by the foft allurements of love and the de- 
lightful concord of her fentiments. 

In lV.ch an intercoi rie, all that is virtuous and 
noble in human nature is preferved within the 
breait, and every evil propenlity dies away. The 
multitude fee us as we ought to be in public, and not 
as we are in Solitude ; for in the world we always 
turn the fmooth furface outwards, and carefully 
conceal all the lliarp angles of our characters ; by 
which means we contrive to pals without doing hurt 
to any peribn, and men find pleaftire in our com- 
pany.' 4 '' 

* " Le materiel conflitutes the high eft degree of 
u merit ; and to live in peace, -we ought to take great 
" care that the other fide of our characters fhould be 
" ferceived." [aid a great man to me; one of the 
deareji and moji refpscl able among my friends in Ger- 
any.m 
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But we are viewed with different eyes by our 
fellow-citizens and by contemporary writers. By 
the latter, our defects as well as our good qualities 
are eafily difcernible in our writings, which, if we 
exprefs one fentiment with fincerity, often become 
the itrongen. evidences againft us. This idea, how- 
ever, is conlblatory to the feelings of our dear coun- 
trymen, to whole ears perhap s the praifes we re- 
ceive may reach, and who are obliged to admit the 
mortifying idea, that there are people in the world 
w ho hold us in lome eiteem. The human charac- 
ter, it is true, frequently exhibits a ung lar mix- 
ture of virtue and vice, of itrength and weaknefs; 
and why iliould we conceal it? Our foibies follow 
all that is terreitrial in our nature to the to ub, and 
lie buried with the body by which they were pro- 
duced. The nobler part, if we have performed auy 
work worthy ofexiltence, furvives; and our writ- 
ings are thebeit wealth we leave behind us when we 
die. 

But, exclufive of thisenthufiafm, Solitude affords 
a pleafure to an author of which no one can deprive 
him, and which far exceeds all the hono rs of the 
world. He not only anticipates the enect his work 
will produce, but while it advances towards comple- 
tion, feels the delicious enjoyment of thole hours of 
ferenrty and compolure which his labours procure. 

What pleafure flows through the mind of an elta- 
bhihed writer, from the uninterrupted attention 
and the glowing enthuiiaftn which accompanies it ! 
Sorrows fly from this elegant occupation, and mif- 
fortunes are forget. Oh ! I would not ex.change 
one (ingle hour oiTuch perfect tranquillity for all 
thole flattering illufions of eternal fame with which 
the mind of Tully was fo inceffantly intoxicated. 
Solitude, in the midft of continual fufferings, is an 
enjoyment which not only rationally connects the 
foul with the prefent moment, but renders it fuf- 
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ceptible of every gocd impredion, and raifes it to 
felicity. The fecret pleaune of having produced at 
leaft fomething, is unknown to men of vigorous con- 
stitutions ; for they confkie in the ftrength of their 
powers, But to a writer afflicted by ill health, a 
difficulty furmounted, a happy moment feized, a 
proportion elucidated, a fentence neatly and ele- 
gantly turned, an harmonious period, or a happy 
expreifton, are falutary and healing balms, counter- 
poilbns, to melancholy, the molt precious advanta- 
ges of Solitude, and infinitely fuperior to thofe 
dreams, thole prejentimtnts oi honour and glory af- 
ter death. Oh ! who would not willingly renounce, 
for one of theie enjoyments, that enthufiafm againft 
which reafon oppofes fo many powerful objections, 
and which to me does not appear quite fatisfactory, 
except when we do not altogether enjoy our ufual 
prefence of mind. 

To enjoy himfeif without being dependent on the 
aid of others, to devote to employments not perhaps 
altogether ufelefs thofe hours which forrow and cha- 
grin would other wife fteal from the fun of life, is 
the great advantage of an author ; and with this ad- 
vantage alone I am perfectly content. And who is 
there that does not derive pleaf.ire from Solitude, 
when he perceives the progrefs he is capable of mak- 
ing during a few hours, while the multitude roll in 
their carriages through the ftreet, and make every 
wall of the houfe tremble to its foundation ? 

The Angularities of fome writers are oftentimes 
the effects, and frequently the real advantages, of 
Solitude. Long abfent from all commerce with the 
world, their difpofitions become lefs flexible and 
can pliant. Even he, however, who has preferv > 
ed the manners of lociety, is not fond of being ob- 
liged to fhew himfeif in company differently from 
what he is; and he feizes the pen from fport, if it 
be only to afford a iingle confutation to his feelings. 
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But in this, perhaps, the world may fay, that a 
writer ads improperly ; and that this eafy manner 
of entertaining the reader neither contributes to his 
pleafure nor his information. This ftyle of writing, 
however, has its merit ; literature acquires by it a 
greater degree of freedom ; it teaches the mind to 
rife above a creeping, fervile train of thought, and 
h more appropriated to the neceflities of the time. 
If a nation is not yet poffeiTed of all that its greateft 
men could wifli, (he may attain it, if they are capa- 
ble of extirpating ancient prejudices, if freedom of 
fentiment be encouraged, and if, in each province, 
fome philofophical writers Ihould be found who will 
boldly exprei's their opinions. To entertain readers 
is, in my opinion, only to deliver freely in writing 
that which in the general intercourfes of foriety it is 
impoinble to fay either with fafety or polken&&, 
Tiiis is wiiat I call Liberty ; an ineftimable treafure ! 
which, under a wile and moderate adminiitration,. 
every one enjoys who lives in Solitude. 

In a treadle upon Style, printed at Weymar y 
a gentleman appears very ttrougly to oppole this, 
new manner of writing. In honour of the Solitude 
and Liberty by which it was produced, I mould 
have in ny things to lay to him, although i perfect* 
ly coincide with him upon many points. He wifhea 
one genera] rule to be adopted with refpect toityie, 
and i contend for that freedom in literary composi- 
tions which will allow of Ityle according to every 
man's fancy and humour. He thinks that a writer 
mould always have a model before him ; i think that 
every writer is his own model. He wiflies writers 
to follow the Ityle of others; I think that writers 
fhould, as much as it is poiiible, let every thing be 
their own; not the ityie alone, but every other 
property belonging to coropofition. He is unwilling 
that the writer Ihould be difcoverable in the work ; 
tho'it appears to me, that he may be permitted pub- 
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licly to decompofe 'the State of his mind, and lo 
make obfervations on his own character, for the be- 
nefit of other men, rather than to leave his body- 
by will to a profeffor of anotomy. He recommends 
authors to proceed by regular neps ; I hate to be 
taught by others how I ought to walk. He fays, 
that it is the prefent falhion with authors to difclofe 
what were the feelings of their fouls when they 
wrote; I cannot altogether conceal how I find my- 
felf when Iconverfe with my readers. He appears 
not inclined that they fhould conceive themfelves a- 
lone when they are writing ; while very frequently 
I write, only that I may have the opportunity of 
exprelfing one word alone. 

This treatife upon the Subject of ftyle, however, 
contains in general a »rue and judicious criticifm ; 
and especially towards the conclusion, which is filled 
with observations equally accurate and profound. 
This was the only paflage through the work of 
which I disapproved ; for although the ramblings, 
extravagances, and digreffions of our beaux efprits 
difpleafe me as much as they do this gentleman, I 
think, neverthelefs, that this tree and eaSy Style of 
writing, which can only be acquired in Solitude, 
has already produced a greater degree of liberty than 
was heretofore enjoyed ; and that this liberty, cm- 
ployed with taSte and diScretiou, will promote the 
circulation of a greater number ofufeful truths than 
there Stili exifts oS dangerous prejudices. 

The light of philofophy has been prevented from 
penetrating into many receSSes, Solely becaufe the 
manners of focieties, the voice of the people, and 
the opinion of the public, follow one uniform Step. 
Every man liftens and looks up to the Sentiments of 
his neighboar, and no one dares to deviate from the 
ordinary mode of judgment. Men of the world, 
who bell know the art of appropriating to them- 
felves the neweft and moit refined ideas of others. 
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arc obliged to conceal them, and to follow the gene- 
ral manners of the age. But when authors begin, 
from the retreats of Solitude, to appear before the 
public without difinay ; when they ftudy the cha- 
racters of every defcription of people, with their 
manners of acting, and their modes of thinking ; 
when they once dare, with boldnefs and confidence, 
to defcribe things by their true names, and dif- 
clofe by their writings all thofe truths which 
every free and liberal mind ought to be per- 
mitted to difclofe ; their initruction will circulate 
gradually among the people, the philofophy of hu- 
man life will fpnead itielf, abroad, every man will 
dare to think for himfelf, and difdain to be guided by 
thepublicopinion. Toeffeclthisrevolution, ; however, 
it is necelTary that our writers mould be acquainted 
with a different region than merely that of the Uni- 
verfity, or even of their own provincial town : 
their minds muft be formed by an intercourfe with 
men of every ftateand every nation ; they muft nei- 
ther fear the great, nor defpife the inferior clafTes 
of mankind ; and they muft learn to retire occafion- 
ally from this intercourfe with the world to long and 
uninterrupted Solitude ; to renounce the feductions 
of pleafure, to free themfelves from the ties of Socie- 
ty, and above all, to become deaf to the praife or 
cenfure ofrhofe among whom they live, when em- 
ployed ?.s inducements to the propagation of falfehocd, 
or the fuppreflion of truth. 

The Germans felt an Helvetic feverity in the 
taite and ftyle of thofe works which I formerly 
wrote, and this feverity was without doubt the con- 
fequence of my folicary life. The Spectator of 
Thuringia for four years fucceffively defended me 
with equal vivacity and (kill againft the very heavy 
reproaches, that I was a peevim, hypocritical phi- 
lofopher, who was never pleafed with any producti- 
on, and always viewed the worft fide of things j 
that nothing was facred from the keennefs of my 
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criticifm, and the feverity of my fatire ; but that 
the nation was too modeit, too decent, too delicate, 
and too virtuous to be entertained by (uch compofi- 
tions; in ihort, that Engliih Writers were inluHer- 
able ro German delicacy, and of confeque'nee it v^r 
impofiible to endure theSwifs. 

But it appears to me, that they confound the 
manners of the world with the ftyle of books. 
Harmnefs is without doubt excluded from fociety ; 
whilft, on the other hand, the naked truths which 
well-written works or letters from time to time dif- 
clofe, frequently ftrike the mind, and produce an 
effect.. " lam myfelf extremely chafte," faid a po- 
et, " but I acknowledge that my works are not." 
A writer, therefore, may be civil and polite in his 
perfonal intercourfe with mankind, and lull proper- 
ly fevere in his works. Why fhould authors write 
as they fpeak, if they never (peak as they think ? 
Is it not enough that when thev mix in Society they 
endeavour to pleaie every one ; that when they 
have once entered into Society, they fubmit without 
exception to whatever the laws of politenefs exact ; 
give up whatever is infilled on, maintain no opini- 
ons unnecelVarily, always yield the privilege of talk- 
ing to others, and do every thing as if they were 
only there to hear and learn ? Are there not, how- 
ever, many beaux efprits who are iulufferable in 
company, from a vain conceit that their writings 
are the laft belt models of elegance and urbanity ? 
Would not fuch a character act more wifely, to 
correct, in his commerce with the world, the er- 
rors that may have efcaped from his pen, than to 
reftrain his pen and never check his tongue? He, 
alas ! who in the circles of Society is kind in his be- 
haviour and complaifant in his manners may furely 
be permitted once at lead to hazard in his writings 
a bold or even a harm expreifion and <.o infert here 
and there a melancholy truth, when fo many 
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others are occupied in circulating fprighrly false- 
hoods. 

Energy of* thought is banifhed from the language 
of converfation. But if the freedom with which an 
author exprelles himfelf in his writings be inlutfera- 
ble in the intercourfe with the world, the fofc and 
meretricious language of Society would be ridicu- 
lous in literary compofition. An author tnuft fpeak 
in the language of truth; in Society a man is in the 
conftant habit of feeling it only, for he tnuft im- 
pofe a neceffar.y filence upon his lips. '1 he manners 
of men are formed by intercourfe with the world, 
and their characters by retiring into Solitude. Here 
they will foon difcover whether they have only 
learned complaifance, or have acquired freedom of 
thought, firmnefs of exprefiion, dignity of fentiment, 
and grandeur of ity le, 

Solitude raifes the mind to a high degree of ele- 
vation and power. The man who has not courage 
enough to place himfelf above the prejudices and 
fafhions of the world ; who dreads the reproach of 
fingularity ; who forms and conducts himfelf upon 
the example of others ; will certainly never acquire 
a Sufficient degree of refolution to live -a life of vo- 
luntary Solitude. It has been well obferved that 
Solitude is as indifpenfably necelTary to give a juft, 
folid, firm, and forcible tone to our thoughts, as a 
knowledge of the world is to give them r'uhnefs and 
brilliancy, and to teach us to make a wife and hap- 
py application of them. 

The mind, when employed in the purSuit of no- 
ble, interefting objects, is clean fed from thofe im- 
purities with which the habits of indolence (tain the 
vacant breath The foul, enjoying freedom and 
tranquility, feds ail its energies with fuperior force, 
and .difplays an extent. of power which was before 
unknov n. The will iharpens itfelf in Solitude ; for 
as the faculties are capable of greater exertions in 
O 
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the leifure it affords, as we enjoy greater liberty and 
tranquility, as our ideas become more clear, lumi- 
nous and expended, as we fee with greater certain- 
ty into the confequences of things, the mind exacts 
much more from itfelf in Solitude than in the 
■world. The tranquility of Solitude, however, mr.it 
not degenerate into idle cafe, into a Hate of mental 
numbnefs or ftupefacYion. It is not fufficient for 
this purpofe to be continually gazing out of a win- 
dow with a thoughtlefs mind, or gravely walking 
up and down one's ftudyin a ragged robe de chambre 
and worn-out flippers. The exterior of tranquility 
gives no elevation to the foul, infpires no activity, 
except when we are well perfuaded that Solicudc 
is neceflary, or feel it to be a deiire of the foul. It 
is then only that it becomes a precious liberty, an- 
imating, at the fame inftant, both the reafon and 
the imagination. 

One of my illuftrious friends has frequently affur- 
ed me, that he never felt fo ftrong an inclination to 
write as during a review, when forty thoufand per- 
fons left their houfes, and travelled on foot, in car- 
riages, and on horfeback, to oblerve the manoeuvres 
of a lingle battalion. This friend has published 
many treatifes upon the fciences, but he never 
wrote a trifle full of wit and gaiety until the day of 
the review. In early youth, I never felt io ftrong 
a difpofition to employ my mind on ferious fubjects 
as on Sunday mornings, when, far retired in the 
country, I heard the lharp and tinkling found of the 
village bells, while all ray fellow-citizens, occupied 
in their devotions, frizzed and powdered their heads 
to go to church. 

Continual interruption deftroys all the good ef- 
fects of Solitude. Diiturbance prevents the mind 
from collecting its ideas. This is the reafon why an 
eftablifhment frequently takes away more advanta- 
ges than it brings. In the world, every perfon is 
dliged to attend to the duties of his particular ftati- 
1? 
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on, and muft perform what they expectfrom him ; 
but in Solitude a man may be juft what he wiihes 
and what he is. If, therefore, a judicious philoio- 
pher or a man of genius do not exactly follow the re- 
ceived ufages of his ftation, they fay of hi hi, " This 
" is a fool ; he only knows how to write books :" 
or perhaps, " His writings are good, but as for 
" himfelf, he is an afs." 

The mind of a lolitary man attacks prejudice 
and error with as much vigour and courage as an 
athletic champion meets his adverfary. Repeated 
examinations bring the objects of our attention more 
near ; we behold their properties with greater cer- 
tainty, and feel more (trongly that which we have 
feen. If the foul enter entirely into itfelf, it then 
becomes more eafy to work with efficacy on exter- 
nal objects. A man of a reflecting and intrepid 
mind who retires within his own bofcin, feizes truth 
wherever he difcovers her, and regards with the 
tranquil {mile of pity thofe who think thernfelves 
authorifed to {peak of her with contempt ; he hears, 
without being difconcerted, the invectives which 
envy and prejudice throw out again it him; for he 
perceives a weak multitude making hue and cry the 
moment he opens his hand and unloofes one of the 
truths which it contains. 

Solitude affords us an opportunity to diminifn the 
number of our pallions ; for out of a multiplicity of 
trifling inclinations (he forms one great defire. It is 
certainly poiiibie that Solitude may produce danger- 
ous effects upon the pallions, but, Providence be 
thanked ! it may alfo produce the molt falutary 
effe&s. If it be capable of dilbrdering the mind, it 
is alfo capable of effecting the cure. It draws out 
and feparates all the various propeniitions of the 
human heart ; but it collects and re-unites them all 
into one. Yes, in Solitude we feel and learn not 
~ O 2 
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only the nature but the extent and influence of ail 
the pailions, which rife up againit us like angry 
waves, and endeavour toovcrwhelm us in the abyk-., 
until Phil ofophy flies to our aid and divides thetc 
force. If we domor yield an eaiy victory, by ne- 
glecting all oppofition to their attacks, Virtue and 
Self-denial bring gigantic powers to our alfirtance 
that will" melt the rocks and bend the knotted oak." 
In (hon, every thing is poilible to Virtue and lleib- 
lution, the inftant we learn that one paifion is only 
to be conquered by another. 

The mind feels itfelf proudly dignified by that 
greatnefs of foul which we acquire by a commerce 
v/ith ourfehes, and, difdaining every ignoble ob- 
ject, withdraws itfelf on every tide from corrupt 
Society. A virtuous mind obferves the fons ol : 
worldly pleafure precipitate theinielves into fcenes 
of riot and debauchery without being feduced. In 
vain is it circulated on every ih'e, that debauchery 
i<; the earlielt propenfity of man, efpecially of a 
young man who wilhes 10 know life ; in vain is ic 
represented as necefiary to form connections with 
girls of the tendereft youth, as it is to eat and lleep ,- 
no, the noble mind feels and lees that debauchery 
renders youth unmanly, infenlible to the charms' of 
virtue, and callous to the principles of honelty ; that 
it deltroys all resolution, inipires timidity and pu- 
sillanimity in the liour of danger, and prevents 
them from undertaking any great and glorious en- 
terprize ; that by the indulgence of libertinifm, the 
generous warmth and fine enthufiafin of the foul, 
its noble fondnelsfor the fublime and beautiful — all 
powers, are loft. He, therefore, who retains a 
wilh to appear great and honourable in the world, 
mult renounce for ever the habits or" iudolence and 
luxury. The moment he ceafes to injure his facul- 
ties by debauchery, and difcontirmes his attempts 
to renovate them by an excels of wine and lu 
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ous living, he will no longer feci it neceffary fre- 
quently to take the air, nor to confurne the whole 
day on horfeback. 

Ail men without exception have fomething con- 
tinually to learn. Whatever any be the diitinguifh- 
ed rank which they hold in Society, they can never 
be truly great but by their perfonal merit. The 
more the faculties of the mind are exercifed in the 
tranquility of retirement, the more confpicuous they 
appear; and mould the pleafures of debauchery be 
the ruling paflion, O young man ! learn that no- 
thing will fo ealily fubdue it as an increafing emula- 
tion in oreat and virtuous actions, a hatred of idle- 
nefs and frivolity, the ftudy of the fciences, a fre- 
quent communion with thy own heart, and that 
high and dignified fpirit which views with difdaia 
every thing that is vile and contemptible. 

This generous pride difcovers itielf with dignity 
and greatnefs in the retreats of Solitude, where the 
pallion for every fublime object operates with grea- 
ter freedom than in any other fituation. The lame 
paflion which carried Alexander into Afia, confined 
Diogenes to his tub. Heraclitus quitted the throne 
to devote himfelf to the fearch of truth. He who 
withes to render his ftudies ufeful to mankind, mail 
firft have made his obfervatipns in the world, with- 
out dwelling in it too loug or quitting it with re- 
grer. The world enervates the mind and de 
its vigour. Caefar in the courfe of a few days tore 
felf from Cleopatra, and became the- matter of 
tbe empire ; but Antony took her as his miiirefs, 
was forever in her arms, and by his effeminacy 
ioit both his life and the world. 

Solitude, it is true, infpires the foul with high 
and exalted notions, which are incompatible with 
the tranfacYtons of common life. But a lively, ar- 
dent paflion for whatever is great, points out to the 
foiitary man the po'flible means of fupporting himfelf 
03 
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on heights which would turn the heads of worldly- 
■ minded men. The circumftances which accompany 
Solitude extend the faculties of the mind, influence 
the feelings of the heart, and place the man fo much 
above the level of humanity, that he feels himfeff 
immortal. To obferveupon the life of a man of the 
world, we lhouid fay, that each day ought to be 
the laft of his exiftence. The pleasures of Solitude 
make ample com penfation for every privation, while 
the worldly-minded man thinks that all happinefs 
is at an end if he happens to. mifsa favourite diver- 
lion, to be deprived of attending his club, or isdit- 
appointed in feeing the celebrated conjurer, the 
new boxer, or the wild beads juft arrived from a 
ilrange land, which the hand-bills of the day have 
announced. 

I never recollect without feeling the warmeft e- 
motions that paffage where Plutarch fays, Ci 1 live 
*• entirely upon hntory, and while 1 contemplate 
"■ the piduresit prefenrsto my view, my mind en- 
" joys a rich repalt from the reprefentation of great 
" and virtuous characters. If the actions of men, 
" which I mult necefTarily look into, produce fume 
u inftances of vice, corruption, and difhonefty, I 
" endeavour, neverthelefs, to remove the imprelii- 
; ' on, or to defeat its efftclv My mind withdraws 
** itfelf from the lcene, and, free from every igno- 
u ble paihon, I attach myfelf to thofe high exam. 
" pies of virtue which are id agreeable and fatif- 
" factory, and which accord fo completely with die 
•v " genuine feelings of our nature." 

The ibid, attached by Solitude to thefe fublime 
images, forgets every object that would attract it 
toward the earth, mounts as it proceds, and calls 
*t the eyeof diidain on thoie links which would chain 
it to the wor'd, and tend to interceptor weaken its 
flight. At this height the faculties and inclinations 
develope themitlves. Every man is perhaps capa- 
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ble of doing much more than he performs ; and for 
this reafon it is wife and glorious to attempt every 
achievement which does not appear phylically int- 
poluble. How many dormant ideas may be awak- 
ened ! and then, what a variety of early impreili- 
ons, which were feemingly forgot, revive, and 
prefent themfelves to our pens ! We may always 
accomplifh much more than we conceive^ provided 
parlion fans the fire which imagination has lighted; 
for life only appears infupporcable, when it is no 
longer animated by the foft affections of the heart. 

A Mate oi exigence without pailion * is, in So- 
litude as well as in every other iituation of life, the 
death of the foul. Difeafe and long fullering, after 
I ceafed to breathe my native air, occafionaily reduc- 
ed me, during many years, to this horrible. conditi- 
on. While thole amongit whom I lived, and who 
were ignorant of my real Iituation, thought that I 
was angry, and expe&ed every moment t 
mould i'eize the lance and Ihield, I palled quietly oa 
my way, and refigned myfelf with care and cordiak 
ity to the beneficent employments of my profeifior*. 
While the rage againft me was general, I remained 
perfectly infenlibie, and preferved an inviolable ii- 
lence. The languors of ficknefs, the tortures of a 
wounded heart, the opprelhon of domeitic misfor- 
tunes, had yanquifhed nY j mind, and rendered it 
rnfenfible to every other concern. My brain con- 
tinued during feveral years as obdurate as marble ; 
I paffed many hours day after day without a thoughtj 

* " The force of the paffions" fays a great fhilv- 
f.pher, " cm alone counterbalance in the human 
•• mind the ffecls tee and inactivity, fieal 

44 us from that r lupidity towards -which 

14 wc -avitate, and at length endow the 

44 mind with th rutly of attention to which fu- 

" fertility of talent is attached.! 3 
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I frequently uttered the direct contrary to what I 
meant; I could fcarcely take any nourishment; I 
could derive nofupport from that which ftrengthens 
others ; I expected every ftep I took to fall to the 
ground ; and I fuirered all the punilhments of Hell, 
whenever I fat down with an intention to write. 
The world contained nothing that could intereft me, 
except only the iecret obi eel of my chagrin, which 
I kept clofely locked within my bleeding heart. 

The paffions have no exigence until the moment 
the corporeal organs become capable of indulging 
thofe difpofit : ons which are previoufly implanted in 
the brealt. The foul therefore, which ought to be 
kept in a ftate of conitant exercife, acting only by 
means of theie organs, it is necefiary that their oper- 
ations mould not be obitrucled ; for the foul, both 
in the tranquillity of Solitude and in the hurry of 
the world, can never become active or enterprizing, 
while it is impeded by thefe ftibaltern agents. Why 
is it not always in our power to live in Solitude^ 
and according to our inclinations, (ince it is certain 
that Solitude affords happinefs to the heart in every 
period of our lives, and leads the mind to the fertile 
fources of every great conception ? How pallionate- 
ly fond of Solitude would every noble-minded youth 
become, if he were cappble of perceiving the variety 
of grand ideas, f.blime fentiments, and profound 
knowledge, which he might there acquire in the 
earlieft periods of his infancy ! A wife old-age finds 
its happieft. days in the retreats of Solitude. The 
mind there thinks w.ith greater c than in the 

world. In the tranquillity of retirement, we fee 
how every thing ought to be condu kile in 

focietv, we only ice how things are carried on. 
Uninterrupted rejection and profound thought in- 
fpire i.i;e greateft works which the human mind 15 

fociety, the intel- 
lectual fpirit evaporates by its continual attention to 
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trifling objects. Solitude, on the contrary, muft 
poflefs a very powerful charm, iince fo many men 
forget in retirement all the cares of life, and learn 
fo defpife every thing that belongs to earth ; they 
fuffer their lands to lie fallow, abandon their crops 
to weeds, or leave them a prey to the beads of the 
field. 

When the mind is filled with an enthufiafm for 
great achievements, it lofes, in genera!, all confe- 
deration for trifling objecls. This is the reafon why, 
in conducting little concerns, common-fenfe * is much 
more ufeful than genius. The ordinary occupations 
ot life deitroy the enthufiafm of genius, "which no- 
thing will lb effectually reftore as Solitude, leifure, 
and liberty. The philosophic obferver and profound 
writer, therefore, have no other refource, when 
they are furrounded and encumbered by a multipli- 
city of affairs. Mifunderitood and ridiculed, their 
fouls iicken under the general preffure, and become 
almolt extinct ; for what inducement can there be 
to write a great and diftinguifhed work, when the 
anthor is previoufly convinced that every one will 
endeavour to turn it into ridicule the moment they 
learn from whofe pen it was produced ? The de- 
lire of tame dies, where merit is no longer rewarded 
by praife. But remove fuch a writer or philofopher 
from the multitude ;• give them liberty, leifure, 
pecs, ink, and paper, and they are revenged ; for 
they will then produce writings which whole nati- 
ons will be eager to read. A great variety of men, 
who poflefs extraordinary talents, remain undiitin- 

* u A man of Common-fenfe' 7 fays Hdvctius^ 
44 is a man in ivhofe character indolence predominates. 

44 He is not endowed wit A that activity of foul which, 
44 in 1 hf-ftulions; leads- great minds to difcover ncio 
44 fprirgs by which they may fet the world in motion; 
44 or to fow thefe feeds from the growth of which ti:j 
* 4 are enabled to -produce future events," 
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guifhed, only becanfe their minds languifh under 
employments which do not require the aid of 
thought, and which, for that reafon, are much bet- 
ter fuited to the ignorant vulgar than the refined 
philofopher. 

Solitude reftores every thing to its proper place. 
There the mind rejoices in being able to think, in 
be.ng enabled to derive pleafures from purfuits which 
other men dillike, and, of courfe, in being able to 
appropriate fo much time to itfelf. The hatred 
which is generally entertained againft folitary men, 
frequently proves a fource of enviable happinefs. In- 
deed it would be a great misfortune to him who is 
meditating in tranquillity the execution of fome ex- 
cellent work, if he were universally beloved ; for 
every one would then be anxious to vifit him; he 
would be peltered with invitations to dinner ; and 
the firft queftion in all companies would be, " Will 
he come!" Happily, however, Philofophers are 
not the charters molt diftinguilhed and beloved by 
the world; and they have the pleafure of reflecting, 
that the public hatred is never univer.ally excited 
againft an ordinary man Acknowledge, then, that 
there is fomething great in that man again ft whom 
all exclaim, at whom every one throws a Hone, to 
whole conduct all impute a thoufand abfurdities, and 
on whofe character all attempt to aihx a thoufand 
crimes without being able to pro\e one. The 
fate of a man of genius who lives retired and un- 
known, is (till more enviable; he may then remain 
quiet and alone ; and as it will appear natural to him 
that his fentiments mould not be underftood, he 
will not be f'urpriled if the vulgar mould condemn 
whatever he writes and all he fays, or that the 
efforts of his friends to correct, the judgment of 
the public with refpeil to his merit, mould prove 
nieleis. 
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Such was with refpeei to the multitude, the fate of 
the Count Schamnbourg-Lippe, better known by 
the title of the Count de Buckebourg. Of all the 
German authors, I never knew one whole writings 
were more ridiculed or Co little underftood ; and 
yet his name was worthy of being ranked a;nong 
the greateit characters which his country produc- 
ed, I became acquainted with him at a time when 
he lived almolt continually in Solitude and retired 
from the world, managing his fmall eftate with 
great difcretion. There was indeed, it mud be 
confeiTed, fomethingin his manner and appearance 
which at firft fight, created clifguft, and prevented 
you from paying a proper attention to the excellent 
qualities of his mind. 

The Count de Lacy, formerly AmbalTador from 
Spain to Peterfbnrgh, informed me at Hanover, 
that he led the Spanilh army again ft the Portuguefe 
at the time they were commanded by the Count de 
Buckebourg ; the Angularity of whofe perfon a:;d 
manners fo forcibly Struck the minds of all the Spar 
nifh generals, while they were reconnoitring the 
enemy with their talefcopes, that they exclaimed 
with one voice, " Are the Portuguefe commanded 
.*' by Don Ouixote ?" The ambafiador, however, 
who pofleffed a very liberal mind, fpoke with en- 
thufiaiuc rapture of the good conduct of Bucke- 
burg in Portugal, and praifed in the warmell terms 
the excellence of his mind and the greatnefs of his 
character. His heroic countenance, his flowing 
hair, his tall and meagre figure, and above all, the 
extraordinary length of hbvifage, might in truth, 
bring back the recollection of the Knight of Le 
Mancha ; for certain it is, that at a diftance he 
made a moft romantic appearance : on a nearer ap- 
proach, however, a clofer view immediately con- 
vince.; jQ> of the contrary. The fire and animati- 
on of his features announced the elevation, fagacity ? 
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penetration, kindnefs, virtue, and ferenity of hit 
ibul. Sublime fentiments and heroic thoughts were 
as familiar and natural to his mind, as they were 
to the nobleft characters of Greece and Home. 

The Cou Jim in London, and hi c conduce 

was without doubt whimfical and extra 
.The anecdotes r i. ed to me by a German Prince 
(a relation of Count Q j concerning him, 

are perhaps town. He was fond of 

contending with the Englilh in every thing. For 
inftance, lie laid a wager, thai he would ride a 
horfe from London to Edinburgh backwards, that 
is ,with the horie's head turned towards Edinburgh, 
and the Count's face towards London ; and in this 
manner he actually rode through feveral counties iu 
England. He not only traverled the greateit part 
of that kingdom on foot, but travelled in company 
with a German prince through feveral of the coun- 
ties in the character of a beggar. 13eing informed , 
that part of the current of the Danube, above Re- 
genfberg, was fo ftrong and rapid that no one had 
ever dared to fwim acrofs it, he made the attempt, 
and fwam fo far, that it was with difficulty he laved 
his life. A great itatefman and profound philofo- 
pher related to me at Hanover, that, during the 
war in which the Count commanded the artillery in 
the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick again ft 
the French, he one day invited feveral Hanoverian 
officers to dine with him in his tent. When the 
company were in high fpirits and full of gaiety, 
i'everal cannon-balls Hew indifferent directions about 
the tent. " The French," exclaimed the officers, 

" cannot be far off." No, no," replied the 

Count, " the enemy, I aiTure you, are at a great 
diftance ;" and he defired them to keep their 
feats. The firing foon afterwards re-commenced; 
when one of the balls carrying away the top of the 
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tent, the officers rofe fuddenly from their chairs, 
exclaiming, " The| French are here." — u No," 
replied the Count, " the French are not here ; and 
u therefore, Gentlemen, I defire you will again 
" lit down and rely upon my word." The balls 
continued to fly about ; the officers, however, con- 
tinued to eat and drink without apprehenfion, 
though not without whifpering their conjectures to 
each other upon the fmgularieiy of their entertain- 
ment. The Count at length rofe from the table, 
and, addreiling himfelf to the company faid," Gen- 
" tlemen, I was willing to convince you how well 
" I can rely upon the officers of my artillery ; fori 
" ordered them to fire, during the time we con- 
" tinued at dinner, at the pinnacle of the tent ; 
" and they have executed my orders with great 
" punctuality." 

Reflecting minds will not be unthankful for thefe 
traits of the character of a man anxious to exercife 
himfelf and thole under his command in evejy thing 
that appeared difficult or enterprizing. Being one 
day in company with the Count by the fide of a 
magazine of gunpowder which he had made under 
his bed-chamber in Fort Wilhelmftein, I obferved 
to him, that" I (hould not fleep very contentedly 
" there during fome of the hot nights of fummer." 
The Count, however, convinced me, though I do 
not now recollect how, that the greateft danger and 
no danger is one and the fame thing. When I fir-ft 
faw this extraordinary man, which was in the com- 
pany of an Engiifh and a Port'. icer, he en- 
tertained me for two hoars with a difcourfe upon 
thephyfiology ofHaller, whofe works he knew by 
heart. The enfuing morning, he infilled on my 
accompanying him in a little boat, which he roved 
himfelf, to Fort Wilhelmftein, which, from plans 
he {hewed me of his own drawing, he had con- 
ftrutted in the middle of the water, where not a 
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foot of land was to be feen. On Sunday, upon the 
great parade at Pyrmont, furrotmded by many 
thoufand men who were occupied in drefs, dancing, 
rind making love, he entertained me on the very 
fpot during the courfe af two "hours, and with as 
much tranquility as if we had bee«k alone, by de- 
tailing all the arguments that have been ufed to 
prove the exigence of God, pointing out their de- 
fective parts, and convincing me that he could fur- 
pafs them all. To prevent my efcape from this lef- 
fon, he held me faft all the rime by the button of 
my coat. He (hewed me, at his feat at Buckebourg, 
a lsrge folio volume in his own hand writing'- " On 
'* the Arc of defending a fmall Town againlt a great 
•"■ Power." The work was completely finifhed, and 
defigned as a prefent to the King of Portugal; but 
he did me the favour to read many pailages refpedl- 
^ing the fecurity of SwiiTerland. The Count confi- 
dered the Swifs invincible ; and pointed out to me 
rot only all the important parts which they might 
occupy again ft an enemy, but mewed me roads 
which a cat vould lcarcely be able tocrawl through. 
I do not believe that any thing was ever written of 
higher importance to the intereils of any country 
than this work ; for the manufcript contains ttrik- 
ing anfwers to all the objections that a Swils him- 
felf could make. My friend. Moyfe Meudelfohm, 
to whom the Count had read the Preface to this 
work at Pyrmont, confidered it as a mafier-piece, 
both for its correct language and fine philofophy ; 
for the Count could write the French language 
with rdmoft the fame eafe, elegance, and purity as 
Voltaire; while in the German he was laboured, 
perplexed, and diffufe. What adds to his praife is, 
that upon his return to Portugal, he had with him, 
for many years, two of the moft acute mailers of 
Germany; firft Abbt, tind afterwards Herder. 
Thofe w ho fee with more penetrating eyes than 
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Riine, and have had more opportunities to make cb- 
fervations, are able to relate a variety of remarkable 
anecdotes concerning this truly great and extraordi- 
nary man. I (hall only add one obfervation more 
refpecting his character, availing myfelf of the 
words of Shakefpere : the Count Guillaume de 
Schaumbourg Lippe carries no dagger ; 



" He has a lean and hungry look" — 
kt kul / je > s n0 f dangerous j 



-he reads much ; 



" He is a great obferver ; and he looks 
' J^uite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays i 

■ he hears no mujic ; 

" Seldom he /miles, and fmiles in fuch a fort, 
" As if he mock'd himfelfa andfcorn'd his fprii 
' That could be mov dtofmile at any thing. 

Julius Cafar, Act /. Scene 4. 

Such was the character, always mifunderftood, 
of this iblitary man. A character of this description 
may well fmile, when he perceives himfelf fcoifed 
at by the world ; but what mult be the fliame and 
confufion ol thofe partial judges,when they ihall be- 
hold the monument which the great Mendelfohtri 
has erected to his memory ; or the judicious hiftory 
of his life which a young author is about to p ibliih 
at Hanover ; the profound fentiments, the nobleft 
ityle, the truth and iincerity of which will be 
dilcovered and acknowledged by impartial polteri- 
ty J 

The men who laugh, as I have (een them laugh 

a thoufand times, at Buckebourg, on account of his 

long vilage, his flowing hair, his great hat, and 

little fwordj may very well indulge their fmiles of 

P 2 
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fcorn, if, like the Count, they are philofophers 
and heroes. The Count de Buckebourg, however, 
never fmiled at the world or upon men but with 
kin duels. Without hatred, without miianrhropy, 
he enjoyed the tranquility of" his country-houfe, fitu- 
ated in the bofom of a thick foreft, frequently alone, 
or with the virtuous woman whom he had chofen 
for his wife ; and for whom, while living, he did 
not appear to entertain any extraordinary fond- 
nefs ; but when me died, his elfection for her was 
i'o great, that the lois of her brought him almoft to 
the grave. 

It was thus that the people laughed at The- 
miftocles, in Athens. They reviled him openly 
as lie palled along the ftreets, becauie he did not 
potiefs the manners of the world, the ton of good 
company, and was ignorant of that accomplishment 
U^vhich was called genteel breeding : one clay, how- 
ever, he retorted upon thefe railers with the keen- 
eft afperity. " It is true," faid he, " I never 
" leared how to tune a lyre, or play upon 
" a lute ; but I know how to raile a finall 
" and inconliderable city to glory and great- 
" nets." 

Solitude and philofophy therefore, although they 
may infpire fentimeiits at which the world will 
laugh, banifh every mean and fordid idea from the 
mind, and prepare the way for the grandeft and 
molt fubiime conceptions. He who is accuikmW to 
ftudy the characters of great men, and to admire e- 
levated fentiments, will almolt imperceptibly adopt 
a romantic rtyle ofthinking, which may irequently 
afford an ample fubject to laughter. The romantic 
mind always views tilings diiterently from what 
they are or e^er can be; and a conltant habit of 
contemplating the fubiime and beautiful, renders 
(uch char. ct.rs in the eyes of the weak and wicked 
ridiculous and infupportable. Men of this turn of 
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Hiind always difcover a noblenefs of ioul which fre- 
quently offends the falhiouable world ; but it is not 
on that account lefs noble. The philofophers of 
India annually quitted their folitude to vilit the pa- 
lace of the king, when each of them, in his turn, 
delivered his advice upon the government of the 
State, and upon the changes and limitations which 
might be made in the laws. He who three SucceS- 
five times communicated falfe or unimported obser- 
vations, loll, for one year, the privilege of fpeak- 
ing in the pretence of the Sovereign. There are 
many other romantic philofophers, who would re- 
quire much more, but would do nothing. Ploti- 
nus requeued the Emperor Gallienus to confer upon 
him the lovereignty of a fmall city in Campania, 
and the lands appendant to it. The city was to be 
called Platonopolis ; for Piot'mus had promifed to 
r elide there with his friends and followers, and 
realize the republic of Plato. But it happened 
then, as it frequently happens now in many courts 
to philofophers much leis chimerical than Plotinus 

-the couriers laughed at the propofal, and 

told the emperor that the philoSopher was a fool, 
whofe mind experience could not reform. 

The picture of the greatneSs and virtue of the 
ancients produces, in Solitude, the happielt influ- 
ence upon minds f.ifceptible of thole ideas and Sen- 
timents. Sparks of that bright flame which warm- 
ed the bofoms of the great and good, Sometimes 
operate the mod unexpected effects. To cheer the 
drooping Spirits of a lady in the country whofe 
health was impaired by a nervous affection, I ad- 
viSed her to read very frequently the hiltory of the 
Greek and Roman Empires. At the expiration of 
three months fhe wrote to me, " With what ven- 
" eration for antiquity have you infpired my mind I 
" What are the buzzing race ol the prefent age, 
M when compared with thofe noble characters ! 
?3 
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" Hiftory heretofore was not ray favourite Itucly ; 
11 now 1 live Only on its pages. I feel during the 
" progress of my ftudy, the ftrongelt inclination to 
" become acquainted with all the t ran factions of 
41 Greece and Rome. It has opened to me aninex- 
44 hauftible fource of pleafureand health. I could 
" not have believed that my library contained fo 
44 ineftimable a treafure ; it will become dearer to 
a me than any thing 1 inherit. In the courfe of 
44 fix months you will no longer be troubled with 
u my complaints. My Plutarch has already become 
44 more valuable to me than all the triumphs of 
44 coquetry, or all that fentimental writing addreff- 
" ed to ladies in the country who are inclined to be 
4i all heart, and with w ho n Satan plays tricks of 
4 ' love with the fame addrefs as a dilletante plays 
44 tricks of mafic on the violin." This lady who, 
I confefs, is learned, gives me further information 
refpecting the conduct of her kitchen, and the 
management of her poultry yard ; but flip has re- 
covered her health, and I think ihe will hereafter 
find as much pleafure in houfe-keeping and feeding 
her chickens as lhe did formerly from the pages of 
Pli tarch. 

The hiftory of the grandeur and virtue of the an- 
cients cannot operate for any length of time except 
in the tranquility of retirement, or among a fmall 
circle of men ; but it may produce in the event the 
happieft effects. The mind of a man of genius is 
during his folitary walks filled with a crowd of ideas 
which appear ridiculous to his fellow-citizens ; but 
the period will arrive when they will lead millions 
to perform actions worth of immortality. The 
Sv\ iis Songs compofed by Lavoter appeared at a 
time unfavourable to their reception, and when the 
Republic was in a declining hate. The Swifs So- 
ciety of Schintzuach* who had prevailed upon that 
ardent genius to compofe thole longs, offended the 
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French Ambadfcdor, and from that time the Socie- 
ty was exclaimed againft from every corner of the 
kingdom. The great Haller hirofelf pointed his 
epigrams againft the Members in every letter which 
1 received from him ; for they had long refilled to 
admit him into the Society. He confidered us as 
enemies to orthodoxy, and as difciples of Jean 
Jacques Rouffeau, a man hateful to his eyes. rhe 
president of the Committee for the Reformation of 
Literature defended at Zurich the Swifs Songs of 
Lavater, from the excellent motive, that it was 
not proper to fttr up the old . No poet of 

Greece however, wro^e with more fire and force 
in favour of his country than Lavater did for the in- 
terefts of Swiil'eriand. i have iieard^niciren chaunt 
thefe longs with patriotic en:h. lialoi, and feen the 
finelt eyes filled with tears while their ears listened 
totheiinger. Rapture glowed in the breafts of the 
Swil's peafants to whom they were fung, their 
mufcles f welled, the blood inflamed their cheeks. 
Fathers with whom 1 am acqua; ted have carried 
their infant children to thechapei o[' William Tell, 
to fig in full chorus the fong w inch Lavater wro:e 
-upon the merits of that great man. 1 have made 
the rocks re-echo to my vo.ee, by finging thefe 
fongs to the mulic which my heart compo fed for 
them in the fields and upon thole celebrated moun- 
tains where thefe heroes, the auccdors of our race, 
ilgnalized themfelves by their immortal valour. I 
thought myfelf encoropafied by their venerable 
fhades. I fancied that Ifawthemftill armed with 
their knotted clubs breaking to pieces the crowned 
helmets of Germany, and, alt: . iferior in 

numbers, forcing the proud nobility to feek 
their fafcty by a precipitate and ignominious 
flight. 

This, I fhall perhaps be told, is romantic ! for 
romantic ideas can only pleafe folitary and reclufe 
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men, who always fee objects in a different point cf 
view from the multitude around them. Great ideas 
however, fo me times penetrate in fpite of the moll, 
obftinate refiilance. In republics they operate in- 
fenfibly, and infpire elevated fen time nts, which 
may become extenlively ufeful in times of trouble 
and commotion. 

Every thing unites in Solitude to raife the foul 
and fortify the human character, becaule the mind 
th re habituates itfelf, much better than in the 
world, to noble fentiroents and heroic refolutions. 
The folitary man po defies a charm again ft all tfie 
Ihafts of Itupidity, envy, and wickednefs. Kefolv- 
ed to think and to act upon e v ery occation in oppo- 
fition to the fentimentso* narrow minds, he attends 
to all the contrarieties he meets with, but is alto- 
nilhed at none Entertaining a juit and rational 
eiteem for friends, but fenfible alio that they, like 
enemies, generally indulge their ieelings to excels, 
that all of ihem are partial, and inclined to form too 
favourable a judgment, he appeals therefore to the 
judgment of the public ; not, indeed, to the public 
of hio own city, who always confider the pet "Jon and 
not the tking'wx controversy, who never decide un- 
til they have heard the opinions of two or three 
beaux efprits ; but he appeals to the world at large, 
at whofe impartial tribunal he appears, and, with 
his works in his hand, demands the juflice that is 
due. 

But it is commonly thought that Solitude by ele- 
vating the fentiments, renders the mind unfit for 
bufmefs: this, however, I do not believe. It muft 
ever be highly beneficial to raife the foul by the ad- 
\antages of retirement, and to exercife the mind in 
Solitude in fuch a manner as will prevent our toter- 
i ng fo frequently in the world, and g;ve us full pof- 
feilion ofitinall the events of public life. The 
love of truth is preserved by Solitude, and virtue 
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there acquires a greater nrmnefs; although I ac- 
knowledge that in bufinefs it is not needful always 
to tell the truth, and that a rigid vh'tue frequently 
mifcarrics in the affairs of life. 

The virtueand limplicity of manners which Solitude 
produces, are revered by the great and good of eve- 
ry clime. It was thole inellimable qualities which,. 
during thehigheft fury of the war between England 
and France, obtained the philofophic Jean Andre de 
Luc the reception to met with at the court of Ver- 
falles, and infpired the breaft of the virtuous, the 
immortal De Vergeunes with the defire to reform, 
by means of a philofopher, the heads of the citizens 
of Geneva, which he, with all the power of the 
Prime-Minifter of France, had not been able to af- 
feci. De Lie, at the requeft of the minifter, made 
the attempt, but failed of luccefs ; and France, as it 
is well known, was obliged to fend an army to re- 
cila.m the Genevefe. It was i^pon his iavo rice 
mountains that the philofopher jean entire cie Luc 
acquired that limplicity of maimers winch he Itill 
prefer, es amidit all the luxury of London, where 
he endures with firmnefs all die wants, refufes all 
the indulgences, and fubdues ail the delires of foci- 
al life. At Hanover I could only remark one tingle 
in fiance of luxury in which he indulged himfelf : 
when any thing vexed his mind, lie chewed a little 
model of fugar, and, of courfe always tarried a 
fmall fupply of it in his pocket. 

Solitude noc only creates limplicity of manners, 
but prepares and ftrengthens the faculties ior the 
toils of bufy life. Foftered in the boio.n or retire- 
ment, the mind feels a greater degree or activity 
when it; engages in the tranfa&ions of the world, 
and retires again into tranquillity to repoie ulelf, 
and prepare for a new conflict.. Pericles, Phocion, 
Epaminondas, laid the foundation of all their great- 
nefs in Solitude: they there acquired that ltyls 
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which is not to be learned in the forum of the uni- 
versity — the (tyleof their future lives and actions. 
When the mind of Pericles was occupied by impor- 
tant objects, he never appeared in the Itreets except 
to traniact his bufinefs, and inftantly renounced 
fea (tings, public affemblies, and every other pJeafure 
of the kind. While the administration of the affairs 
of the rebublic was in his hands, he only went once 
to fup with a friend, and came away very foon. 
Phocion immediately religned himfelf to the Study 
of philofophy, not from the oftentatious motive of 
being called a wife man, but. to place himfelf in a 
condition to conduct the bufinefs of the State with 
greater refolution and effect *. The people were 
altonifhed, and enquired of each other when and by 
what means Epaminondas, after having palled his 
whole life in (tudy, had not only learned, but as it 
were all at once exercifed the military art in its 
higheft perfection. He was frugal of his time, de- 
voted his mind entirely to the delights of literature, 
and, deliring nothing lb much as to be exempt from 
bulinels, withdrew himfelf from every public em- 
ployment. His country forced him from the re- 
treats of Solitude, gave him the command of the ar- 
my, and he faved the republic. 

A character upon which I never reflect but with 
the highelt transports, the character of Petrarch, 
was formed entirely in Solitude, and was by that 
means rendered capable of tranfacting the molt com* 
plicated political affairs. Petrarch was without 
doubt, fometimes, what perfons very frequently 
become in Sohcude, choleric-, fatirical, and petu- 

* Thus Tacitus fpeaks of Helvidius Prifcus : 
*' Ingenlum illufire altioxibus fludjis juvenis admo- 
*' dum dedlt , non ut magnifico nomine otium vclaret , 
'* fed quofirmior adverfus fortuita rem^ublicam ca>* 
f- ptferet." 
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hint. He has been reproached with great feverity 
for the lively pictures he has drawn of the manners 
of his age, and particularly for his portrait of the 
fcenes of infamy which were tranfacted at Avignon 
under the reigu of Poue (. iement the Sixth. But 
Petrarch was perfectly acquainted with the hu- 
man heart, knew how to manage the paffions 
with uncommon dexterity, and to conduct them 
directly to his p rpofe. The Abbe de Sades, the 
belt hiilorian of his life, fays, " Petrarch wasfcarce- 
4t ly known oxcept as a tender and elegant poet, 
" who ioved with unextinguifbable ardour, and 
" fang in all the harmony of verle the grace of his 
11 inilirefs ; ami nothing more is known of his cha- 
" racter." They knew not all the obligations that 
literature, which he reclaimed from the barbarity 
under which it had been fo long buried, owes to his 
pen. They knew not that he faved the works of 
the beft writers of antiquity from duft and rotten- 
nefs ; that all thefe precious treatures would have 
been loft to vis, if he had not dug them from the 
grave, and procured correct copies of them to be 
made. They were ignorant, perhaps, that he was 
the firft reltorer of the belles lettres In Europe ; that 
he purified the tafte of the age ; that he himfelf 
thought and wrote like an ancient citizen of Rome 
before its fall ; that he extirpated a multitude of pre- 
judices, preferved his courage and his firmnefs until 
the hour of his death, and that his laft work furpaff- 
ed all thofe which had preceded it. Still lefs were 
they informed, that Petrarch was an able ftatefman 
• to whom the molt celebrated fovereigns of his age 
confided every difficult negociation, and confulted 
in their moil important concerns; that in the four- 
teenth century he polIelTed a degree of fame, credit 
and influence, which no man of learning of the pre- 
fent day has ever acquired; that three popes, an 
emperor, a fovereign of France, a king of Naples, 
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a crowd of cardinals, the greateft: princes, the mofl 
ill qftrious nobility of Italy, cultivated his friendlhip, 
and folicited his correfpondence ; that, as a ftatef- 
man, a minifter, an ambaflador, he was employed 
in tranfadting ibme of the greatelt affairs of the age; 
that he was thereby placed in a ikuation to inftrucr, 
them in the mod uieful and important truths ; that 
to Solitude alone he owed all this power ; that no 
perlon was better acquainted with its advantages, 
cherifhed it with greater fondnefs, or refounded its 
praifes with higher energy ; and that he at length 
preferred liberty and leilure to all the enjoyments of 
the world. He appeared a long time enervated by 
love, to which he had confecrated the prime of his 
life ; but he fuddenly abandoned the loft and effe- 
minate tone with which he fighed at Laura's feet; 
addrefled himfelf with manly bc^ldnefs to kings, to 
emperors, to popes ; and ever afterwards maintain- 
ed that confidence which fine talents and a great 
character always infpire. 

With an eloquence worthy of Demofthenes and 
Cicero, he exhorted the princes of Italy to make 
peace among themfelves, and to unite their powers 
againft the common enemies, the barbarians, who 
tore to pieces the very bofom of their country. He 
encouraged, guided, and fupported Rienzi, who 
appeared like a guardian-angel lent from Heaven 
to re-eftablifh the original fplendour of the city 
of Rome. He incited a pufillanimous emperor to 
penetrate into the heart of Italy, andl'eize, as the 
lucceilbr of the Cefars, the government of the em- 
pire. He conjured the popes to replace the holy 
chair, which they had tranfported to the borders of 
the Rhine, once more upon the banks of the Ti- 
ber. At a time even when he acknowledges, in 
one of his writings, that his mind was filled with 
vexation, his bofom tormented by a tender paflioa 
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which he was lncelTandy endeavouring to conquer, 
dialled with the conduct of men, and tired with 
public life, Pope Clement the Sixth, who, without 
doubt, ignorant of what was palling in his heart, 
intrafted him with a negotiation of great difficulty 
to the co.irt of Nables. Petrarch undertook the 
charge. He confeiTes. that the life of a court had 
rendered him ambitious, bniy, and enterprizing ; 
and that it was laughable to behold a hermit, accui- 
tomed to live in woods, and traverfe the plains, now 
running through the magnificent palaces of cardinals, 
with a crowd of courtiers in his fuite. When John 
Vifcooti, Archbilhop and Prince o'i Milan, arid ib- 
vereignofall Lombard*/, a man who united the 
fineft talents with an ambition fo infatiable that it 
threatened to fwaliow up all Italy, and the happi- 
nefs to fjx Petrarch in his intereits, and by inducing 
him to undertake the ofHce of private Secretary, to 
gain every thing that could accompany fuch an ac- 
quilition, a philofopher and man of learning, who 
eftemed Solitude above any other Situation ; the 
friends of Petrarch exclaimed, lt How ! this bold 
" republican, who breathed no fentiments but thofc 
" of iiberty and independence, this untamed bull, 
" who fpurned at the lhadow of the yoke ; who 
" difdained to wear any other fetters than thofe of 
" love, and who frequently found even thefe too 
" heavy; who refufed fo many advantageous offers 
" from the court of Home, and preferred his liber- 
" ty to all the enflaving charms of gold, now vo- 
" luntarily fubmits to the ihackles of the tyrant of 
M Italy ; this mi'anthrope, who could no longer 
" exilt but in rural tranquility ; this great apoitle 
" of Solitude, has at length quietly taken hishabi- 

" tation amidft the tumults of Milan!" My 

" friends," replied Petrarch, u you are perfeft- 

" ly right ; man has not a greater enemy than him- 

u felf. I have acted contrary to my inclination, 

O 
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" and againft my own fentiraente. Alas! in all the 
" tfanfa&ions of our lives, we do thofe things that 
" we ough: not to do, and leave undone thofe 
" things to which we are nioft inclined." But Pe- 
trarch might have told his f/iends, " I was inclined 
" to give you an example of what a man is able to 
w do in the affairs of the world, when he has fui 
" ciently exerciied the powers of his mind in Soli- 
" tude, and to convince you that a previous retire- 
w ment confers liberty, firmnefs, exprellion, folir 
" dity, dignity, and nobility upon all the traniac- 
" tions of public life." 

Averfion from the commerce of the world and 
the frivolous employments of the metropolis, in- 
fpires the mind with a fulHcient degree of courage to 
delpife the prejudices of the age, and the opinions of 
the multitude ; a courage which is therefore l'eldom 
found except among folitary men. The commerce 
of the world, far from fortifying the foul, only 
weakens it, in the fame "manner that enjoyment, 
too frequently repeated, blunts the edge of every 
pleafure. O ! how frequently the belt plans fail of 
ihecefs from difficulties of execution, notwithihnd- 
ing the accuracy aud excellence with which they 
are formed ! How many happy thoughts have 
been ftined at the moment of their birth, becaufe 
they then appeared rather too bold ! When a li- 
terary work appears, no enquiry is made concern- 
ing the excellence of the matter or the elegance of 
its compofiticu. The reader feeks only to divine 
the attention of the author ; connrnes every ex- 
preflion contrary to its import ; perceives a vein of 
i'atire where in fad no fatire exids, where it would 
be imponTole that there mould be any ; and disfi- 
gures even thofe refpeclable truths which the author 
difclofes in the fmcerity of his heart, and for which 
every juft and honeit mind will iiiently thank 
liim. 
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The Prefident Montefquiea experienced this treat- 
ment at Paris in the meridian of his fpfendour ; 
and for this reafon he has obferved in the defence of 
his immortal work, " The Spirit of La-ws" — No- 
** thing ftifles knowledge more than covering every 
44 thing with a doctor's roue ; for the men who are 
44 continually teaching, are great hindrances to 
44 learning. There is no genius lhat is not con- 
*' traded, when it is enveloped by a million of 
"- vain fcruples. Although you have the ben: in- 
" tentions that were ever formed, they will evea 
4; force the mind to doubt its own integrity. You 
" can no longer employ your endeavours to fpeak 
'* or to write with propriety, when you are per- 
" plexed with the fear of exprelhng yourfeif ill, and 
M when, inftead of purfuing your thoughts, you 
44 are only bufy in fele&iug fuch terms as may e- 
" fcape the fubtlety of the critics. They leem in- 
" clined to place a biggin on our heads, and to 
44 warn us at every word, Take care you do not 
44 fall. You ivoutd /peak like yourfelf but I -would 
44 have you /peak like me. If you attempt to foar, 
44 they pull you by the Fleeve, and impede your 
44 flight. If you write with life and fpirit, they 
44 inftantly deprive you of it. If you rile to fome 
44 height, they take out their rule or their cornpafs, 
44 and lifting up their heads, defire you to come 
44 down, that they may meafure you : and in run- 
44 ning your courfe, they advife you to take notice 
44 of ail the impediments which the ants have raifin 
44 your way." 

Montefquieu fays, 44 that no fcience nor litera- 
44 ture is proof againft this pedantry." But, Did 
he not himfeif relilt it? Doesnot his work continue 
to be reprinted ? is it not read with uniyerfal ap- 
piaufc ? 

The writer who knows and dares to paint the 
characters of men, muft, without doubt were a 
0.2 
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triple fhield upon his breaft : but, on the other 

hand, there is no book worth reading wirhout this 
ftyle of painting. There are certainly truths in e- 
very good work, againft which the indignation of" 
thole who are interefted will naturally arife. Why 
do the Engliih fo far l'urpafsusin their fpeculations 
upon mankind ? Why do we appear fo puerile, 
i compared with them, or with the Greek and 
Roman writers, on every fubjecl: that refpeds the 
defcription of human manners? Ic proceeds from 
the clamours w hich are raifed againft every anther 
who hazards any opinions upon the philofophy of 
lite for the general benefit of mankind. We who 
honour in fo high a degree the courage of the war- 
rior, why, like effeminate Sybarites, do the fold- 
ings of a rofe-bud trouble our repofe .? Why do 
we vomit forth injuries againlt that civil courage, 
the courage without arms, the iomefiicas fortitu- 
4'tnes of Cicero ? 

Itisfalfe, that there is neither heart nor fphi.» 
except in republics ; that under the democratic 
from of government alone people may fpeak the 
truth with freedom and fafety, and he who thinks 
well may think freely. In ariftoeracies efpecially, 
and even under a constitution much more free, but 
where a fingle demagogue poflefles the fovereign 
power, unhappily, alas J they too frequently con- 
iider common-fenle as a crime. This abfurdity 
renders the mind timid, and, of courie, deprives 
the people of all their liberty. In a monarchy, 
punifhment is, in almoft every inftance, prefcribetl 
by the laws of juftice ; but in republics it is inflicted 
by prejudice, paffron, and ftate necelhty. Under a 
republican form of government, the fir ft maxim 
parents inculcate into the minds of their children is, 
not to make themfelves enemies. To this fage 
counfel I remember replying, v. hen I was very 
young, " My dear mother, do you not know, 
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'.' that he who has no enemies is a poor man ?" 
The citizen is, in many republics, under the au- 
thority and vigilant eyes of more than a hundred 
princes ; but a monarch is the fole prince on whom 
his fubjects are dependent. The number of mailers 
in a republic crufhesthe Ipirit ; but in a monarchy, 
love and confidence in one alone, raifes the fpirits 
of the happy people. In every country, however, 
tlie rational man, who renounces all the ufelefs con- 
ventions of the world, who lives a life of Solitude, 
and who, fuperior to every thing that he fees, to 
all that he hears, forms the integrity of his mind 
in the tranquility of retirement, by an intercourie 
with the heroes of Greece, of Koine, and of 
Great Britain, lays a permament foundation for his 
future character, and acquires a noble fly le of 
thinking, independent of the caprices of the vul- 
gar. 

THESE are theobfervations I had to make re- 
flecting the Influence of Solitude upon the Mind. 
Many of them are perhaps undigetfed, and many 
more are certainly not well expreiled. 

Dear and virtuous young man, into whofe 
hands this book perchance may fall, receive with 
kindnefs and affection the good which it contains, 
and reject, all that is cold and bad ; all that does not 
touch and penetrate the heart. But if you thank 
me for the performance, if you blefs me, if you ac- 
knowledge that I have enlightened your mind, cor- 
rected your manners, and tranquiilifed your heart, 
I (hall congratulate myfelf on the fincerity of my 
intentions, and think my labours richly rewarded. 
If, in perufing it, you find yourfelf able to juftify 
your inclination for a wife and active Solitude, your 
averfion from thole focieties which only ferve to cle- 
ftroy time, and your repugnance to employ vile 
and lhameful meaos in the acquihtion of riches, I 
mall alk no other benediction for my work. If 
Q.3 
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you are fearful of opening your lips; if you labour 
under the continual apprehentiun of faying fome- 
thing that may be confulered ridiculous, in the un- 
indings of thofe who have granted to them- 
l'elves the monopoly of wit and taile, and who, by 
virtue of this ufurpation, go about uttering the 

greateft abfurdities ah ! then think, that 

in 1'uch company I lhould be conlidered an equal 
blockhead with yourfelf. 

The fentiments of my mind and the feelings of 
my heart have guided me in every thing that I have 
written upon the fubjeft of Solitude. It was this 
which occafioned a lady of great wit to obferve, on 
reading the two firft parts of this work, that I 
fhould unbofom myfelf upon every thing that I felt, 
arid ihould lay down my pen the moment thofe feel- 
ings were expreil'ed. This method of writing has 
certainly produced faults which a fyltematic philofo- 
pher would not have committed. But I lhall con- 
iole myfelf for thefe errors, if this Chapter affords 
enly a glirnple of the advantage of Solitude upon 
the minds, the underllandings, and the characters 
of men ; and that which follows fhall excite a lively 
fenfation of the true, noble, and fublime pleafures 
which Solitude produces by a tranquil and affection- 
ate contemplation of nature, and by an exquilite 
fenfibility for every thing that is good and fair. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE UPON TH5 



HEART, 



PEACE OF MIND is, upon earth, the fc. 
preme good. Simplicity of heart will procure 
this invaluable bleifmg to the wife mortal who, re- 
nouncing the noify pleasures of the world, fets 
bounds to his defires and inclinations, cheerfully 
fubroits himfelf to the decrees of Heaven, and, 
viewing thofe around him with the eye of H charita- 
ble indulgence, feels no pleafures more delightful 
than thofe which the fofr murmur of a ftream falling 
in cafcades from the fummit of rocks, the refrefhing 
breezes of the young zephyrs, and the fweet ac- 
cents of the woodland chaunters, are capable of af- 
fording. 

How refined our fentiments become when the 
tempefts of life have fubiided ; when thofe misfor- 
tunes which caufed our afflictions have vanifhed ; 
when we fee ourfelves furrounded by friend- 
ihip, peace, limplicity, innocence, repofe, and li- 
berty ! 

The heart, to tafte the charms of retirement, 
need not be without emotion. Oh ! who would 
not prefer to every other enjoyment the foft melan- 
choly which Solitude inf. ires ? Who would not 
renounce the univerfe for one tingle tear oi love ? 
The heart is fnfceptible of this felicity, when it has 
learned to admire with equal pleafure nature in its 
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fublimeft beauties, and in the modefl: flower which 
decorates the valley ; when it has learned to enjoy, 
at the fame time, that infinite fyftem, that uniform 
fuceeihon of parts, which expands the foul, and 
thofe delicious details which prefent fort and plea- 
fant images to the mind. Thefe pleafures are not 
exclusively referved for ftrong energic minds, 
whofe lenfations are as lively as they are delicate, 
and upon whom, for that reafon, good and bad 
make an equal impreflion. The purelt happinefs, 
the molt enchanting tranquillity, are alfo within 
the reach of men whofe temperament is cold ; who T 
endowed with imaginations lei's bold and lively, 
always perceive fomething extravagant in the ener- 
gic expreihon of a fti 11 more energic fenfation j in 
the pictures, therefore, which are prelented to the 
eye of fuch characters, the colouring muft not be 
high, nor the teints too Iharp; for, as the bad 
ftrikes them lefs, lb alfo they are lei's fuiceptible of 
livelier enjoyments. 

The heart owns the mod agreeable enjoyments 
which it derives from Solitude to the imagination. 
The touching afpect of delightful nature ; the va- 
riegated verdure of the forelts ; the noife of an im- 
petuous torrent; the quivering motion of the 
foliage; the harmony of the groves, and an exten- 
five profpect, ravifh the foul fo entirely, and abforb 
in 1. ch a manner all our faculties, that the thoughts 
of the mind are inftantly converted into fenfations 
of the heart. The view ot an agreeable landfcape 
excites the fofteft emotions, and gives birth to plea- 
fing and virtuous fentiments : all this is produced 
by the charms of imagination. 

The imagination fpreads a touching and feductivc 
charm over every object, provided we are furround- 
ed by freedo n and tranq lillity. Oh ! how eafy it is 
to renounce noi ly pleafures and tumultuous aflem- 
biies for the enjoyment of that philofophic mehr> 
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choly which Solitude infpires .' A religious horror 
and foft raptures are alternately excited by the 
deep gloom of foreifs, by the tremendous height of 
broken rocks, and by the multiplicity of fublime 
and majeitic objects which preient themfelves to our 
view on the delightful fcite of a fmiling landfcape. 
There are no lenlations, however painful, which 
are not vanqiilhed by thefe ferious but agreeable 
emotions, and by thole loft reveries to which the 
furrounding tranquillity invites the mind. The 
Solitude of retirement and the awful lilence of all 
nature imprefs an idea of the happy contrail be- 
tween fimplicity and grandeur. Our feelings be- 
more exquifite, and our admiration more live- 
ly, in proportion to the pleafures we receive. 

I had been, during the courfe of many years, 
familiar with the iV.blimeit appearances of nature, 
when I law, for the lirit time, a garden cultivated 
in the Engliih taite near Hanover; and foon after- 
wards I beheld one in the fame ftyle, but on a much 
larger fcale, at Marienwerder about the diftance of 
a league from the former. I was then apprifed of 
the^ extent of that art which fports with the molt 
ungrateful foil, and, by a new fpecies of creation T 
converts even barren, fandy mountains into fertile 
and imiling landscapes. This magic art makes an 
aftonifhing impreliion on the mind ; it excites in 
every heart, not yet infenlible to the delightful 
charms of cultivated nature, all the pleafures which 
Solitude, rural repofe. and a leclulion from the 
haunts of men, can procure. I cannot recollect a 
lingle day during the early part of my refidence at 
Hanover, without tears of gratitude and joy. Torn 
from the bofom of my country, from the embraces 
of my family, and driven from every thing that I 
held dear in life, my mind was not fufceptible of a- 
ny other fentiments than thole of the deepeft me- 
lancholy. But when I entered into the little garden 
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of my late friend M. de Hinuber, near Hanover, 1 
forgot, for the moment, both my country and my 
grief. 

The charm was new to my mind. I was not 
then apprifed that it was poifible upon {o fmall a 
fcale, to imitate the enchanting variety and the no- 
ble iimplicity of nature. I was not till then con- 
vinced that her afpect alone was fuilicient, at the 
firft view, to obliterate all the opprefiion of the 
world, to excite in our breafts the purcft luxury, to 
fill our minds with every fentiment that can create 
a fondnefs for life. I ftill bleis the hour when I firft 
learned this fecret. 

This new re-union of art and nature, which was 
invented not in China but in England, is founded 
upon a refined tafte for the beauties of nature, con- 
firmed by experience, and by the fentiments which 
a chafte fancy reflects upon a feeling heart. Hirch- 
feld, the great painter of nature, an amiable and 
fenfible philofopher, the firit German who by his 
admirable theories introduced among us a know- 
ledge of gardening, ib become, by conferring 
this knowledge, one of the created benefactors to 
his country. 

There are, without doubt, manv German-En- 
glifh gardens fo whunfically and ridiculoufly laid 
out, that they only excite emotions of pity and con- 
tempt. Who can forbear laughing to fee forefts of 
poplar-trees lcarcely large enough to warm a cham- 
ber-flove for a week ; mole-hills which they call 
mountains ; menageries of tame and favage animals, 
birds and amphibious creatures, grinning in native 
grandeur upon tin ; bridges without number acrofs 
a river which a couple of ducks would drink dry ; 
wooden fidies fwimming in canals which the pump 
every morning lupplies with water? All this is 
certainly ftill lefs natural than the pitiful tafte of o.sr 
anceitors. But if on the contrary, in the garden of 
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M. Hinuber at Marien-werder, every look elevates 
my foul towards God, if every point of view affords 
to the eye fublime repofe, if on every bank I difcovcr 
fcenes ever fmiling and ever new, if my heart feels 
relief from the afpect of this enchanting plaee, fhall 
I amufe myfelf bv difcuffing, whether what I fee 
might have been done in a different way, and per- 
mit the infipid pleafantries of cold and taftelefs maf- 
ters to diminiih my pleafures ? Scenes of ferenity, 
whether created by tafteful art or the hand of nature, 
always con rr ey tranquillity to the heart ; a kindnefs 
which it owes to the imagination. If a foft iilence 
breathes around, and every objecl is pleafant to my 
view; if rural fcenes abforb all my attention, and 
diihpate the grief that lies heavy on my heart ; if 
the lovelinefs of Solitude enchants me, and gradual- 
ly fubduing my foul, leaves it full of benevolence, 
love, and content; I ought to thank God for thole 
powers of imagination which, although it has indeed 
frequently caufed the trouble of my life, has always 
led me to fume friendly rock, upon which I could 
hang while I contemplated with greater compofure 
the tempeffs I had efcaped*. A celebrated Englifh 

* A French -writer has embellifhed this idea -with 
all the riches of eloquence. '* There is no mind of 
44 fenjibility -which has not tafled in the retreats of 
44 Solitude thofe delicious moments -when man, flying 
44 from the delufior.s of falfehood, enters into his (nun 
44 heart to feek the /parks of truth I What pleafure, 
44 after having been t of fed during many years on the 
u ' fea of life, to climb Jome friendly rock, and reflect 
44 in -peace and fafety on the tempeji and /hip-wreks 
44 -which en/ued ! Happy the man -who can thenfor- 
44 get the idle prejudices -which occupy the mind : the 
44 miferies of humanity vanifh from his fight ; aitgufi 
44 truth fills his bofom-with the purefi joys. It is on- 
44 ly in thefe moments^ and in thofe which precede 
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writer has fiiid, that " Solftude, on the firft view 
" of it, infpires the mind with terror, becaufeeve- 
" ry thing that brings with it the idea of privation 
" is terrific, and therefore fubjime, like fpace, 
" darknefs, and filenoe." In Swtffexlarul, and es- 
pecially near the Canton of Berne, the Alps have 
at a diilance an aftonilhing grande r of appearance ; 
but viewed nearer, they infpi re images terrific and 
fublitae. That fpecies of grandeur which accompa- 
nies the idea ofinfiniry, charms the eye when (ctn 
at a proper diftance. The heart feels nothing but 
ravifhment, while the eye obferves from afar the 
uninterrupted chain of thefe immenfe mountains, 
thei'e enormous manes riling o;ie above the other. 
The fucceflion of loft and lively fhades te iipcrs the 
impreffion and gives to this prodigious wall of rocks, 
more of the agreeable than the fublirne. O.i the 
contrary, a mind of fenfibility cannot take a near 
view of thei'e mountains, without feeling an invo- 
luntary trembling. The eye looks with fear on 
their eternal fnows, their (ieep defcents, their ob- 
fcure caverns, the torrents which precipitate thein- 
leh es with reiounding nofe over their fummits form- 
ing innumerable cafcades, the dark forefts of fir with 
which their fides are overcharged, and the enor- 
mors fragment*: of rocks which the tempers have 
detached from their foundations during the conrfe 
oftime. How my heart beat, when for the firft 
time, I climbed through a fteep and narrow path 
upon thofe fublirne deferts, continually difcovering 
new mountains^ riling over my head, while upon 
the leall {tumble death menaced rne in a thoufand 
different ihapes below ! But imagination foon be- 

u the dtffUuthn of our mortal frame, that man can 
" learn "what he is upon this earth, and what this 
" earth is to him" 
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gins to kindle, when you perceive yourfelf alone in 
the midlt of all this grandeur of nature, and reflect 
from thefe heights on the nothingnefs of human 
power, and the weaknefs of the greateft Monarchs ; 
The Hiftory of the Swifs evinces that the inhabit- 
ants of thefe mountains are not men of a degenerat- 
ed cait, but that their fentiments are elevated, and 
their feelings warm. Their boldnefs and intrepidi- 
ty is innate ; the fpirit of liberty gives wings to 
their fouls ; and they trample tyranny and tyrants 
under their feet. But the fpirit of liberty is only 
to be found in its genuine refinement among the 
Alps ; for all the Swifs are not in reality free, al- 
though they have notions of liberty, love their 
country, and return their thanks to the Almighty 
for that happy peace which permits each individual 
to live quietly under his vine, and to enjoy the 
fhade of his fig-tree. 

The Alps in Sivifferland are inhabited by a race 
of men, fometimes unfociable, but always good and 
generous. The feveiity of their climate renders 
them hardy and robuft, while their paifroral life 
adds foftnefs to their characters. An Englifhrnan. 
has faid, that he who never heard thunder in the 
Alps, cannot conceive any idea of the continuity of 
the lightening, the rolling and the burft of the 
thunder which roars round the horizon of thefe im- 
menfe mountains. The inhabitants of the Alps 
therefore, who have never Ceca better houfes than 
their own cabins, or any other co n \ht'r 

native rocks, conceive every part of the uni- 
verfe to be formed of the fame rough materials, and 
a fcene of uncealing tempc. 

But heaven is not always threatening ; the light- 
ning does not continually fhilii upon their eyes ; 
immediately after the moA dreadful tempefts, the 
hemifphere clears itfelf by flow degrees, and becomes 
ferene. The heads and hearts of the Swifs are el a 
R 
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fimilar nature ; kindnefs fucceeds to anger ; and go-« 
nerofity to the moit brutal fury ; which might be 
eafily proved, not only from the records of hiftory 
but from recent facts. One of the inhabitants of 
thefe Stupendous mountains, General de Redid, 
born in the Canton of Scfmitz^ was enrolled very 
early in life in the Swifs guards, and had attained 
the llation fo Lieutenant General ; but his long re- 
sidence at Paris and Verfailles had not in any de- 
gree altered his character ; and he continued through 
life a Swifs. The orders ifled by the Court of Ver- 
JailU s in the year 1764, for the regulation o\ the 
Swifs who were in the fervice of that Court, accali- 
oned great difcontents in the Canton of Schwitz. 
The citizens confidered this innovation as extreme- 
ly prejudicial to their ancient priveleges, and they 
threw the blame of this meafure upon General Re- 
din. At this crifis the wife of the General, who 
refided on his eftate, was exerting all her intereft 
to raife recruits ; but the found of the French drum 
was become difgufting to the ears of the citizens of 
the Canton, and they faw with indignation the 
ivhite cockade placed in the hats of the deluded pea- 
fants. The Magiftrate, apprehenfive that this fer- 
mentation might ultimately caufe fome infurrection 
among the people, thought it his duty to prohibit 
Madame de Redin from continuing to raife her le- 
vies. The lady required him to give a certificate 
in writing of this prohibition; but the Magiftrate 
was not at that moment inclined to ad with this fpi- 
rit againft the intereft of France ; and the wife of 
the General continued to raife her recruits. This 
bold meafure irritated the inhabitants of the Canton ; 
they fummoned a General Diet, and Madame de 
Redin appeared before the Four Thonfand. " The 
" drum," faid the, " fhall never ceafe to beat, un- 
" til you give me a certificate, which may juftify 
" my hufband to the Court of France for not com- 
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" pleting the number of his men." They granted 
her the certificate me demanded, and the General 
was at the fame time enjoined to ufe his intereit at 
the Court of France for the fervice of his coun- 
try. Thefe meafures being adopted, the Canton 
waited in anxious expectation of receiving fatisfa&o- 
ry accounts from Paris ; but unhappily very diffat- 
isfaftory accounts arrived. The feelings of the in- 
habitants were irritated beyond reftra'uu ; and thofe 
who were pollened of credit and authority publicly 
maintained that the new regulation endangered 
both their liberties and their religion. The general 
difcontented was inftantly converted into univerfal 
fury. The Diet was again ailembkd, and it was 
publicly refolved not to furnifh the King of France 
with any troops hereafcer. The treaty of alliance 
in 1 713 was torn from the archives of the country, 
and General Redin was ordered to return imme- 
diately with the foldiers under his command, upon 
pain of perpetual exile. Redin optained the King's 
leave of abfence for himfelf and his regiment ; and 
they returned to their own country. The general 
entered Schwitz, the metropolis of the Canton, at 
the head of his troops, with drums beating and co- 
lours flying. They marched towards the church ; 
Redin placed the colours by the fide of the great 
alter, fell upon his knees, and offered up his thanks 
to God. He then difcharged to his foldiers the ar- 
rears of their pay, gave them their accoutrements 
and clothes, and with tears in his eyes, while they 
wept around him, took his leave. The fury of the 
populace feemed to increafe, whem they found them- 
f'elves in poffeflion of a man whom they confidered 
as a perfidious wretch, a traitor who hid favoured 
the new regulations at the Count otVerfaUles, and 
who hadconfpired to give a mortal blow to the in- 
tereils of his country. The General DietaiTembled, 
R 2 
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and Redin was fummoned to difclofe the manner in 
which thefe new regulations had palled, in order 
that they might know the terms on which they 
ftood with France, and learn the degree of offence 
the traitor had committed, lb that they might after- 
wards grant him a pardon or apportion ins punilli- 
ment. Redin, perfectly aware that under the 
circumflances of the cafe eloquence would be vainly 
exerted again ft minds heated in the caufe, com 
himfelf with faying roughly, and in few words, 
that all the world knew the manners in which 
things had palled, and that he was as innocent with 
regard to the new regulations as he was of his dif- 
milnon. " The traitor then will not confels J : ' 
exclaimed the molt furious of the Members ; 
" hang him on the next tree — cut him to pieces." 
Thefe menaces were inftantly repeated by the 
whole Affembly ; Redin, however, continued per- 
fecily tranquil. A troop of furious peafants mount- 
ed the roftrum, while Kedin flood by the iide of 
the Mageitrates. It was at this tune raining. A 
young man, the godfon of Redin, held a pat aolu'ie 
over his head. One of the enraged multitude 
a blow of his fuck broke the , ex- 

claiming, " Let the villain be uncovered/' 
fwelfed thebofom of th< Vi Ah ! ah ! : ' laid 

he, " I did not know that my god father had be- 
" trayed his country; butfince it is lo, bring me 
" a cord this moment, that i may ftrangle him." 
The Members of the Council formed a circle round 
the General, and entreated I i uplifted hands 

to think of his danger ; to coi it he had not 

perhaps oppofed the regulations with proper vehe- 
mence ; and to offer the lacrifice of his whole for- 
tune as a reparation for the often ce he had commit- 
ted, on condition that they would i'pear his life. 
Redin walked out of the circle with a grave 
tranquil air, and made the fign of filence with his 
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hand. The whole Anembly waited with impati- 
ence to hear the Generral cpnfels, and the greater 
number of the Members flattered him with the 
hopes of pardon. " My dear countrymen,"^ laid 
the General, " you are not ignorant that I have 
'• ferved the King of France two and forty years. 
4t You know, and many among you who were 
" with me in the fervice can bear witnefs of its 
" truth, how frequently I have appeared in the 
" face of the enemy, and the manner in which I 
" have conducted myfelf in feveral battles. I 
u confidered every engagement as the lait day of 
" my life. But here I proteft, in the prefence of 
" Almighty God, who knows all hearts, who 
" Hltens to my words, who is to judge us all,, that 
" I never appeared before the enemy with a cun- 
" fcience lb tranquil, pure, and innocent ; and am 
u ready at this inftant to yield up my life, if you 
" think proper to condemn me for not confeiftng 
41 an infidelity of which I have not been guil- 
" ty." 

The dignity with which the General delivered 
this declaration, and ihe rays of truth which beam- 
ed epon his countenace, calmed the fury of the af- 
lembly, and he was laved. But Redin and his 
wife foon afterwards quitted the Canton. She en- 
tered into a religious convent at Uri, and he retired 
i.ito a deep cavern among the rocks, where he liv- 
ed two years in Solitude. The fury of his country- 
men, however, at length fubfided ; he returned 
to the Canton, and rewarded their ingratitude by 
the moit fignal icrvices. Every individual then 
recollected the integrity and magnanimity of the 
General; and to compenfate the injuries and injui- 
tice he had received, they elected him Bailli, or firit 
officer of the Canton : nay, what very rarely hap- 
pens, they afterwards elected him three times fuc- 
cellively to this important dignity. 
K 3 
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This is the chara&eriftic difpofition of the people 
who inhabit the Alps of SwhTerland •, alternately 
mild and violent ; following in the extreme 
the dictates of a bold and lively imagination. 
Their pafiions and affections experience the fame 
viciffitude as their climate. But I candidly ac- 
knowledge, that I would rather live in Solitude a- 
mong the rocks of Uri, than be perpetual Bailli in 
the canton ofSchwitz. 

The continual view of the fublime deferts of the 
Alps may perhaps contribute to render the Swift 
rude and unpoliihed ; but, as in every fimilar fitua.; 
tion, their hearts are improved in kindnefs and 
good-nature by the tranquility of their fields, and 
the fouling beauty ofthefcenory by which they are 
i'urrounded. The F.nglifh artifts acknowledge, 
that the face of nature in Swifferland is too fub'ime 
and too majeftic for the pencil to render a faithful 
reprefencation of it. But what exqnilite enjoy- 
ments muft they not experience upon thofe roman- 
tic hills, in thofe agreeable vallies, upon the hap- 
py borders of thoi'e ftill and tranfparent lakes J* 

* How I loye to read in the Letters upon Swiffer- 
land by the profefibr Meiners, -with what amiable 
fenfibility that fhihfopher feated himfelf upon the 
batiks of the Lake of Bid, and quietly refigned him- 

ft If to all the emotions of his foul ["—When I amfa- 
" tigued," fays M. Meiners to one of his friends at 
Gotthgen, " and it pleafes my fancy to confider more 
" attentively the fever al obj eels which fnr round me, 
" I feat my f elf upon the fir Jl bank, or the wall of a 
" vine under winch people continually pafs. I never 
" indulge this difpofition, without experiencing an 
" inexpreffible tranquillity. The laft time, it war 
" about fix o'clock, while the fun was finking behind 
" the ridge of Jura. The dark preen firs wh.ch 
» grow almojl alone to a ariuln height on the . 
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Ah ! it is there that nature may be clofely examin-* 
ed : it is there that lhe appears in her higheft pomp 
and fplendour. If the view of the oak, the elm, 
the dark firs which people thefe immenfe forefts, 
convey no pleafures ; if the light of thofe majeftic 
trees, excites no pleafing emotion in your miad, 
there hill remain the myrtle of Venus, the almond- 
tree, the jeffamine, the pomegranate, and thole 
eminences covered with luxurious vines. Reflect, 
that in no country of the globe nature is more rich 
and variegated in her appearances than in Swiiler- 
land, and that it was the landfcape and the lake of 
Zurich which infpired the Idyls of the immortal 
GelTner, the molt agreeable of all the poets of na- 
ture. 

Thefe fublime beauties raife and fire the heart ; 
and operate upon the imagination in a much more 
lively manner than even more agreeable fcenes ; aj 
a fine night affords a more auguit and iblemn fpedla- 
cle than the fineft day. In coming from Frefcati, 
by the fide of the fmaillake of Nemi, which lies in 
a deep valley lb enclofed by mountains and foreiis 
that the winds never agitate its quiet furface, it is 

41 tain; the oaks of a brighter verdure -which fuc- 

u ceed them ; the vines, flill livelier in their teint.t 

" in the middle of -which I -wasfeated; and a con- 

" flder able portion of the lake , -which by that means 

" appear more extenfive, -was in the /hade ; -while 

" the other part of the lake, the oppofitefhore, Biel, 

u and Nida-w, and the tops of the Glaciers -were fllll 

11 bri ' v the lafi rays of the fun. Below, the 

" bleating of 'the flocks t ran/ported vie in idea to the 

" fmiling 'plains of Arcadia : above, I heard the 

" hum ofpeafants, and of fjhermen, -whofe boats I, 

# .- uld carce difcover ; -with the affetting mufmur 

" of lb j lake, gently rolling its -waves wwainfl ths 

u rocks -which over-rang its banks." 
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impofiible not to exclaim with the Englifh poet, 
that here 

a Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 

M A death-like filence and a dread repofe ; 

" Her gloomy pre fence faddens all the fcene, 

" Shades ev'ry flower , and darkens ev*ry green, 

" Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

" And breaths a browner horror on the woods." 

Pope, Eloifa to Abelard, ver. i6j. 

While the foul expands, and the mind becomes 
ferene and free, you fuddenly difcover from the 
garden of the Capuchins near Albano, the lctle 
melancholy lake with all the mountains and forefts 
which furround it, the caille of Gaudolpho, with 
Frefcati and all its rural villas on one iide ; on the 
other, the handfome city of Albano, the village and 
cattle of Riccia and Ge. fano, with their hills decked 
with vine-leaves ; below, the extenfive plains of 
Campania, in the middle of which, Rome, form- 
erly the millrefs of tne aniverfe, raifes its majeitic 
head ; and laftly, beyond all thele objects, the hills 
of Tivoli, the Abennines- and the Mediterranean 
fea.* 

Thus the view offublime or beautiful objects dif- 
ferently affect the heart : the fublime excite fear 

* A German lady, who pofpf/es a very lively im- 
agination, undertook a voyage to Italy for the re- 
eft 'ablifhment of her health. Her firength increafcd 
day after day. When/he found herfelf on the l'cite of 
Albano above defcribcd, jhe endeavoured to expre/i to 
to her companions the emotions which the view of this 
fcene had occafioned ; but her feelings were fo exqui- 
fite that they deprived her of the power of utterance, 
andfhe aclually remained fever al days without being 
able tofpeak. 
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and terror ; the beautiful create only foft and a- 
greeable fenfations. But both of them enlarge and 
aggrandize the fphere of the imagination, and en^ 
able us more fatisfaclorily to feek enjoyments with- 
in ourfelves. 

To experience thefe pleafures, however, it is not 
necefl'ary to feek the foiirary retirements of Swiff- 
erland and Italy. There is no perfon who may not, 
by quietly traversing the mountains with his gun,- 
and without running after poetic images, like 
Kleift,* learn to feel how much the great fcene of 
nature will influence the heart, when alhited by 
the powers of imagination. The light of an agree- 
able landfcape, the various points of view which the 
fpacious plains afford, thefrefhnefs of the zephyrs, 
tne beauty of the Iky, and the appetite which a 
long chaee procures, will give feelings of health, 
and make every Hep feem too Ihort. The privation 
of every object chat can recall the idea of depend- 
ence, accoropined by domeftic comfort, healthful' 
exercife, and ufeful occupations, will add vigour to 
thought, give warmth to imagination, prefent the 
molt agreeable and fmiling images to the mind, and 
inebriate the heart with the molt delicious fenfati- 

:h a fine imagination would be mo 
ha] .\ in a dark prifon, than, without i ion 

amidit the molt ma ,;;ery. But even to' 

a mind deprived of this happy faculty, and tran- 
quility of rural life, and the views of liar .etc, will- 
alone perform miracles upon the heart. Who a- 
moug us, alas! has not experienced, in^the hours 
of languor and difguft, the powerful effects v. inch 
a view ot die enchanting pleafures enjoyed by the - 
vilage ruitic is capable of affording? How fondly' 
the heart partakes of all his joys? With what 

* M. Kkift, a celebrated poet of 'Germany ■, difih( y 
gni/bed by his Poem upon Spring. 
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freedom, cordiality, and kindnefs we take him by 
the hand, and liiten to his plain, unlettered tales 1 
How fuddenly do we feel our bofoms interefted in 
every objecl that furrounds us ! How foon all the 
fecret inclinations of our fouls are difplayed, refin- 
ed, and meliorated ! Rural fcenes have a variety 
of pleafures for thofe who, buried in the fink of 
cities, have fcarccly any knowledge what pleafure 
is» 

A French officer, on his return to his native 
country after a long ablence, exclaimed, " It is 
4t only in rural life that a man can truly enjoy the 
" treafures of the heart, himlelf, his wife, his 
" children, and his friends. The country has, in 
" every refpeft, the greater advantage over the 
** town. The air is pure, the profpetts finding, 
" the walks pleafant, the living comfortable, the 
" manners fimple, and the mind virtuous. The 
*' pailions unfold themfelves without injury to a- 
" ny perfon. The boibm, infpired by the love 
" of liberty, feels itfeif dependent on Heaven a- 
" lone. Avaricious minds are continually gratified 
" by the endlefs gifts of nature ; the warrior may 
" follow the chace ; the voluptuary may cultivate 
" the rich fruits of the earth ; and the philofopher 
" indulge his contemplation at eafe." — Oh ! how 
ftrongly this writer moves and intererts my heart, 
when he tells me, by this a.fefting paflage of his 
work, — " I lhould prefer a refidence in my native 
i " fields to all others ; not bccaufe they are more, 
u beautiful, but becaufe I was brought up there. 
w The fpot on which we pafs our earlieit days pol- 
" feiles a fecret charm, an inexprefiible enchant- 
*' ment fuperior to any other enjoyment the world 
*' affords; and the lofs of which no other country 
w can compenfate : the fpot where the gambols of 
u my infant days were played ; thofe happy days 
7 which paded without inquietude or cares. The 
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" finding of a bird's neft then filled my boiom with 
u the higneft joy. What delight have I felt from 
* l the cardies of a partridge, in making it peck at 
" me, in feeling its little heart beat againft my 
" head ! Happy he who returns to the place of his 
u firlt attachment ; that place where he fondly fix- 
u ed his love on all around him ; where every ob- 
" ject appeared amiable to his eyes ; the fertile 
" fields in which he uled to run and exercife him- 
u felf ; the orchards which he ufed to pillage."* 

Thefe delightful fentiments engrave indelibly on 
our hearts the remembrance of our infant refidence 
in the country, ofthofe happy times which we pair- 
ed withfo much pleafure in the charming Solitudes 
of our native country. Thus, at every period of 
our exiftence, and in every place, the freedom and 
tranquility of a country life will induce us to exclaim 
with the facred orator, kt How happy is the wife 
" and virtuous man, who knows how to enjoy 
" tranquillity with true dignity and perfect eafe, 
" independent of every thing around him 1 How 
" preferable is the happy calm he there taftes to the 
" deafening clamour, to the falfe joys and dazzling 
u fplenour of the falhionable world ! What refin- 
" ed, noble, generous lentiments rile and unfold 
" themfelves in retirement, which, during the din 
" of buiinefs and the dhTipatious of pleafure, lie 
M concealed at the bottom of the foul, fearful of the 
" contemptuous fneer of wicked and unthinking 
minks." 

O ! my beloved Zoliikofer-j-, I have felt in the 

* To this pa/fage, in the French tranjlalion of 
this work, is fubjoined the following note : — » w Not 
" knowing the traveller who is here alluded to, we 
" beg his excufe for having ventured to tranflate it 
u into French from the tcxiir. German." 

-j- A celebrated preacher of German. 
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pleafures of a retired domeftic life the truth of thofc 
doctrines which you auriounced to us at Leipfick ; 
ihofe ufeful doctrines which do not inculcate into 
the mind a cold and fterile theology, but wife and 
virtuous" precepts which warm and animate the 
heart. I have ieen, as you defcribed, that in the 
bowers of retirement a man of bufinels may forget 
his bickerings and painful alterations ; that if he can- 
not baniih them from his mind, he may drown his cares 
in the bolbm of friendfhip ; that his heart will dilate 
to the charmes of confolationand hope ; that his coun- 
tenance will brighten, and all his pains and difqui- 
etudes fufpend their rage until he has gained fuffici- 
ent fttength to fupport them, or prepared proper 
remedies to drive them quite away. I have obferv- 
ed the man of learning in retirement abandon the 
thread of his laborious refearches, retreat from the 
labyrinths of ftudy, and find in the enjoyments of 
innocence, and the noble fimplicity of his domeftics, 
more truth and tranquillity, more aliment for the 
heart and information for the mind, than in all the 
precepts of art and erudition. I have obferved eve- 
ry one there to obtain the portion of praife and ap- 
probation which he merits, and that he obtains them 
from perfons whofe praife and approbation it is his 
utmoit ambition to acquire. I have feen, the un- 
fortunate relieved, the wretched made happy, the 
wanderer put into his right way; I have feen, in 
fliort, every body thus find by degrees fatisfaction 
and content. 

sometimes, indeed, the calm of rural life, and 
the view of nature's charms, -infpires a fpecies of 
loft and tranquil melancholy. Thenoify pleafures 
of the world then appear infipid, and we talte the 
charmes" ofSolitude and repofe with increased delight. 
The happy indolence peculiar to Italians, who, un- 
der the pleafures of a clear, unclouded {ley, are 
always poor but never miferable, contributes great- 
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ly to improve the heart. The mildnefs of their 
climate, the fertility of their foil, their religious, 
peaceful and contented difpofitions compenfate for 
every thing. Doctor Moore, an Englim travel- 
ler, of whofe works I am extremely fond, fays, 
that i4 the Italians are thegreateft loangers in the 
4t world ; and while walking in the fields, or ftretch- 
" cd in the (bade, feem to enjoy the fereuity and 
" genial warmth of their climate with a degree of 
" luxurious indulgence peculiar to themfelves. 
'* Without ever running into the daring exceHes 
" of the Englilh, or difplaying the frilky vivacity 
" of the French, or the invincible phlegm of the 
" Germans, the Italian populace difcover a fpfcdes 
" of fedate fenfibility to every fource of enjoy- 
" ment, from which., perhaps, they derive a 
" greater degree of happinefs than any of the o- 
" thers." 

Under this pleafing privation of thofe objects 
which afflict and torment the heart, it is in truth 
almoft impollible for t tie mind to avoid anoccafional 
indulgence of agreeable chimeras and romantic fen- 
timems ; bi t, notvvithftanding all thefe difadvanta- 
ges, this condition has its fair fide. Romantic fpe- 
culation m-jy lead the mind into extravagant refolu- 
tions and erroneous fyftems, may frequently foment 
bale and contemptible pailions, habituate the mind 
to a light and unfubftantial mode of thinking, pre- 
vent it from exerLing ics faculties with activity and 
ardour to rational ends, and obfc | rofpecl: of 

happinefs which a life of Simplicity and moderation 
prefents to our *iew. The foul alfo may quit with 
t the ideal world on which it dwells with 
lelight ; and perhaps thefe illufions alfo may 
not onlj impede the difcharge of the ordinary du- 
ties of life, but prevent the mind from tailing any 
of its pleasures. It is certain, however, that ro- 
S 
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mantic fentiments do not always render the mind 
unhappy. Who, alas! has ever realized the had- 
pinefs he has freqnemly been enabled to enjoy by 
the pleainres of imagination? 

Rouffcau, in his youth, was a great reader of ro- 
mances ; and being fbon hurried away by the love 
of thofe imaginary objects, with which this fpecies 
of reading and the fertility of his own imagination 
filled his mind, he disregarded every thing by which 
he was furrounded. This was the fource of that 
tafte for Solitude which he preferved to the moft ad- 
vanced period of his life ; a tafte in appearance die 
tatedJpy melancholy and mifanthropy, but which 
lie arrributed to the irrefiftible impulfes of a heart too 
kind, too tender, too affectionate ; and not being 
able elfewhere to gratify his feelings by fentiments 
iufilciently warm and animated; he was conftrained 
to live on fiction. 

There are wanderings of the imagination which 
may be indulged in Solitude to gratify the feelings 
of the heart, without doing any injury either to 
our fentiments or lenfations. , In every litnation of 
my life I have always found fome individual to 
whom my heart has fondly attached itfelf. Oh ! if 
my friends, whom I have left in Swifferland, knew 
how frequently, during the lilence of the night, I 
pafs with them thofe hours which mould be facrcd 
to fleep ; if they knew, that neither time nor ab- 
fence can efface from my mind the remembrance 
how dear they have been to me from my earlieft 
youth to the prefent moment; if they knew how 
fpeedily the foft rememberance diihpates my for- 
rows, and makes me forget misfortune, they would 
perhaps rejoice to find that I ftill live among them 
in imagination, although 1 may be dead to them in 
reality. 

Oh ! Jet not a foiitary man, whofc heart is warm- 
ed by fentiments noble and refined, ever be thought 
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unhappy! He, of whom the ftupid vulgar fo free- 
ly complain ; he, whom they conclude to be the 
victim of every melancholy idea, of every fombrous 
refle&ion, frequently taites of inexpreflible plea- 
lures. The French conceived the good Roulfeau 
to be of a gloomy difpofltion. He certainly was 
not lb during a great portion of his life ; he certain- 
ly was not fo when he wrote to M. de Malherbe, 
the chancellor's fon, " I cannot exprefs to you, 
" Sir, how much 1 have been affected by perceiv- 
" ing that you eiteem me the mofi unhappy of man- 
« kind. The public will, without doubt, judge of 
" me as you do, and this is the caufe of my afd:ctU 
" on. Oh ! that the fate which I have expwfcenc- 
" ed were but known to the whole univerfe ! that 
" every man would endeavour to follow my ex- 
«' ample : peace would then reign throughout the 
*« world ; men would no longer dream of calurani- 
•' ating each other ; aud there would no longer be 
" wicked men, when no one would find it their m- 
*' tcreitto be wicked — out in what could I, in 
" fhort, find enjoyment when I was alone ? — In 
'* myfelf, in the whole univerfe, in every thi ig 
a that does, in every thing that can exili therein ; 
4 ' in all that the eye finds beautiful in th'e real 
" world, or the imagination in the intellectual. I 
'* collected about me every thing .that is flattering 
** to the heart ; my delires were the rule of my 
** pleafares. No! the moft voluptuous have never 
" experienced equal delights ; aud I have always 
" enjoyed my chimeras much more than if they 
" had been reallfed." 

There is undoubtedly a high degree of rhapfody 
in thefe exprellions ; bur, oh ! ye ftupid vulgar, 
who would not prefer the warm wanderings of 
RonfTeau's mind to your cold understandings ? .\ho 
would not voluntarily renounce your empty dif- 
courfes, all your felicities, urbanities, noify affesn- 

S 2 
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blies, paftimes, and prejudices ? who would 
prefer a quiet and conten ted life in the bofom of ;i 
happy family ? who would not more willingly feek 
in the lilencc of the woods, upon the delightful bor- 
ders of a Hill lake, thofe pleafures of fimple nature 
which leave lb delightful an imprellion, thofe 
joys fo pure, lo affecting, ib different from yoi.r 
own ? 

Eclogues are fictions, but they are fictions of the 
molt natural and agreeable kind, the ptreft and 
■moft fublime defcriptions of rural happinefs. If you 
are inclined to taile of rural pleaf, res, you mult 
feek them in retirement, where the foul feels itfelf 
altogether difengaged from the torments and op- 
preilion of the world ; where fhe no longer feels 
thofe artificial wants which only contribute to 
render her more unhappy, whether fhe is capable of 
gratifying them, or leeks hopelefly to indulge them; 
where alone fhe preferves her refinement and fim- 
plicity. The man who neither fees nor hears thofe 
things which may affect tfee heart, who content 
with little is fatisfied with all, breathes nothing bi c 
love and innocence, and perceives the golden age 
of the poets revived, of which the worldly-minded 
man founjultly regrets the lofe. Serenity, love, 
and a talle for the beauties of nature, were not ad- 
vantages peculiar to the woods of Arcadia : we may 
ail live in Arcadia if we pleafe. The feelings of the 
heart, the innocent pleafure we derive from admir- 
ing a meadow covered with flov crs,a cryftal f] 
and a pleafant ihade, afford univerfal enjoy- 
ment. 

Pope afi ribes the origin of poetry tnthe age that 
immediately fi^ceeded the creation. The firft em- 
ployment of ifwn kind was the care of flocks, and 
therefore the moil ancient fort of poetry was proba- 
)afteral. It is natural to imagine that anciently 
erds mull have endeavoured to divert the hap. 
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py leifure of their folitary and fedentary life ; and 
in fuch a fituation what diverfion could be- more a- 
greeable than tinging? and in their fongs what 
could be more natural than to celebrate their own 
y ? Such was probably, in the opinion of 
Pope, the origin of paflorals ; deferiptions of the 
cahnnefs and tranquillity with which the life of a 
thepherd was attended, and defigned to create in 
our bofomsa love and elieem for the virtues of a 
former age. 

Goodnefs communicates itfelf by means of thefe 
happy (icl'ons, and we blefs the poet, who, in the 
ecitacy of his own felicity, endeavours to render o- 
thersas happy as himfelf. Sicily and Zurich have 
produced two of thefe benefactors to mankind. 
The mind never beholds nature under a more beau- 
tiful afpeel, we never breathe a purer air, the heart 
never beats fo tenderly, the bolom never feels ryort 
refined delight than when we read the Idyls of 
Theocritus and Gefiner * ; and it is my peculiar 

* Perhaps no writer throughout Europe has more 
judicioufly criticifedthe Idyls of ' GeJJher than the in- 
'incomparable Blah in his " Lefflures on Rhetoric and 
" Belles Lettres "where he fays, " Of all the mo- 
" derns M. Gefiner, a Poet of Swifferland, has 
4i been the moflfiiccefsful in hispafloral compositions. 
" He has introduced into his idyls (as he entitles 
" them) many new ideas. His rural fcenery is often 
*■'• fit iking and his deferiptions are lively. He pre- 
,k fents pafieral life to us with all the embellifoments 
" of which it is fufceptible ; but without any excefs 
il of refinement. What forms the chief merit of this 
" poet, is, that he writes to the heart ; and has 
" enriched the fubjeSl of his Idyls with incidents, 
" which give rtfe to much tender fent intent. Scenes 
" of domeflic felicity are beaultlfully painted. The 
u mut ual affecJion of ' hufbands and wives , of parents 

*3 
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gratification, my dear Gefiner, when I recall to 
Cures I have received in our corre- 
fpondence. 

It isby thefe eafy and fimple modes that the 
beauties of nature operate upon the heart in aid of 
the imagination, that rural life inf'pircs the lbul with 
themikleit fentiments, and that Solitude leads us to 
happinefs, The mind, indeed, drawn away by 
thele agreeable images, often refigns itfelf too eafily 
to romantic ideas ; but they frequently give birth 
to fancies \\ hich amend the heart without do- 
ing any injury to the underftanding, while the 
happy fictions and mc!t agreeable remembrances 
fpread their iiowers along the thorny paths of 
life. 

The heart frequently feels no repofe, the highefl 
happinefs on earth, except in Solitude: but the 
term " repofe" dues not always fignify doth and 
indolence. The traufition from that which is pain- 
ful to that which is pleafant, from the reftraints of 
bufinefs to the freedom of philofophy, may alio be 
called repoie. It was from this idea that P. Scipio 
laid, that he was never lei's idle than in the hours 
ofleifure, and never lefs alone than when alone. 
To ftrong, energic minds leifure and Solitude are 
not a ftate of torpidity, but a new incentive to 
thought and action ; and, when they rejoice that 
the happy completion of one labour enables them 
immediately to commence another, it is for the 

and children, of brothers and Jifiers, as well as 
" of lovers, arc- dij "played In a pleafing and touching 

II manner. From not under/landing the language in 
" which M. GeJJher writes, I can be no judge of 
" the poetry of his flyle : but, in the fubjeft and 
" conduft of his paftorals, be appears to me to have 
u outdone all ffie Moderns." 
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heart aud not for the mind that they afk re 1 - 
pofe. 

It is but too true, alas ! that he who feeks for 
a fttuation exempt from all inquietude follows a 
chimera. He who is inclined to enjoy life, rnuft 
not afpire to repofe as an end, but only as a means 
of re-animating his activity. He mult therefore pre- 
fer fueh employments as are belt fuited to the extent 
and nature of his capacity, and not thole which 
promife compenfacion and enjoyment without pain 
and labour, which leave one portion of the faculties 
inert, Ueep the fenfes in forgecfuhieis, and promife 
pleaL.res and advantages which require no exertion 
to attain. 

Repofe is not to be found in indolence, but by 
taking immediate advantage of the Hrft impulfe to 
action. If the misfortunes of thole who love al- 
ways make us unhappy ; if the grief of thoie whom 
we.obfer\*e under fufferings tear our hearts; if the 
acute feelings oi companion for the unfortunate poi- 
foa all our pleafures, envelope the appearances of 
the world in lhades of the darker! melancholy, 
render our exigence painful, our faculties incapable 
of exertion, aad deprive us even of ability to prac- 
tife the v irtues which we feel ; if we for months and 
years vainly endeavour to deliver ourlelves from 
the moll cruel fufferings, we m. it then abfolutely 
fly to Solituce. ti t oh I may the beauty which 
accompanies our re:reat be an Angel of Virtue, who 
in o ir defcent to the vale of death will conduct and 
fupport us by her wifdom in a noble and fublime 
tranquillity. 

Amidit the concatenatioa of paflions and misfor- 
tunes of which I was thefport and victim, I knew 
no hours more happy than thofe in which I forgot 
the world and was forgotten by it. Thefe h 
hours I always found in the filence of the groves. 
All that opprelfed my heart in public life ; all tiiac v.\ 
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the vortex of the world only infpired me with dif- 
guit, iear, or conftraint, then fled far away. Iad- 
mired the filence of fhrrounding nature, and while 
I enjoyed the fcene, the foiteft and moll delicious 
fenfations filled my brealt. 

How often in the inebriety of pure and ineffable 
delight have I, on the approach of fpring, admired 
the magnificent valley where the ruins of the refi- 
dence of Rodolpho de Iiaplburg rife upon the iide 
ofa hill crowned with woods, whole variegated 
foliage prefents all the hues which verdure can pro- 
duce ! There I beheld the Aar defcend in a torrent 
from the lofty mountains, fometimes forming itfelf 
into a valtbalbn enclofed by Iteep banks, fometimes 
precipitating itfelf through narrow paflages acrofs 
the rocks, then winding its courfe quie.ly and ma- 
jelVically through the middle of finding and fertile 
plains, whilft on the other fide the Ruffs, and, 
lower down, the Limmat bring the tribute of their 
ftreatns, and peaceably unite with the waters of the 
Aar. In the middle of this rich and verdant carpet 
I beheld the Royal Solitude where the remains of 
the Emperor Albert the Fuitrepofe in filence with 
thofe of many Princes of the Hoi le of Anuria, 
Cojiits, Knights, and Gentlemen, killed by the 
Swifs. At a diftance I difcovered the long valley 
where lie theruinsof the celebrated city oiVinimffa?' 

* Vindoniffa was a very large and well-fortified 
Roman v'tllag which ferved as afot trefs to the 
ferars agalnft the irruptions of the Germans. In 

th'uph.ce they continually kept a very numerous gar- 
rifon to overawe thofe dangerous : " •■ "'-'<' o fi e- 

quently c) n abli/7?ed tbemfelve on the borders of the 
Rhine, and pillaged the plains of -the Aar. notwith- 
standing thefortreffes the Romans had erecled on the 
banks of that river. The Empei lantine, 

Chlorits defeated the Germans in the year 297 be-. 
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upon which I have frequently fat and reflected on 
the vanity of human greatnefs. Beyond this mag- 
nificent country, ancient cauMes raife their lofty 
heads upon the hills, and the fardiftant horizon is 
terminated by the romantic and fublime iummits of 
the dips. In the midft of all this grand fceuery, 
my eyes were involuntarily caft down into the deep 
valley immediately below me, and continued fixed 
i«pon the little village where I iirft drew my breath. 
I traced all the houfes, and every window of the 
houfe which 1 had inhabited. When I compared 
the fenfatipns I then felt with thofe which 1 had 
before experienced, I exclaimed to myfelf, " Why, 
'■ alas ! does my foul thus contract itfelf, when 
" fur rounded by fo many objects capable of infpir- 
" ing the fublimeft ientiments ? Why docs the 
" feafon, fo lively and ferene, appear to me lo 
" turbulent and difmal ? W"hy do i feel, on caft- 
u ing my eyes below, fo much uneafinefs and dit* 
" guit, when but a moment ago, on viewing thole 
" romantic objects, I felt my heart expand with 
" tranquillity and love, pardoned all the errors of 
" mifguided judgment, and forgot the injuries i 

tween the Rhine and the Aar ; but at the beginning 
of the fourth century the Romans loft all their power 
in that country, and Vindoniffa was taken and de- 
ft royed by tbe Germans. It appears, indeed, that it 
•was rebuilt ; for the Epifcopal Chair was, during 
the reignsof the French Fmpetors, eftablijhed in this 
city, but, in confequence of being again deftroyed, 
was towards the year 579 removed to Conftantiai 
// was among the remains of this celebrated city that 
the Counts Windich and Altemherg dwelt in the 
tenth century. Of all this grandeur the ruins only 
are now to be feen ; below which, near the caftle of 
Windich and Altemberg, is the little village o/Brugg* 
where I was bonu 
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w have received ? Why is that little knot of men 
w who are aifembled under my feet fo fretful and 
" difcordant ? Why is a virtuous character fo hor- 
M rid to their fight ? Why is he who governs fo 
" imperious, and he who is governed fo abject? 
" Why is there in this place fo little liverty and 
'* courage ? Why are there fo few among them 
" who know themfelves ? Why is one fo proud 
" and haughty, another fo mean and groveling ? 
" Why, in fhort, among beings who are by nature 
" equal, does pride and envy fo egregioufly pre- 
" vail, while they perceive the natives of theie 
" groves perch without diPdncrion upon the highelt 
" and the lowelt boughs, and unite their fongs to 
w celebrate the praifes of their Creator?" Having 
finiihed my foliloquy, I defcended from my moun- 
tain fatisfied and peaceable, made my molt profound 
reverences to Meffieurs the Burgomafters, extended 
my hand with cordiality to one of my inferiors, and 
preferved the happieft tranquillity, until, by mixing 
with the world, the fublime mountain, the fmtling 
valley, and the friendly birds yauifhed from my 
mind. 

Thus rural Solitude difli pates all thofe ideas 
which diipleafe us in the Society of men, changes 
the bittereit feelings into the fweeteft pleafures, and 
tnfpires an ecftafy and content which tne votaries of 
theworldcanneverexperien.ee. Tlie tranquillity 
of nature filences every criminal inclination in the 
corrupted heart ; renders us blithe, amiable, open, 
and confident ; and urerigthens our Heps in the 
paths of virtue, provided we direct the paliions to 
their proper end, and that an overheated imaginati- 
on does not fabricate fancied woes. 

The attainment of all thefe advantages is, with- 
out doubt, a talk rather too difficult to perform in 
the Solitude of cities. It appears eafy indeed to re- 
tire to our apartment, and raife our minds by iilent 
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contemplation above the confederation of thofe ob- 
jects by which we are furrounded. But few per- 
Ions enjoy lYiificient opportunities to do this ; for 
within doors, a thoufand things may occur to inter- 
rupt the courle of our reflexions ; in the ftreets, 
and in company, a thoufand crofs accidents may 
happen to confound our vain wifdom ; and peevftii, 
painful fenfationswill foon aggravate the heart and 
weaken the mind, when not upheld by objects fuffi- 
ciently affecting. 

Roufleau was always extremely unhappy in Pa- 
ris*. This extraordinary genius, indeed, wrote 
his immortal works while he refided in the Metropo- 
lis ; but the moment he quitted his houfe, his 
mind was bewildered by a variety of oppofite 
fentiaients, his ideas abandoned him, and the 
brilliant writer, the profound philofopher, he 
who was fo intimately acquainted with all the 
labyrinths of the human heart, became almoft a 
child. 

In the country, we leave home with greater 
fafety, cheerfulnefs, and fatisfaclion. The folitary 
man, if tired with meditating in his ftudy, has on- 
ly to open his door and walk abroad ; tranquillity 
of mind attends his fteps, and pleafure prefents her- 
felf to his view atevery turn. He extends his hand 
with cordiality to every man, for he loves and is 
beloved by every man he meets. Nothing ever 
occurs to irritate his pailions ; he is under no dread 
of experiencing the difdadn of an imperious Coun- 
tefs or a haughty Baron, proud of their titles: no 
monied upftart drives over him with his coach. 
Frontlefs vice dares not venture on the protection of 

* I can truly fay, that all the time I lived at 
Paris, -was only employed mfeekirtg the means of be- 
ing able to live out of it. 
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mufty title-deeds, nor the power of a weighty purfe 
to offer an indignity to mode ft virtue. 

But in Paris as well as in every other city, a 
man who withdraws himfelf from the bufy fecnesof 
life will never feel inch fentiments as thefe, while 
he lives in peace with his own heart, and his nerves 
ate not weakened or unftrong : it is thefe defects 
that render us the fport of men's unworthy pa (lions ; 
for to a man of weak nerves every object, is irritat- 
ing and difplealing. 

Our days even under the langoursof a weak con- 
hitutioii, and furrounded by the moft unpleafant 
objects, pafs quietly away in the moil active fcenes 
of life, provided we are at peace with ourfelves. 
Our pallions are the gales by the aid of which man 
ought to fleer his courfe acrofs the ocean of life, for 
it is the pallions alone which give motion to the 
foul ; but when they become impetuous, the veffel 
iGindanger t and runs aground. Pain and grief 
find no enterance into thole bofoms that are free 
from rem or fe. The virtuous forget the pail, form 
no idle fpeculations on the future, and do not refine 
away their happinefs, by thinking that what is good 
may Rill be better. Every thing is much b 
than we imagine. The anxiouswifb.es of an ardent 
mind are feldom fatisfied ; for with fuch characters 
fruition is indeed frequently accompanied with dif- 
00 n tent. The llreams of content muft flow from 
ourfelves, taking its fource from a deliberate difpo- 
fition to learn what is good, and a determined re- 
folution to leek for and enjoy it, however fmall the 
portion may be. 

ITo acquire the happy tranquillity which men ex- 
pect to find in Solitude, it is not fjfficient to regard 
every object i'nat prefeats itfelf to their view with 
£hpinenel's or furprife. He who, without employ- 
ment, without having a plan of conduct previoufiy 
digefted and arranged, hopes for happinefs in Soli- 
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tude, will find himfelf to yawn at hiscottageln the 
country juft as often as he did at his maniion in 
town, and would do much better to employ hiinlelf 
inhewing wood the whole day, than to loiter a- 
bout in boots and fpurs. Buc he who, living in 
the moft profound Solitude, keeps himfelf continu- 
ally employed, will acquire, by means of labour, 
true tranquillity and happinefs. 

Petrarch would have found this tranquillity in 
his Solitude at Vauclule, but that his heart fighed 
fo incefiantly for his beloved Laura. He was, how- 
ever, perfectly acquainted with the art of vanqu'dh- 
ing himfelf. " I rife," faid he, " at midnight ; 
*' I go out by break of day. I ftudy in the fields, 
u as well as in my chamber. I read, I write, I 
" think. I endeavour to conquer the leaft difpofi- 
" tion to indolence, and drive away fleep, efferoi- 
" nacy, and fenfuality. I traverfe, from morning 
" till night, the barren mountains, the humid val- 
" lies and the deep caverns. I walk, accompanied 
" only by my cares, along the banks of my river. I 
" do not meet a man to leduce me from my path ; 
" men daily beccome lefs annoying to me ; for I 
" place them either far betore or rn-ich behind m e. 
" I moralize on the pait, and deliberate on the 
" future. I have found an excellent expedient to 
" induce a feparation from the world. I attach my- 
" felf to the place of my refidence ; and I am 
M perfuaded that I could form that attachment in a- 
" ny place except at Avignon. In my prefent re- 
u fideace at Vauclufe, I find Athens, Rome, or 
" Florence, according as the manners of the one or 
" of the other beft pleafes the difpofition of my 
" mind. Here I enjoy all my friends, as well 
" thofe with whom I have lived, as thole who 
" have entered the vale of death before me, 
" and whom I only know by their good 
" works" 

T 
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When we arc thus refolved, and find refourcc:. 
like thefe wiihin our minds, Solitude enables us to 
accomplish whatever we pleafe. Petrarch, howe- 
ver, was riot inclined to improve the opportunities 
which Solitude afforded, becaufe he was in love ; his 
heart therefore was a Hranger ro repofe ; and repofe 
is certainly, as Lavater has ohferved, the means 
of being always happy, and of doing every thing- 
well. 

Employment will produce content in the mod 
frightful deferts. The Dairo of Japan banimes the 
grandees of the empire who incur his difpleafure 
into the ifland Fatfilio, The fhores of this ifland, 
which was formerly inhabited, are of a Apprizing 
height. It has no haven, is entirely barren, and 
its accefs fo difficult, that the exiles and their pro- 
visions are obliged to be landed by means of cranes. 
The fole employment of thefe unhappy men in this 
melancholy refidence, is to manufacture fdk-ltuffs, 
and gold tiifues, which are fo highly beautiful, that 
they are not fuffered to be purchafed by Grangers. 
I confefs, that I mould not like to fall under the 
difpleafure of the Emperor of Japan ; but I never- 
thelefs conceive, that there is more internal tran- 
quillity in the ifland of Fatfifio than in the bofoms of 
the Emperor and his whole court. 

Every thing which conveys a fpark of comfort to 
the foul of man, ihould be anxioufly preferved ; but, 
without feeking to raife an eternal flame, it is only 
neceffary to take care that the laft lpark be not ex- 
tinguiihed. It is by this means, that we acquire in 
the country that quietude which flies the tumults of 
the town, and thole advantages of which the world- 
ly-minded have no idea. 

What epicure ever enjoyed fo much fatisfaction 
in the midft of all his fplendid entertainments, as 
RoulTeau experienced in his frugal repafts ! ik I re- 
\' turned (lowly home," fays he, " my mind in 
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M fome degree fatigued, but with a contented heart. 
** I experience, on my return, the moil agreeable 
" relief, in refigning myfelf to the imprellion of 
" objects, without exerciiing my thoughts, indulg- 
" ing my imagination, or doing any thing but feel- 
*' ing the peace and happinefs of my lituation, I 
" find my cloth ready fpread on my table on my 
" lawn. I eat my fupper with appetite in the com* 
" pany of my little family. No trace of fervitnde 
M or dependance interrupts the love and kindnefs 
w by which we are united ; my dog himfelf is my 
" friend, and not my flave ; we have always the 
" fame inclinations ; but he has never obeyed me. 
" My gaiety through the whole evening teftified 
" that I had lived alone all the day : I was very 
" different when I had feen company ; I was lel- 
" dom contented with others, and never with my- 
41 felf ; and at night fat either grumbling or filent. 
" This remark is my houfe-keeper's ; and lince (he 
44 mentioned it to me, I have found it invariably 
M true from my own obfervations. At length, 
44 after having taken a few turns in my garden, or 
" fung lone air to the mufic of my fpinette, I ex- 
w perience upon mv pillow a repofe both of body 
" *and mind a hundred times more f.veet than ileep 
" itfelf. rt 

Nature and a tranquil heart are to the Divinity a 
more beautiful and magnificent temple than the 
church of St. Peter at Rome, or the cathedral of 
St. Paul in London. The moft favage defert is fill- 
ed with the immenlity of the Almighty, and his 
prefence fanctifies the foiicary hill upon which a 
pure and peaceful heart offers up its iacrifkes to 
him. He reads the heart of all his creatures ; he 
every where hears the prayers of thole whofe 
invocations are fincere. Whether we rife, or whe- 
ther we defcend, we do not find a grain of dufi 
thac is not filled with his fpirit. Bin there are no 
T 2 
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places which infpire ideas more religious than thole 
nappy fcites which, uniting the moft fublime and 
beautiful appearances of nature, ravilh the heart, 
and imprefsit with thofe voluptuous fenfations which 
excite in the mind the ientimcnts of love, admirati- 
on, and repofe. 

I never recall to my memory without feeling the 
fofteft emotions, the fublime and magnificent fcene 
which I enjoyed in the year 1775, when, during a 
fine day, accompanied by my friend Lavater, I 
•afcended the terrace of the houfe he then inhabited, 
the houfe in which he was born and educated. In 
whatever derection I turned my eyes, whether 
walking or fitting, I experienced nearly the lame 
fenfation which Brydone defcribes himfelf to have 
felt upon the top ofj^Etna*. I included in one 
view the city of Zurich, the imiling country which 
furrounds it, its tranquil and expanded lake, the 
high mountains, covered with froft and fnow, 
lifting their majeftic heads to Heaven. A divine 
tranquillity furrounded me while I beheld this 
fcene. 

Upon this terrace I difcovered *he my fiery, 
which enabled Lavater, whde he enjoyed lb delici- 
ous a fenfation of his exiftence and his powers, to 
walk calmly through the itreets of Zurich, expofed 
to the obiervations of the critics of that city, who 
were in the dady practice of venting their abufe 
ao-ainit him, and of whom he lb humbly ^fked 
pardon for the innocence of his life, which at 

* Brydone fays, " In proportion as we are raifed 
" above the habitations of men, all low and vulgar 
M fentiments a> e left behind ; and the foul in ap- 
" proaching the <ethei ial regions, fhakes of its earth- 
" h affections, and already contracts Jome thing of 
M their invariable purity," 
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lea ft, according to the laws, they were unable to 
deftroy. 

Upon this terrace I difcovercdthe caufeof his fhll 
eheriihing with ftich unfaigned tendernefs his im- 
placable enemies, thole learned critics of Zurich 
whofe rage the found of his name was fulKcient 
to excitej who felt with the greateit repugnance e- 
very thing that was praife- worthy in his character, 
and expoied with the higheft feelings of joy thofe 
foibles and defects from which no man is entirely 
free ; who could not liften without fury when thole 
merits which he evidently poflelTed were praifedj or 
the demerits which they were unable to prove were 
extenuated ; who rejected with averfion all the 
truths which appeared to be in his favour, and ea- 
gerly likened with an air of triumph, to all the 
calumnies which tended to his diflioaour ; who are 
humbled to his glory, as much as they can polEbly 
be degraded by their own infamy ; and who have 
the accomplishment of his difgrace as much at heart 
as their own perfonal advantage; in whofe breads 
Lavater's happinels becomes a fource of mifery, and 
his misfortunes a fountain of joy ; who affect iilence 
on the virtues they are confcious he poueifes, and 
loudly aggravate defects which they induftrioufly 
circulate by every poilible means, rather indeed to 
their own injury, than to his difgrace, for by thefe 
means they frequently increafe the glory which 
they feek to extinguifh ; who infidiouily defire the 
impartial itranger to fee the man, and judge for 
elf; and have almoft uniformly the mortificati- 
on of perceiving that Lavater is found to poflefs a 
character diametrically oppofite to that which the 
envenomed tongues and pens of his enemies at Zu- 
rich have represented. 

At the village of Richterfwyl, a few leagues from 
Zurich, in a iituation (till more delicious and fe- 
rene than even that of Lavater, furrountled by eve- 
T « 
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ry object the moft fmiling, beautiful, and fublime 
that Swiflerland prefents, dwells a celebrated phy Ti- 
tian. His foul is as tranquil and fublime as the 
fcene of nature which fur rounds him. His habitati- 
on is the temple of health, friendlhip, and every 
peaceful virtue. The village is fituated on the bor- 
ders of the Lake, at a place where two projecting 
points of land forma natural bay of nearly half a 
league. On the oppoiite fhores, the Lake, which 
is not qitea league in extent, is inclofed from the 
north to the eait by pleafant hills, covered with 
vine leases, intermixed with fertile meadows, orch- 
ards, fields, groves, and thickets, with little villa- 
ges, churches, villas, and cottages, fcattered up and 
down the fcene. 

A wide and magnificent amphitheatre, which no 
arieit has yet ventered to paint except in detached 
fcenes, opens itfelf from he eaft to the fouth. 
The view towards the higher part of the lake, 
which on this fide is four leagues long, prefents 
to the eye points of land, dittant iflands, the little 
to vn of Rapperfwil built on the fide of a hill, the 
bridge of which extends itfelf from one fide of the 
lake to the other. Beyond the town, the inexhaufti- 
ble valley riles in a half-circle to the light. Upon 
the firlt ground-plot is a peak of land, with hills a- 
bout half a league diftant from each other; and be- 
hind theferife a range of mountains, covered with 
trees and verdure, and interfperfed with villages 
and detached houfes. In the back ground are dif- 
covered the fertile and majellic Alps, twilled one 
among the other, and exhibiting alternate fhadows 
of the lightelt and darkelt azure. Behind theie 
Alps, rocks, covered with eternal fnows, rear their 
heads to the clouds. Towards the fouth, the open- 
ing of the amphitheatre is continued by a new 
chain of mountains. A fcene thus enriched al- 
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ways appears new, romantic, and incompara- 
ble. 

The mountains extend themfelves from the fouth 
to the welt : the village of Richteriwyl, isfituated 
at -heir feet upon the banks of the lake : deep for- 
efts of firs cover the fummit, and the middle is fill- 
ed with fruit trees, enterfperled with rich fallows 
and fertile paitures, among which, at certain diftan* 
ces, a few houfes are fcattered. The village itfelf 
is neat, the the ftreetsare paved, and the houfes, 
built of (tone, are painted on the outfide. Around 
the village are walks formed on the banks of the 
lake, or cut through ihady forelts to the hills; and 
on every tide fcenes, beautiful or fublime, ftrike 
the eye while they ravilh the heart of the admiring 
traveller. He itops, and contemplates with eager 
joy thefe accumulated beauties ; his bofom f wells 
with excefs of pleafure ; and his breath continues 
for a time fufpended, as if fearful of interrupting the 
fulnefs of his delight. Every acre of this charming 
country is in the higheft degree of cultivation and 
improvement. No part of it is fuffered to lie unfill- 
ed ; every hand is at work; and men, women, and 
children, from infancy to age, are all ufefully em- 
ploye.'. 

The two houfes of the phyfician are each of them 
furrounded by a garden ; and, although fituaced 
in the middle of the village, are as rural and fe- 
queftered as if they had been built in the heart of 
the country. Through the gardens, and in view 
of the chamber of my dear friend, flows a limpid 
ftream, on the oppolite fide of which is the great 
road, where, during a 1 cceifion of ages, a crowd 
of pilgrims have almolt daily paffed in their way to 
the convent of the Hermiu-ge. From thefe houfes 
and gardens, at about the diitance of a league, you 
behold, towards the fouth, the majeftic Ezeberg 
rears its head j black forefts conceal its top ; while 
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below, on the declivity of the hill, hangs a village 
with a beautiful church, on the iteeple of which the 
fun fulpends its departing rays every evening be- 
fore his conrfe is faiifhed. In the front is the lake 
of Zurich, whofe unruffled waters are fecured from 
the violence of the tempelts, and whofe tranfpar- 
ent furface reflects the beauties of its delightful 
banks. 

During the filence of night, if you repair to the 
chamber-window, or indulge in a lonely walk 
through the gardens, to talte the refrefliing fcents 
which exhale from the fuxrounding flowers, while 
the moon, rifing above the mountains, reflects on 
the expanfe of the lake a broad beam of light ; 
you hear, during this awful fleep of nature, the 
ibund of the village-clocks echoing from the op- 
polite ihores ; and on the Richttfjhvyl fide the 
fhrill proclamations of the watchmen blended with 
the barkings of the faithful dog. At a diftance you 
hear the little boats foftly gliding down the ftreain, 
dividing the water with their oars ; you perceive 
them crofs the moon's tranfiucent beam, and play 
among the fparkling waves. On viewing the 1-^ke 
of Geneva in its full extent, the majefty of fuch a 
fublime picture ttrikes the fpectator dumb ; he 
thinks that he has difcovered the ch-f d'/uvre of 
creation ; but here, near the lake of Zurich at 
Richterfwyl, the objects, being ;pon a fmall fcale, 
are more foft, agreeable, and touchu 

Riches and luxury are no where to be feen in the 
habitation of this philanthropic. You are there 
feated upon matted chairs, rle writes upon tables 
worked from the wood of the country ; .mu he and 
his friends eat on earthen plates. Neajnefs and 
convenience reign throughout. Large collections of 
drawings, paintings, and engravings are his fole 
expenfe. The firft beams of Aurora light the little 
chamber where this philofophic fage fleeps in peace- 
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ful repofe, and open his eyes to every new day. 
Riling from his bed, he is faluted by the cooings 
of the turtle-doves, and the morning fongs 
of birds who fleep with him in an adjoining chamb- 
er. 

The firft hour of the morning, and the laft at 
night, are faered to himfelf ; but he devotes all the 
intermediate hours of the day to the affiltance of a 
difeafed and afflicted multitude, who daily attend 
him for advice and alfiftance. The benevolent ex- 
ercife of his profellion engroiles every moment of his 
life, but it alfo conftitutes his happinefs and joy- 
All the inhabitants of the mountains of Swifferland, 
as well as the Vallies of the Alps, refort to his 
houfe, and vainly feek for language to exprefs the 
greatful feelings of their hearts. They are per- 
luaded that the doctor fees and knows every thing ; 
they anfwer his queitions with franknefs and fideli- 
ty ; they lillen to his words, treafure up his advice 
like grains ot" gold, and leave him with more regret, 
confolation. hope, and virtuous reiblution, than 
they quit their confeifors at the Hermitage. After 
a day fpeut in this manner, can it be imagined that 
any thing is wanting to complete the happinefs of 
this friend of mankind ? Yes; when a fimple and 
ingenuons female, who had Tembied with fear for 
the fafety of her beloved huiDand, enters his cham- 
ber, and, feizing him fondly by the hand, exclaims,. 
** My hufband, Sir, was very ill when I firft came 
" to you ; but in the fpace of two days he quite - 
M recovered. Oh, my dear Sir, I am under the 
" greateit obligations co you !" this philanthropic 
character feels that which ought to fill the bofom of 
a monarch in the moment when he confers happi- 
nefs on his people. 

Of this del'criptioH is the country of SwiiTerland 
where Docler Hotze, the ableit phyfician of the 
prefentage, reiides ; a phyfician and philolbpher,, 
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v.hofe pervading genius, profound judgment, nnd 
great experience, have placed him with Thfot 
Iiixzel, the deareft friends of my heart. It is in 
this manner he paifes the hours of his life ; all uni- 
form, and all of them happy : herelerves, indeed, 
only two hours of each day to himfelf, and devotes 
the reft to the relief of the unfortunate, who daily 
viiit him in this celeftial region. His mind, active 
and full of vigour, never ieeks repoie ; but there is 
a divine quietude dwells within his heart. Alas! 
there are no fuch characters to be found in a Court. 
Individuals, however, of every defcription have it 
in their power to tafte an equal degree of happinefs, 
although they may not have the opportunity of re- 
ading amidft l'cenes i'o delightful as rhole which the 
iltuation of my beloved Hotze at Richterfwyl, the 
Convent of Capuchins near Albano, or the maiifion. 
of my fovereign at Winfor, affords. 

The man who does not a Ik for more enjoyments 
than he poflefies is completely happy. Such a feli- 
city is ealily found at Richterfwyl, upon the banks 
of the lake of Zurich ; but it may be alfo more 
ealily found than is in general imagined, even in 
fuch a chamber as that in which I am now writing 
this 1 reatife upon Solitude, where, during fe- 
yjen years, 1 had nothing to look at but foine' 
broken tiles, and a vane upon the ipire of an old 
church. 

Content muft always derive its fource from the 
heart ; and in Solitude the boi'o.n dilates more eafi- 
ly to receive it, with all the virtues by which it is 
accompanied. How good, how affectionate does the 
heart become o.i the border of a clear fpring, or iu 
the enjoyment of a calm repoie under tne [hades of 
a branching pine ! In Solitude the tranquillity of 
nature glides into the heart ; but in fociety we find 
much more occafion to fly from ourfelves than from 
others. To be at peace with ourfelves, we muft 
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be in concord with all mankind. While the heart 
is tranquil, the mind conuders men and things in 
the molt favourable and pleating point of view. In 
rural retirements, where it is open only to agreea- 
ble fenfations, we learn to love our fellow-crea- 
tures. While all nature frailes around ns, and 
our fouls overflow with benevolence, we vvifh for 
more hearts than one to participate in our happi- 

nefs. 

By mild and peaceful difpofmons, therefore, the 
felicities ofdomeitic life are relilhed in a much high- 
er degree' in rural retirement, than in any other 
fituation whatever. The molt fplendid courts in 
Europe aiFord no joys to equal thefe, and their rain 
pleafures can never affuage the ju (Unable grief of him, 
contrary to his inclination, feels himfelf torn from 
fuch a felicity, dragged into the palaces of kings, 
and obliged to conform to the frivolous life prd&ifed 
there, where people do nothing but game and yawn, 
and among whom the reciprocal communication of 
languors, hatred, envy, flattery and calumny alone 
prevails*. 

It is in rural life alone that true pleafures, the 
love, the honour, and the chafte manners of anci- 
ent days are revived. Rouffeau, therefore, fays 
with oreat truth to the inhabitants of cities, that the 
country affords pleafures which they do not even 
fufped: ; that thefe pleafures are lefs infipid, lefs 

* Madame de Ma intenon -wrote from Marli to 
Madame de Caylus, " We fa/s our lives here in a 
l< very Jingular manner. Wit, gallantry, end 
" cheerfulnefs fhoidd fervail ; but of all thefe qualli- 
" ties we are totally deflitnte : we gam?, yawn, 
" fatigue ourfelves reciprocally receive and mtnmui- 
M cate vexatiom, hate, envy, carefs, and calurani- 
11 ate each other" 
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unpolifhed than they conceive ; that tafte, variety, 
and delicacy may be enjoyed there ; that a man ot 
merit, who retires with his family into the coun- 
try, and turns fanner, will find his days pafs as 
pleafantly as in the molt brilliant auemblies ; that a 
good honfewife in the country may alio be a charm- 
ing woman, a woman adorned with every agreea- 
ble qualification, and poflefs graces much more cap- 
tivating than all thole prim and affected females 
whom we fee in towns. ^ 

The mind under refrefhing fhades,Tn agreeable 
vallies, and delightful retreats, forgets all the un- 
pleafant circumftances it encountered in the world. 
The moft profligate and wicked characters are no 
longer remembered in fociety, when they are no 
longer feen. It is only in the tumultuous fcenes of 
civil life, and under the heavy yoke of lubordination, 
that the continual fhock of reafon and good-fenfe, 
againft the ftupidity of thole who govern, fpreads 
a torrent of miferie6 over human life. Fools in 
power render the lives of their inferiors bitter, poi- 
lbn their pleafures, overturn all focial order, fpread 
thorns in the path of thofe who have more under- 
nanding than themfelves, and make this world a 
vale of difcouragement, indignation, and tears. 
Oh ] that men of honour at court, brave and Ikilful 
generals, able agents, Ihould have a right to ex- 
i claim with the philofopher, " Had I but the wings 
Ci of a dove, that I might fly where my inclination 
" leads me, and fix. my dwelling as chance might 
" direct, I would take a diftant flight, and con- 
" tinuein the defert ! I would halten to eft-ape 
" from the temped: ; for I perceive hypocrily, 
■*' malic:, falfehood, and difeafe prevail at court, 
" in the army, and in the city." 

Stupidity when it has gained credit and authority 
becomes more dangerous and hurtful than any o- 
ther quality ; It always inclines to render every 
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thing as little as itfelf, gives to every thing a falfe 
name, and miltakes every character for the oppolite 
to what it really is ; in a word, ftupidity always 
calls white black, and black white. Men of frank, 
honeit, liberal dilpofitions, therefore, if they would 
efcapc from his perfecution, muft learn all his tricks 
and all his turnings, as well as the fox of Saadi the 
Indian fabuiilf. 

A perfon one day obferving a fox running with 
great fpeed towards his hole, called out to him, 
lk Reynard, where are you running in fo great a 
" hurry? Have you done any miichief for which 
" you are fearful of being punilhed ?" — " No, 
*' Sir," replied the fox, " my confcience is clear, 
" and does not reproach me with any thing ; but 
" I havejuft over-heard the hunters wilh that they 
" had a camel to hunt this morning." — u Well, 
** but how does that concern you ? You are not a cam- 
" el." — " Oh ! Sir," replied the fox, " fagacious 
" heads always have enemies. If any one fnould 
" point me out to the huntfmen, and fay, " There 
" runs a camel," thofe gentlemen would imme- 
" diately feize me, and load me with chains, 
" without once enquiring whether I was in fact 
" the kind of animal the informer had defcribed me 
" to be." 

Reynard was perfectly right in his obfervation : 
but it is lamentable that men mould be wicked in 
proportion as they are ftupid, or that they fhouldbe 
wicked only becauie they are envious. If I fhould 
ever become the object of their wrath, becaufe they 
conceived that I enjoyed more happinefs than them- 
felves. and it were impoffible for me to efcape from 
their perfecutibns, I would only revenge myfelfby 
letting them perceive that no man living is to mean 
object of fcandal. 

Nothing can wound the felf-love cf that bread 
which feels no defire for more than it polieffes. 
U 
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The calm temper which refults from a life fimple, 
regular, and ferene, guards the heart againlt tlic 
excefs of defire. By living in eontinual communi- 
on with ourfelves, we unavoidably perceive how 
deficient we are in many of thofe qualifications, 
which, in the opinion of others, we are fuppofed 
to poffefs; the advantages we gain, as well as all the 
happinefs we feel, appear in confequence to be the 
effect of favours conferred on us. This reafon alone 
renders it impolTible that we fliould repine at ihe 
happinefs of another ; for candour will force a 
man who lives continually by himfelf, and acts with 
fincerity of heart, to reflect upon his own de- 
fects, and to do jullice to the fuperior merit of other 
men. 

" I mould wifh to end my days in the delight- 
" fid Solitude of Laufanne," fays a French luflori- 
an of that province, " far retired from the tumul- 
" tuous fcenes of the world, from avarice, and 
" from deceit ; in thofe Solitudes, where a tbou- 
" fand innocent pleafures are enjoyed and renewed 
" without end : there we efcape from profligate 
4t difcourfe, from unmeaning chatter, from envy, 
" detraction, and jealoufy. Upon thofe finding 
'* plains, the extent of which the aftonifhed eye is 
" incapable of meafuring, it is impolTible to fee, with- 
*' out admiring the goodnefs of the Divine Creator, 
u fo many different animals wandering peaceablv 
u among each other ; fo many birds making the 
" woods re-echo to their fongs ; fo many wonders 
" of nature, which invite the nrnd to fdent con- 
" temptation." 

It appears to me, that to whatever place in Ger- 
many you turn your eyes, you find in every peace- 
ful family, as in the Solitudes of Laufanne, more 
pure and genuine pleafures than are ever feen in fa- 
shionable life. The induftrious citizen who returns 
in the evening to his wife and children, after hav- 
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itig honourably performed the labours of the day, is 
without doubt as contented as any courtier. If the 
voice of the public and his fellow-citizens do no': 
render to a man of bulmefs the juftice, efteem, and 
honour, which his character merits; if his zeal and 
good works meet with neglect, and are treated 
with ingratitude and contempt ; his mind will foon 
forget the injuftice, when he returns to the bofom 
of his happy family, fees their arms open ready to 
receive him, and obtains from them the praife and 
approbation which he truly merits. With what 
delight his heart feels the value of their fondnefs and 
affection ! If the eclat of fafhionable life, the fplen- 
dour of courts, the triumph of power and gran- 
deur, have left his bofom cold and comfortlefs ; if 
tiie bafe practices of fraud, falfehood, hypocrify, 
and perile vanities, have irritated and loured his 
mind ; he no fooner mixes in the circle of thofe 
whom he cherilhes, than a genial warmth reani- 
mates his dejected heart, the tendered fen ti men fs 
inlpire his foul with courage, and the truth, free- 
dom, probity, and i-.rrocence by which he is fur- 
rounded, reconcile him to the lot of humanity. If, 
on the contrary, he Ihould enjoy a mere brilliant 
lituation, be the favourite of a minifter, the com- 
panion of the great, loved by the women, and ad- 
mired in every public place as the leader of the iallii- 
on ; mould his Ration be high, and h'.s fortune's 
rich, but his dwelling prove the feat of difcord and 
jealoufy, and the bofom of his family a Hranger to 
to that peace winch the wife and virtuous talte un- 
der a roof of thatch, wo, Id all thefe dazzun'o- 
pleafures compensate for this irreparable lofs ? 

Thefe are my fentiments on the advantages which 
Solitude poiTeiles to reconcile us to the lot of human- 
ity and the practices of the worn! ; but I mall here 
only cite the words of another ; the words of a; 
Dott or of Divinity of the fa me tenets with myfelf 
U 2 
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a judicious theologian, who does not inculcate im- 
perious doctrines, or propagate a religion which of- 
fends the heart. They are the words ofhisiermon 
upon Domeftic Happinefs, of" that incomparable 
difcourfe which men of every difcription ought 
to read, as well as all the other ferinonsof Zolliko- 
fer. 

" Solitude," fays this divine, " fecure us from 
11 the afperfions of light and frivolous minds, from 
" the unjuft contempt and harfh judgment of the 
M envious ; preferves us from the afflicting fpecta- 
" cle of follies, crimes, andmifery, which fo fre- 
" quently difgraces the theatre of active and focial 
" life ; extinguifhes the fire of thofe pafhons which 
" are too lively and ardent ; and eftabliihes peace 
" in our hearts." 

Thefe are the fentiments of my beloved Zol- 
likofer ; the truth of which I have experienced. 
When my enemies conceived that accidents howe- 
ver trilling would trouble my repofe ; when 1 was 
told with what fatisfadtion the Coteries would hear 
of my di'ilrels, that Te s belies (farrres -would It-;-;. !"..:•• 
joy, and form a duller round the man who detailed 
the injuries I had received, and thofe which were 
yetinttore for me, I faid to myfelf, " Although 
" my enemies mould have fworn to aflhct me with a 
" thoufand deaths, what harm can they really do 
" me? Whatcan epigramsand pleafantries prove ? 
" What fling do thofe fatirical engravings carry, 
'* which they have taken the pains to circulate 
" through every part of SwhTerland and Germa- 
" ny?" 

The thorns over which the Ready foot walks un- 
hurt, or kicks from beneath it with contempt, in- 
flict wounds and ulcers only upon effeminate minds, 
who feel that as a ferious injury which others think 
nothing of. Characters of this defcriptiort require 
to be treated, like the flowers of young plants, 
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with delicacy and attention, and cannot bear the 
touch of rude and violent hands. But lie who h:>s 
exercifed his powers in the greateft dangers, and 
has combated with adverlity, who feels his foul fu- 
perior to the falfe opinions and prejudices of the 
world, neither fees nor feels the blow, he reilgns 
trifles to the narrow minds which they occupy, 
and looks down with courage and contempt 
upon the vain boaltings of fuch miferable in- 
fects. 

To forget the fury of o ir enemies, the afliftance 
of foft zephyrs, clear fprings, well ftored rivers, 
thick forelts, refreihing grottos, verdant banks, or 
fields adorned with dowers, is not always nece.Ta- 
ry. Oh 1 how foon, in the tranquillity of retire- 
ment, every antipathy is obliterated ! All the lit, 
tie crolTes of life, all the obloquies every injittice, 
every low and trifling care vani'.h like fmoke before 
him who has courage to live according to his own 
talte and inclination. That which we do volunta- 
rily is always more agreeable than that which we do 
by compuHion. The restraints of the world, and 
the llavery of lbciety. alone can poifon the pleafures 
of free minds, deprive them of every fatisfaction, 
content, and power, even when placed in a fphere 
of elegance, eaiy in fortune, and furrounded by a- 
bundance. 

Solitude, therefore, not only brings quietude to 
the heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and raifes 
it above the malevolence of envy, wickednefs, and 
ft pidity, but affords advantages ftill more valua- 
ble. Liberty, true liberty, is no where fo eafily 
found as in a diftant retirement from the tumults of 
men and every forced cotine&ion with the world. 
It has been truly faid, that in Solitude Man reco- 
vers from that diftradion which had torn him from 
himfelf ; that he feels in his mind a clear and inti- 
mate knowledge of what he was, and of what he 
U ? 
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had been ; that he lives' more within hiinfclf and 
for himfelf than in external objects ; that he enters 
into the State of nature and freedom ; no longer 
plays an artificial part, no longer reprefents a dif- 
ferent perfonage, but thinks, fpeaks, and acts ac- 
cording to his proper character and lentiments ; 
that he difcovers the whole extent of his nature, 
and does not act beyond it ; that he no longer 
dreads a fevere mailer, an imperious tyrant; that 
lie ridicules no one, and is hiaifelf proof againft the 
Shafts of calumny ; that neither the conitraints of 
bufinefs nor the ceremonies of fafhion difquiet his 
mind, but, breaking through the {hackles of fervile 
habit and arbitrary cuftom, he thinks with confi- 
dence and courage, and the inlenfibilities of his 
heart refign themfelves to the fentiinents of his 
mind. 

Madame de Staal considered it as a great and 
vulgar error to fuppole that freedom and liberty 
could be enjoined at court; where, even in the 
molt minute actions of our lives, we are obliged to 
obferve So many different things ; where it is im- 
pofiible to think aloud ; where our lentiments mult 
be regulated by the circuftances of thole around us ; 
where every perfon we approach feems to poffefs 
the right of Scrutinizing our characters ; and where 
we neve have the fmalleft enjoyment of ourfelves. 
'* The enjoyment of one's felf," fays me," 1 can on- 
" ly be found in Solitude. It was within the walls of 
u the Baltile that 1 firlt become acquainted with 
«< my felf." 

Men of liberal minds are as ill qualified by na- 
ture to be chamberlains, and at the head of the 
etiquete of a court, as women arc to be religicufes. 
The courtier is fearful of every thing he lees, is 
always upon the watch, inceffantly tormented by 
an everlailing fufpicion ; yet, notwithstanding all 
this, he mult prelerve the face of ferenity and iatii- 
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faction ; and, like the old woman, he always lights 
one taper to Michael the Archangel and ano- 
ther to the Devil, becaufe he does not know 
for which of them he may have the molt occafi- 
on. 

Such precautions and conftraints are infupporta- 
ble to every man who is not formed by nature for a 
courtier. In fituation therfore lefs connected with 
the world, men of liberal minds, found understand- 
ings, and active difpolitions, break all the chains 
by which they are withheld. To find any plea- 
fure in the'fumes of fafhion, it is necelfary to have 
been trained up in the habits of a court. The de- 
fect of judgment which reigns in courts, without 
doubt, magnifies the moft tiifhng details into mat- 
ters of high importance ; and the long conitraint 
which the foul there endures, makes many things 
appear eafy to a courtier which, for want ot habit, 
would carry torment to the bofoin of another. 
Who has not experienced what it is to be forced to 
remain fixed upon one's chair, and to talk a whole 
evening, even ill common fociety, without know- 
ing on what fubject to converfe, and of conrfe with- 
out being able to fay any thing ? Who has not oc- 
cafionally found himfelf in company with thole who 
willingly liften to fenlible conversation, but never 
contribute a fingie idea to the promotion of it them- 
felves ? Who has not feen his thoughts fall upon a 
mind fo barren, that they produce no return ; and 
Aide through the ears of his auditors like water upon 
oil-cloth ? 

How many men of contemplative minds are the 
flaves of fools and madmen I How many rational 
beings pafi> their lives in bondage, by being unfor- 
fortunately attached to a wonhlefs faction ! How 
many men of excellent underitandings are condemn- 
ed to perform a pitiful part in many provincial 
towns I The company of a man who laughs at eve- 
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ry thing that is honourable, and rejects thofe fenti- 
nieits which lead to love and elleem, loon becomes 
inlupportable. There are no worfe tyrants than 
the prejudices of mankind, and the fervitude of li- 
beral minds becomes more weighty in proportion 
to the public ignorance. To form a ferious thought 
of plealing in public life is vain ; for to fucceed in 
fuch an endeavour we muft facrifice all thought, 
give up every real fentiment of the foul, defpife 
everything which rational mi. ids elleem, and e- 
fteem every thing that a man of underftanding and 
good-fenfe defpifes, orelle, by blindly daihing for- 
ward upon all occaiions, hazard content, tranquilli- 
ty, and fortune. 

A rural relidence, or a tranquil and domeftic life 
in town, will fecure us from thele couilraints, and 
is the only means of rendering us free and indepen- 
dent of thofe fituations which are hoitile to the 
mind and repugnant to good-fenfe. But if Soli- 
tude ought to be free from couitraint, we muft nei- 
ther take the habit monachifm, nor, like the Dege 
of Venice, wear the diadem of foverci-ncy. This 
abject Have cannot vilit a friend, not receive a for- 
eign ambailador, without a fpecial per million from 
the Senatefor the purpofe. He is indeed to wreuh- 
e 1, that every one is compelled to acknowlede 
that Solitude and dependence are the higheit pre- 
rogatives of his crown. 

The foul, when neither clogged, nor withheld, 
nor tor-uented by birrounding objeccts, becomes 
lenlible, in Solitude, of its powers, and atiains a 
ckar and intimace knowledge of its prefer date, 
and of what it is able to perform. Liberty and lei- 
fure, therefore, always render a rational and active 
mind indifferent to every other kind of happi- 
nefs. 

Solitude and the love of liberty rendered all the 
pleafures of the world odious to the mind of Te- 
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trarch. In his old age he was folicited to officiate 
as Secretary to different Popes, at whatever falary 
he thought proper to fix, and indeed every induce- 
ment that emolument could afford, was infidioufly 
made ufe of to turn his views that way. But Pe- 
trarch replied, " Riches acquired at the expenfe 
u of liberty are the caufe of real mifery : a yoke 
*' made of gold or filver, is not lefs opprellive than 
" if made of wood or lead." He reprefented to his 
patrons and friends, that he could not perfuade 
hirafelf to give up his liberty and his leifure, be- 
caufe, in his opinion, the world afforded no weakh 
of equal value ; that he could not renounce the 
pleafares of fcience ; that he had defpifed riches at a 
time when he was moft in need of them, and it 
would be (hameful to feek them now, when it was 
more eafy for him to do without them ; that he 
mould apportion the provifion for his journey ac- 
cording to the diitance he had to travel ; and that 
having almolt reached the end of his courfe, he 
ought to think more of his reception at the inn than 
of hisexpenfeson the road. 

A dii'caite of thr manners of a court led Petrarch 
into Solitude when he was only three and twenty- 
years of age, although in his outward appearance, 
in his attention to drefs, and even in his conititutton, 
he poi r e led every thing that could be expected from 
a complete courtier. He was in every refped form- 
ed to pleafe : the beauty of his figure caufed people 
«o Hop in the ftreet, and point him o t as he walked 
alo g. His e>e>, were bright, and full of fire ; and 
his lively countenance proclaimed the vix'acity of his 
mind. The frefheft colour adorned his cheeks ; his 
features were diuinct and manly ; his fhape fine and 
elegant; his perfon tall, and his prefence noble. 
The genial climate of Avignon increafed the warmth 
of hiscojiititution. The fire of youth, the beauty 
of fo many women aifembled at the Court of the; 
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Pope from every nation in Europe, and above all 
the diffolute manners of the Court, led him, very 
early in life, into connexions with women. A 
great portion of the day wasfpent at his toilette in 
the decoration of drefs. His habit was always white, 
and the leaft fpot or an improper fold gave his mind 
the greater! uneafinefs. Even in the faihion of his 
fhoes he avoided every form that appeared to him 
inelegant; they were extremely tight, and cramped 
his feet to fuch a degree, that it would in a Jhort 
time have been impollible for him to walk, if he had 
not recollected that it was much better to Ihock the 
eyes of the ladies than to make himfelf a cripple. In 
walking through the ftreeis, he endeavo ired to a- 
Void the rudenefs of the wind by every poffible 
means; not that he was afraid of taking cold, but 
becaufe he was fearful that the drefs of his hair 
might be deranged. A love, however, much more 
elevated and ardent for vim e and the belles letires, 
always counterbalanced his demotion to the fair lex. 
In truth, toexprefs his pafTion for the lex, he wrote 
all his poetry in Italian, and only ni'ed the learned 
languages upon ferious and important fabje&s. But 
notwithstanding the warmth o\ his conlVitution, he 
was alwavs chaite. He held all debauchery in the 
utmoit deteltation ; repentance and difguft immedi- 
ately fe zed his mind upon the flighte't indulgence 
with the fex; and he often regretted the fentibility- 
of his feelings : " I mould like," laid he, " to 
" have a heart as hard as adamant, rather than be 
44 fo continually tormenied by fuch inducing paili- 
44 ons." Amo g the number of fine women, how- 
ever, who adorned the Court at Avignon, there 
wa fome who endeavoured to capcivate tiie heart of 
Petrarch. Seduced by their charms, and drawn a- 
fule by the felicity with which he obtained the hap- 
piuefs of their co r.pu.iy , he became upon ciol'er ac- 
quaintance obedient to all their wiihes ; but the in- 
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quietudes and torments of love fo much alarmed 
his mind, that lie endeavoured to ftmn her toils. 
Before his acquaintance with Laura, he was wild- 
er than a flag ; but, if tradition is to be believed, 
he had not, at the age of thirty-five, any occafion 
to reproach himfelf with mifconduct.. The fear of 
God, the idea of death, the love of virtue, the 
principles of religion, the fruits of the education he 
received from his mother, preferved him from the 
numerous dangers by which he was furrounded. 
The practice of the Civil Law was at this period the 
only road to eminence at the Court of the Pope ; 
but Petrarch held the Law in deteftation, and re- 
probated this venal trade. Previous to devote him- 
lei f to the Church, he exercifed for fome time the 
profellion of an advocate, and gained many caufes ; 
but he reproached himfelf with it afterwards. u In 
*' my youth," fays he, " I devoted myfelf in the 
" trade of felling words, or rather of telling lies; 
u but that which we do againit our inclinations, is 
" feldom attended with fuccefs. My fondnefs was 
u for Solitude, and I therefore attended the practice 
*' of the bar with the greater deteftation." The 
fecret confciouinefs which Petrarch entertained of 
his own merit, gave him, it is true, all the vain 
confidence of youth ; and filled his mind with that 
lofty fpirit which begets the prefumtion of being e- 
qual to every thing; but his inveterate hatred of 
the manners of the Court impeded his exertions. 
" I have no hope," laid he- in the th'rty fifth year 
of his age, u of making my fortune in the Court of 
" the Vicar of JefusChrilt : to accomplifh that, I 
" niiift afliduoufly vifit the palaces of ihe great ; I 
** muft flatter, lie, and deceive." Petrarch was- 
not capable of doing this. He neither hated men 
nor dilliked advancement, but he detefted the means 
that he muft ncceffanly ufe to attain it. He loved 
glory, and ardently fought it^ tho' not by the ways 
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in which it is generally obtained. He delighted to 
walk in the molt unfrequented paths, and, in con- 
iequence, he renounced the world. 

The averlion which Petrarch felt from the man- 
ners which are peculiar to Courts was the particu- 
lar occalion of his Eflay upon Solitude. In the year 
1 346 he was, as ufual, duriug Lent, at Vauclufe. 
The bifhop ofCavaillon, anxious to enter into con- 
verfation with him, and to talte the fruits of Soli- 
tude, fixed his residence at his caltle, which is fi- 
tuated upon the fummit of a high rock, and appears 
to be connructed more for the habitation of birds 
than men ; at prefent the ruins of it only remain to 
be feen. 

Ail that the Bifhop and Petrarch had feen at A- 
yignon and Naples had infpired them with 'difguftof 
refidenee in cities, and the highelt contempt for the 
manners of a Court. They weighed all the unplea- 
fant circumftances they had before experienced, and 
oppofed the iituations which produced them to the 
an vantages of Solitude. This was the ufual fubject of 
their converfation at the caftle, and that which gave 
birth in the mind of Petrarch to the reiblution of 
exploring, and uniting inco one work, all his own 
ideas and thofe of others upon this delightful fubjecl. 
this work was begun in Lent and finilhed at Eafter, 
but he reviled and corrected it afterwards, making 
many alterations, and adding every thing which oc- 
curred to his mind previous to the publication. It was 
not till the year 1366, twenty years afterwards, 
that he fent it to the Bilhop of Cavaillon,to whom 
it was. dedicated. 

If all that I have faid of Petrarch in the courfe of 
this work, were to be collected into one point of 
view, it would be feen what very important facrifi- 
ces he made to Solitude. But his mind and his heart 
were framed to enjoy the advantages it affords with a 
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degree of delight fuperior to that in which any o- 
ther perfon could have enjoyed them, and all this 
happinefs he obtained from his difguft to a court and 
from his love of liberty. 

The love of liberty was alfo the caufe of Rouf- 
feau's feeling fo violent a difguft for Society, and 
in Solitude became the fource of ail his pleafures. 
His Letters to M. de Malherbe are as remarkable 
for the information they afford of the true genius of 
the writer, as are his Confelhons ; which have not 
been better underftood than his character. He 
writes in one of them, " I miftook for a great length 
" of time the caufe of that invincible difguft which 
44 I have always felt in the commerce of the world. 
" I attributed it to the mortifiication of not pouefT- 
*' ing that quick and ready talent neceffary to dif- 
44 cover in converfatron the little knowledge which 
44 I poffefied ; and this beat back an idea that I did 
44 not occupy that ftation in the opinion of mankind 
M which I conceived I merited. But after having 
*' fcribbled a great quantity of paper, I was per- 
" fectly convinced, thas even in faying ridiculons 
* 4 things I was in no danger of being taken for a 
44 fool. When 1 perceived myfelf fought after by 
" all the world, and honoured with much more 
44 confide ration than even my own ridiculous va- 
44 nity wo'.ild have ventured to expect ; and that, 
44 notwithstanding this, I felt the fame difguft ra- 
44 ther augmented than diminifhed ; I concluded 
44 that it mnft arife fromfome other caufe, and that 
44 thefe were not the kind of enjoyments for which 
44 I muft look. What then, in fact, is the caufe of 
44 it ? It is no other than that invincible fpirit of 
44 liberty which nothing can overcome, and in com- 
41 parifon with which honour, fortune and even 
41 fameitfelf, are to me nothing. It is certain, that 
4 ' this fpirit of liberty is engendered lefs by pride 
4 ' than by indolence ; but this indolence is incredi- 
W 
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ble ; it is alarmed at every thing ; it renders the 
molt trifling duties of civil life infupportable : to 
be obliged to fpeak a word, to write a letter, 
or to pay avifit, are to mc, from the moment 
the obligation arifes, the levereft punilhments. 
This is the reafon, why, although the ordinary 
commerce of men is odious to me, the pleafures 
of private friendihip are fodear to my heart ; for 
in the indulgence of private friendlhips there are 
no duties to perform, we have only to follow the 
feelings of the heart, and all is done. This is 
xhe reafon alio why I have lb much dreaded to 
accept of favours ; for every act of kindnefs de- 
mands an acknowledgement ; and I feel that my 
heart is ungrateful, only becaufe gratitude be- 
comes a duty. The kind of happinefs, in fhort, 
which pleaies me bell, does not conlilt fo much 
in doing what Iwilh, as in avoiding that which 
is repugnant to my inclination. Active life af- 
fords no temptations to me ; I would a hundred 
times rather do nothing at all, than that which I 
diflike ; and I have frequently thought, that [ 
mould not have lived very unhappily even in 
the Baftile, provided I was free from every other 
conftraint than that of merely reliding within its 
walls." 

The advantages of a tranquil leifure were rever 
felt with higher delight than by Rouffean ; thefe 
enjoyments however are equally within the reach 
ofevery individual. " When my torments," fays 
this amiable philofopher, " oblige me to count the 
" long and forrowful progrefs of the night, and the 
" violence of my fever prevents me from enjoying 
" one moment's deep, I frequently forget my pre- 
" lent condition in reflecting on the various events 
«'• of my life, and recollection, repentance, regret, 
a a nd pity divide thofc attentions, in which I bur'/, 
<' for a few moments, all my fufferings. What it- 
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n tuationsdo you conceive, Sir, I mqft frequently 
*' ;.nd molt cheerfully recall to my mind in thefc 
a meditations ? Not the pleafures of my youth ; 
*' they were too few, too much blended with bit- 
" ternefs, and are now toodiftantfrom my thoughts ; 
" but the pleafures of my retirement, my folitary 
" walks, the tranfient tho' delicious days which I 
" have palled entirely with myfelf, w'thmy good 
" old houfekeeper, my faithful, well beloved dog, 
*' my old cat, the birds of the fields, and the beads 
" of the forefts, furrounded by all the charms of 
'' nature, and rilled with their divine and incom- 
*' prehenfible Author. Repairing before it was 
lt light to my garden, to fee and contemplate the 
" riling fun, when I difcovered the fymptoms of a 
*' fine day, my firft prayer was, that neither mefla- 
*' ges nor vifkors might arrive to difturb the charm. 
*• After having devoted the morning to various 
*' cares, which as I could put them off Lj.ll another 
" time I always attended to with pleafure, I haften- 
'* ed to my dinner that I might avoid unpleafant 
*' vilitors, and thereby procure a longer afternoon. 
" Before one o'clock, even in the hotteft days of 
*' fummer, while the fun fhone in meridian fplcn- 
" doar, I walked forth with my faithful Achates, 
" hurrying along, fearful left fome one might feize 
** hold of me before I was fecure in my efcape ; but 
" when 1 had once turned a certain corner, and 
'' felt myfelf free from danger, with what palpita- 
" tion of heart, with what lively joy I drew my 
" breath, and exclaimed, Now I am mafler of my 
" time for the remainder of the day ! I then walk- 
" eu with tranqiil fteps in fearch of fome wild, fe- 
" queftered fpot in the forelt, fome defert place, 
a v here no object, touched by the hands of men, 
" announced lertitude and domination ; fome afy* 
" Luni, into which I might fancy that I alone 
" had firft entered, and where no impertinent 
W 2 
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" intruder might interpofe between nature and my- 
" felf." F 

Who would not willingly renounce the difiipati- 
ons of the world for thefe calm enjoyments of the 
heart ! the fplendid flavery of fociecy for this inelti- 
mable liberty 1 I am perieftly aware, that mankind 
in general are not in a fituation fo favourable to 
felt-enjoyment ; only let them try, however, the 
pure pleafures of the country, and they will find 
that one day of liberty, one hour of, quiet, will 
effectually cure them of their anxiety for feafts, 
ihovvs, finery, and all the noify rendezvous of faflii- 
on and folley. 

Pope Clement the Sixth offered to Petrarch, be- 
iide the office of Apoftolic Secretary, many conli- 
derable bifhoprics. Petrarch constantly refufed 
them. u You will not accept of anything that I 
*■' offer to you I" faid the Holy Father. " Alk 
M of me what you pleafe." Two months after- 
wards Petrarch wrote to one of his friends, " Eve- 
" ry degree of elevation creates new fufpicions in 
'* my mind, becaufe I perceive the misfortunes that 
** attend it. Would they but grant me that happy 
" mediocrity {"o preferable to gold, and which they 
li have promifed me, I ihonki accept the gift with 
" gratitude and co diality ; but if they only in- 
11 tend to inveit me with fome important employ- 
'* ment, I fhall refufe it. I will /hake off the yoke; 
*' for 1 had much rather hve poor than become a 
<* Have" 

An Englifhman fomewhere a Iks, u Why are 
*' the inhabitants of the rich plains of Lombardy, 
" where nati re po rs her gifta in fuch profufion, 
u leis opulent than liiole of the mountains of Swif- 
" ferland ? Becaufe freedom, whale influence is 
" more benign than funfliine and zephyrs, who 
" covers ttie r g^ed rock with foil, drains the 
" fickly lV.amp, and cioaths the brown heath in 
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" verdure ; who drefles the labourer's face with 
" fmiles, and makes him behold his increasing fa- 
" mily with delight and exultation; freedom has 
" abandoned the fertile fields of Loiibardy^and 
" d n ells among the mountains of Swifferland." 

Tins is the warm enthufiafm of poetry ; but it is 
literally true at Uri, Schwitz, UndevaleJ, Zug; 
Glaris, and Appenzel. For he who has more than 
his wants require is rich; and whoever is enabled 
to think, to fpeak, and to employ himfelf as his in- 
clination may direct, is free. 

Competency and liberty, therefore, are the true 
fweeceners of life. That ftate of mind, fo rarely 
poleu'ed, in which we can fmcerelyfay, " I have 
4i enough''' is the higheii attainment of phlWophy. 
Happinefs contorts not in having too much, but iuffi- 
cient. Kings and princes are unhappy, Becanfe 
they always delire more than they poffefs, and are 
continually Simulated to accouiplHh more than it 
is within their power to attain The greateft and 
the beft of kings are therefore not to blame, if they 
foinetimes fay, " My fin, I am diaf to-day on my 
" left ear." 

Men are ordinarily inclined to appear much hap- 
pier than in fact they are ; and they conlider every 
thin/ which detracts from thus appearance as a real 
misfortune. But if you are happy by any means 
whatibever, conduct your feif lb that nobody fhall 
know it except your moft intimate friends. Conceal 
all the feelings you poffefs ; hide all that you en- 
joy ; ioi~ envy is ever watchful to find its way into 
"the bofora of tranquillity, and will fbon deltroy its 
ferenity. 

He who only wants lirtle has always enough, 
" 1 am contented," lays 'i'etrarch, in a letttr to 
his friends, the Cardinals Taleyrand and Bologna, 
" 1 delire nothing more. I have placed limits to 
" my delires. I enjoy every thing that is necelTa- 
W 3 
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ry to life. Cincinnatus, Curius, Fabricius, Re- 
gulus, after having conquered nations, and led 
kings in triumph, were not' fo rich as I am. But 

I ihould always be poor, if I were to open a 

' door to my paflions. Luxury, ambition, ava- 

" rice, know no bounds ; and defire is a fathofhlefs 

" abyls. I have cloaths to cover me ; victuals to 

ii fupport me ; horfes to carry me ; lands to lie 

4 ' down or walk upon while I am alive, and to re- 

'* ceive my remains when dead. What more was 

'* any Roman Emperor ponefled of ? My body is 

" healthy ; and the flelh fubdoed by labour is lefs 

** rebellious againlt the fpirit. I have books of e- 

very kind, which to me are an ineftimable trea- 

' fure ; they fill my foci with a voluptuous delight 

" which is never tinctured with rcmorfe. I have 

friends whom I conlider more precious than any 

' thing I poflefs, provided their counfels do not 

' tend to deprive me of my liberty. 1 know of no 

4t other enemes than thele which envy has raifed 

" againlt me. 1 defpife them from the bottom of my 

' heart ; and perhaps it would be unhappy for me 

1 if they were not my enemies. I (till reckon a- 

*' mongmv riches the love and kindnefs of all the 

u good men who are upon earth, eventhofe whom 

" I have never feen, and perhaps never fhall 

" fee." 

From this paflage we difcover that envy follow- 
ed Petrarch into the retreats of Solitude. He fre- 
quently complains of it ; but in this letter he treats 
it with propriety. He defpifeshis envious enemies, 
and would be lorry if he were without them. 

Solitude difcovers to mankind their real wants. 
Where great limplicity of manners prevails, men 
always poliefs fulricient for the enjoyment of life. 
If I neither fee nor know the things which you I. ve 
or deiire to poiFefs, I cannot entertain even an idea 
of ais y good which they can pciiibly produce. An 
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old Country Curate refiding i:pon a lofty mountain 
near the Lake of Thun, in the Canton of iicrn, was 
one day prefented with a moot -cock. The good 
man was ignorant of the rarity he had received, 
and coniulted with his cook what he mould do with 
it. The pallor and the cook agreed to bury it in 
the ground. Alas ! were we ail as ignorant of 
moor-cocks, we Ihould ah be as happy as the Curate 
of the mountain near the lake of Thun. 

He who places limits to his real wants is more 
wife, more rich, and more contented than us all. 
The fyitem upon which he acts par cakes of the noble 
fimplicity of his mind. He finds felicity in the moft 
obfci re life, in lit nations at the greated: diltance 
from the world. Truth and llmplicity are the only 
objects of his affection ; he follows that philo- 
fophy which requires but intle, has few w;mts, 
and feeks his higheft happinefs in a contented 
mind. 

Pope, when only twelve years of age, wrote an 
affecting and agreeable little ode upon the fubjeft of 
Solitude, which comprehends the very efTence of 
this Philolbphy. 



ODE ON SOLITUoe. 

HAPPY the man whofe wifh and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whofe herds with milk, whofe fields with bread^ 

Whofe flocks jitpply him with attire, 
JVhofe trees in fummer yield himjhade y 
In winter jfit'e. 
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Blefl, -who can unconcern dly find 

hours, days, and years Jlide Jbft a-way, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

^uiet by day, 

Sound Jleep by night, fiudy and eafe 
Together mix'' '</, ftueet recreation I 

And innocence, which mojl docs pleafe, 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live unfeen, unknown, 
Thus unlamentea let me die, 

Steal J i om tie. -world, and not a fione 

Tell iv here I lie. 

To thofe who love a calm and tranquil life, the 
fcenes ot ienfuallity become more fimple, peace- 
ful, and lefs alarming ; to the worldly-minded this 
field is full of barren, dreary places ; of noife and 
tumult ; vineyards and banqueting-houfes ; wanton 
dancings and infirmaries ; tombs upon which the 
rofes fane ; and dark lhades in which lovers meet. 
But to ,he mind of him who limns fuch brutal joys, 
fuch grofs voluptuoufnefs, the pleafures of fenfe are 
ot a more elevated kind; as loir as they are fub- 
lime ; as innocent as they M"e pare j and as perma- 
nent as they are tranquil. 

Ttiediigi.lt which Mows frome "Opulence difap- 
pearsmihe fimplicity of r.ral life. The bofom 
learns to enjoy lenfacions very different from thofe 
itexpenenced in the world. The fen ti men ts of the 
mind are rendered more free; the feelings of the 
heart more p.;re ; neither overpowered by profufi- 
on, nor blunted by iatiety. 

Petrarch one day inviting his friend the Cardinal 
Colonna to viiit his retirement at Vauclufe, wrote 
to him, " If you prefer the tranquillity of the 
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* c country to the tumults of the town, come here, 
" and enjoy yourfelf: do not be alarmed at the 
" fimplicity of my table, or the hardnefs of my 
" beds. Kings themfelves are iometimes difglifted 
" with luxury, and enjoy the pleafures of a more 
44 frugal repaft. They are pleafed by the change 
44 of icene ; and occalional interruption does not 
" render their pleafures lefs lively. But if you 
u vvilh only to enjoy your accuftomed luxury, what 
44 is to prevent your bringing with you the moft 
44 exquilite viands, the wines of Vefuvius, diihes 
44 of diver, and every thing that can delight the 
44 fenfes ! Leave the reft to me. I promife to pro- 
44 vide you with a bed of the finelt turf, a cool- 
44 ing (hade, a concert of nightingales, figs, railins, 
44 water drawn from the freiheft fprings, and, in 
44 fhort, every thing that the hand of nature pre- 
44 fents to true pleafure." 

Who would not, alas ! willingly, renounce thofe 
things which only produce difquietudein the mind ? 
for thofe which render it contented r* The art of 
occafionally diverting the imagination, tafte, and 
pafiions, arfords uevv and unknown enjoyments tO' 
the mind, and co iters plea fere without pain, and 
lux; ry without repentance. Tne fenfes, deadened 
by fatiety, revive to new enjoyments. The lively 
twitter of ihe gpoves and the murmur of the brooks 
yield a more elicio s pieaf re to lhe ear than he 
m Ik ot tne opera or the compofitionsof the ableft 
mailers Fheeye repofes more agreeably on the 
concave firmament on a« expaofe of waters, on 
mo iitains covered with rocks, than it does ac balls, 
affeinblies, and petitsfoupzrs. The mind enjoys it* 
Swlui.de oujecl^ wh:t u were before inlupportibfej 
and, reclining on the bofom of limplitity ealily re- 
nounces c ery vain delight. Petrarch wrote from 
Vauclufe to o eofh s friends. k ' I have made war 
** againlt my coruoreai powers, fori find they ar«r 
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" my enemies. My eyes, which have occafioned 
" me to commit fo many follies, are now confined 
u to the view of a tingle woman, old, black, and 
'• fun-burnt. If Helen and Lecretia had poffeffed 
" fuch a face, Troy would never have been reduc- 
u ed to aflies, nor Tarquin driven from the empire 
" of the world. But, to compeniate thele defects, 
" flie is faithful, fubmillive, and indultrious. She 
" paifes whole days in the fields ; and her fhrivelled 
*' fkin defies the burning fun, even in the hottelt 
dog-days. My wardrobe ftill contains fine 
clothes, but I never wear them ; and you would 

* take me for a common labourer or a limple fhep- 
" herd ; I who was formerly io anxious about my 
iL drefs. But the reafons which then prevailed no 

' longer exift ; the fetters by which I was enflaved 

' are broken ; the eyes which I was anxious to 

il ' pleafe are fhut ; and if they were Hill open, they 

• would not perhaps now be able to maintain the 
' fame empire over my heart." 

Solitude, by ftripping worldly objects of that 
falfe fplendour with which the imagination array* 
them, deftroys the vain ambition of the mind. 
Acctiftomed to rural pleafure, and indifferent to e- 
very other, a wile man no longer feels power and 
dignities worthy of his delires. A Roman was o- 
verwhelmed with tears by being obliged to accept 
the Confulihip, becaufe it would for one year de- 
prive him of the pleafure of cultivating his fields. 
Cincinnatus, who was called from the plough to 
the command of the army of the empire, defeated 
the enemy, poTe.i'ed himfelf of the provinces, 
made his triumphal entry into Rome, and at 
the expiration of lixteen days returned to his 
plough. 

To be the inmate of an humble cottage or the 
owner of a fpacious uianfion, to have every thing 
fumptuoufly provided., or to be obliged to earn the 
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means of fibfiuence, are not held in equal eftimati, 
on by mankind. But let the man who has experi- 
enced both the one and the other of thefe fkuati- 
ons be a Iked, under which of them he has pa fled the 
moft contented life ? who* can recount the greater 
number of cares and inquietudes which are felt in 
the palace than under the roof of the fimple cotta- 
ger ? who can deny that, in the former, difcontent 
poifons every enjoyment, and makes eaie and fu,. 
pernuity a difguiled mifery ? The Princes of Ger- 
many cannot digeft all the poilon whieh their cooks 
prepare, fo well as a peafant upon the heaths of 
Limbourg digefls his buck-wheat pie , and thefe 
who may diner from me in the opinion, will be 
forced to acknowledge, that there is great truth in 
the reply which a pretty French country girl made 
to a young and amiable nobleman who iblicited 
her to abondon her folitary rural fituation and re- 
tire with him to Paris, " Ah ! Monfieur le 
" Marquis, the farther we remove from our- 
" felves, the greater is our diftance from happi- 
" nefs." 

A (ingle patfion which we are neither inclined 
nor able tol'atisfy, frequently embitters our lives. 
There are moments in which the mind is difcon- 
tented with itfelf, tired of its exigence, difgufted 
with every thing, incapable of relifning either Soli- 
tude or Diifipation, Jolt ro all repofe, and alienated 
from every pleafure. Time under fuch a fituation, 
although unemployed, appears horribly tedious ; 
an impenetrable chaos of lentiment and ideas pre- 
vails ; ike prefent affords no enjoyment ; and we 
wait with impatience for the future. The minds, 
in truth", wants the true fait of life; and without 
that, exigence ioinGpid. 

]5m where is this precious fait to be found ? Is it 
in the pallion of love? Love, without do.bt, fre- 
quently prelerves life, and i'ometimes gives it new 
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vigour and animation ; but a paflion which under- 
mines and coniumes us, can neither alFord prema- 
nency nor tranquillity. The love capable of railing 
itfelf to the ftrength and power of being permanent, 
mult defcend into a iincere friend {hip, or it will de- 
stroy itfelf or its object, by adding fewel to a fubtile 
flame, which will reduce the lover and beloved to 
a heap of cinders. The fait of life, therefore, muft 
be extracted from a paifion which does not require 
the aid of another to fupport it ; which is capable of 
feeding itfelf ; which acquires new force the longer 
it continues; and which, free and independent, 
raifes the foul fuperior to every thing that furrounds 
it. 

Solitude and limited defires afford a true happi- 
nefs to the ftatefman who iscafhiered from his office 
or exiled from the ftate. Every great Minifter does 
not, indeed, retire from his employments, like Nec- 
kar, through the portals of everlaffing fame. But 
every one without diltinftion ought to raiie their 
grateful hands to Heave; i, on finding themfelves 
i'uddenly conveyed from tiie troubled ocean of pub- 
lic life to the calm repofe of their native fields, to 
the paftoral care of their flocks and herds, under 
the lhade of ihofe trees which their anceftor: plant- 
ed. In France, however, if the Minifter incurs 
the difpleafure of his Sovereign, he is ordered to 
retire ; that is, to retire to the eftate which he has 
embellimed and made a moit agreeable retreat. But 
alas ! this delightful retreat is to him a place of ex- 
ile ; the fituation becomes intolerable; he no long- 
er taftes its beauties with pleafure ; and fleep flies 
from his eyes, fince he is no longer his own maf- 
ter. The leifure he pofleffes renders him an 
impatient hypochondriac, whole mind turns with 
averiion from every object, and whofe ill-humour 
tinctures everything he fees. The difgraceofa 
Minilter in France is frequently fatal to his political 
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exigence*. But this is not the cafe in England ; 
there they felicitate the Mimfter on his retirement, 
as a manjuft recovered from a dangerous diftemper. 
He ftill maintains many more and better friends 
than he before poflelled ; for thefe are attached to 
him by fincere efteem, while the former were at- 
tached to him only by their intereils. May the 
great Governor of the Univerfe recompenfe Britons 
for the example* they have given to us of men fufli- 
ciently bold and independent to weigh every trans- 
action in the liales of reafon, and to guide them- 
felves by the intrinlic and real merit of each cafe ! 
For, notwithstanding the rafhnefs with which many 
Engliihmen have revolted againit the Supreme Be- 
ing, notwithftanding the laugh and mockery with 
which they have fo frequently infulted virtue, good- 
manners, and decorum, there are many more a- 
mong them, who, efpecially at an advanced period 
of their lives, perfectly underrtand the art of living 
by themfelves ; who in their tranquil and delight- 
ful villas think much more nobly, and live with 
more freedom and dignity, than any ignorant or 
prefumptive peer ofParliment poffeiTes. 

It is laid, that of twenty Minifters who receive 
the public thanks, or are forced by age to relign 
themfelves to retirement, there are always twelve 
or fifteen who finifli their career by becoming Gar- 
deners and Country Gentlemen. So much the bet- 
ter for thefe Ex-Mindters; for thev, like the ex- 
cellent Chancellor De la Roche at Spire, certainly 

* " It is to this end" fays one of our writers, 
'* that difg races of aim of} every kind conduct men. 
" The credit, authority, and confederation which 
" they he/ore enjoyed, are like thofe tranfient fires 
* 4 which fhine during the night ; and being tuddenly 
" extinguifhed, only render the darknefs and Solitude 
" in which the traveller is in t vijible." 

X 
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poiTcfs much more content with the Jhovel and thn 
rake than they enjoyed in the moll profperous hours 
of their adminiftration. 

Sentiments likethefe furnifh, it is faid, an excel- 
lent theme to thofe who, ignorant of the manners 
of the world, and unacquainted with men, are fond 
of moralizing, and of extolling a contempt of hu- 
man greatnefs* Pvural innocence and amufement, 
the pure and iimple pleafures of nature, and the en- 
joyment of a calm content i'o arduoufly acquired, 
very feldom form, it is contended, any portion of 
thofe boaftcd advantages which this Solitude is laid 
to poflefs. It is added alfo, that a Minilter in office, 
though furrounded by endlefs difficulties, fnbject ro 
inceflant torment, obliged to rack his brains, and to 
employ every art and cunning to attain his ends, 
begins by his fuccefs to feel, chat he has attained, 
■what until this period he had never before poflefied, 
the character of Mailer and Sovereign ; that he is 
then enabled to create and to daftroy, to plant and 
to root up, to make alterations when and where he 
pleafesj that he may pull down a vineyard and e- 
rectan Engliih grove on its feite ; make hills where 
hills were never leen before ; level eminences with 
the ground ; compel the ftream to flow as his incli- 
nations (hall direct ; force woods and fhrubberies to 
grow where he pleafcs ; graft or lop as it fhall ftrike 
his idea ; open views and fhut out boundaries ; con- 
firuct. ruins where ruins never happened ; erect tem- 
ples of which he alone is the high prieft, and build 
hermitages where he may feclude himfeJf at plea- 
sure ; that all this is not a reward for the reflraints 
he formerly experienced, but a natural inclination, 
iince now he may give orders without being bimfelf 
obliged to obey ; for a minifter inuft be, from the 
habits of his life, fond of command and fovereignty 
to the end of his days, whether he continues at the 
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head of an extenfive empire, or directs the manage- 
ment of a poultry-yard. 

To maintain that it is neceflary to renounce the 
natural paihons of the human mind in order to en- 
joy the advantages of Solitude, would, without 
doubt, not only be moralizing very awkardly, but 
difcover a great ignorance of the world, and of the 
nature of man. That which is planted in the breaft 
of man muft there remain, If therefore a miniUer 
be not fatiated with the exercife of power and au- 
thority, if in his retirement he ftiH retain the weah- 
nefs to wilh for command, let him repuire obedi- 
ence from his chickens whenever he pleafes, provid- 
ed fuch a gratification is eflential to his happinefs, 
and tends to fupprefs the defire of again expofmg 
himfelf to thofe tempers and Ihipwrecks which he 
can only avoid in the fafe harbour of rural life.* 
An ex-minifter muft fooner or later learn to defpiie 
the appearances of human grandeur ; for in his re- 
tirement he will perceive that true greatnefs fre- 
quently begins at that period of life which Itatefmen 
are apt to coniider as a dreary void ; he will difco- 
ver that the regret of being no longer able to do 
more good, is only ambition in difguife ; and feel 
that the inhabitants of the country, in cultivating 
their cabbages and afparagus, area hundred times 
happier than the greater! minifter. 

Under fuch circumrtances it is only neceflary to 
be contented with one's ielf, to forget the fuperflui- 
ties of life, and to render the little we poffeis as pa- 

* " Marfhal de Bouffters has retired to cultivate 
" his fields, 1 , faid Madame de Maintenon: " lam 
" of opinion that this Cincinnatus would not befbrry 
" to be fetched from his plow. At his departure he 
" charged us all to think of him, if any thing hull's 
** wanted during his abfence, which -may perhaps con- 
" tinue fifteen days. 7 ' 

jJ X 2 
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latable as polnble. The firft year which Petfarcl 
palled at Vauclufe, he was alinott always alone, 
had no other company than his dog, no other ier- 
vant than a neighbouring fiiherman, who ferved 
him with every thing he wanted. The domeftics 
who attended him at Avignon, not being able to 
accultom themfelves to this manner of living, quit- 
ted his fervice. Beiide, he was badly lodged, bav- 
ing only one poor cottage for his relidence, which 
lie afterwards rebuilt without any art, merely to 
render it tenantable, and even the traces of which 
no kmger remain. His fare was coarl'e and frugal ; 
nothing that flatters the fenfes was to be feen there. 
His belt friends therefore called upon him very fel- 
dorn, and when they came, their vilits were very 
ihort ; others only vilited him from the fame charit- 
able feelings which lead men to the chamber of the 
lick, or the dungeon of the prifooer. He wrote to 
his friend Philip de Carraboid, Bilhopof Cavuilbja^ 
who was then at Naples, " Let others run after 
u riches and honours ; let them be Princes and 
" Kings; I ftiall never attempt to impede their ca- 
" rcer. I am concented with the humble character 
" of Poet. And why, my good Bilhop, will you 
" continually wander from piace to place merely to 
" difcover the road to preferment ? You know the 
" fnares which are laid in the Courts of Princes, 
** the anxieties which corrode the heart, therifques 
" which are run, and the ftorms to which his life 
" is expofed there. Return therefore to your dio- 
" cefe return tu tranquillity , and repofe. You 
u may do this with honour, while fortune fmiles 
14 tnon you. You wiii there find every thing you 
- c can delire. Leave fuperfluity to the avaricious. 
*' The rooms, although not decorated with tapeft- 
" ry, are romrnodiouiiy furniihed. It our table is 
" not fumptuous, yet we have fomething at lead to 
" fatisfy hunger. Our beds ara not covered with. 
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44 gold and purple, but we do not deep in them 
" with lefs comfort. The hour of death approach* 
u es, and warns me to renounce all the extravagant 
44 vanities of lite. To cultivate my gardens is now 
*' the only pleafure I purfue. I plant fruit-trees, 
44 in hope that while I am finifhing on my rocks, 
44 they will cover ms with their fhade. But rny 
44 trees are old, and require to be replaced; I mult 
44 therefore requeft that you will defire your attend- 
14 ants to bring me fome plants of the peach and 
" pear tree from Naples. The enjoyments of my 
44 old age are purchased by labour; and I live in 
44 the expectation of future pleafures, which 1 intend 
44 to participate with you alone : this is what the 
44 Hermit on the banks of the Sergue writes to you 
44 from the middle of the foreft." 

Solitude, however, will not procure us all thefe 
advantages, unlefs we renounce the mania of refin- 
ing upon happinefs. By endeavouring to make 
things better than they are, we forget all that is 
good. He who always views things on the unfa- 
vourable fide, who wi fb.es that all thofe things 
which are wrong, and which ought to remain 
wrong, were made right, voluntarily furrenders a 
large portion of his pleafures; for without fo great 
a number of /.' ids in the world, life would 

Rot be half fo entertaining as it is. 

To live happily, it is an excellent maxim to take 
things juft as they are ; or to admit, with a celebrat- 
ed German phiiofopher, as the foundation of all 
morality, that it is our duty to do as much good as 
poiiible, and to be contented with every thing as 
we find it. This fpecies of morality is certainly 
founded in toleration and good nature ; but it is apt 
to degenerate too eafily into a looter kind ofphilofo- 
which produces nothing good in daring minds 

* ' 4 Let the world go as it pie of es, 44 fays an ingc- 

*3 
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and (Joes not render the pople free. It is true, how- 
ever, that there is no chara&er in the world fo un- 
happy as he who is continually finding fault with 
every thing he fees. 

My barber at Hanover while he was preparing to 
fhave me, exclaimed with a deep hgh, kw It is ter- 
" ribly hot to-day." " You place heaven," faid i to 
him, " in great difficulties ; for thefe nine months 
u laft pad you have regularly told me every 
" other day- It is terribly cold to-day." Cannot 
the Almighty, then, any longer govern the Uni- 
verfe without thefe gentlemen-barbers finding fome- 
thing tobedilcontented with ? " Is it not," i alked 
him, " much better to take the feafons as they 
" change, and to receive with equal gratitude from 
** the hands of God the winter's cold and fummer's 
" warmth?" — " Oh! certainly," replied the bar- 
ber. 

I may therefore with certainty maintain, that 
competency and content are, in general, highly 
beneficial to mankind ; and that under many cir- 
cumitances Solitude favotus both the one and the 
other. 

One of the advantages we ftill owe to Solitude is, 
that it enables us by habit to relinquifh the fociety 
of men. For as it is iinpoiiible always to procure a- 
greeable and inierefting company, we loon lofe the 
delire to attain it, and confole ourfelves with the 
idea, that it is incomparably more eafy to drive a- 
way languor and difcontent in retirement than in 
the world : belide, as it very rarely happens that 
on quitting a public affembly we enter with great 

nious -writer, " to do one' 's duty tolerably well, and 
/peak always" in praife of the good Prior " is an an- 
cient maxim of the monks ; but it may lead the dijei- 
fline of convents into a flute of mediocrity y relaxation, 
and contempt. 
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good-humour into the examination of ourfelvesv 
this ought to be Itill another reafon to induce ui 
the more eaiily to renounce it. The lefs, there- 
fore, ve form connections with other men, tha 
more we are qualified for an intercourfe with 
ourfelves, independent of all acquaintance withtho 
world. 

It is frequently difficult to find an amiable and 
fenfible character with whom we may form con- 
nection, and to whom we can freely communicate 
our thoughts, our pleafures, and our pains. In 
this cafe nothing but employment and activity can 
divert our minds. The idle and unemployed net 
being able to drive awav lailitude and diicontenr by 
yawning, expect that relief from the coming on cf 
time, which the indutfrious enjoy every moment of 
their lives. The coldnefs of indolence freezes ail 
the functions of the hear: ; and the dread of labour 
poifons every pleafure. But the man who feriouf- 
ly adopts fome ufeful courie of life, who immediate- 
ly executes whatever his ftation calls upon hirn to 
perform, always enjoys a contented mind. To him 
the day appears too lhort, the night too long. 
Vexation and difquietude vauiili from the breait cf 
him who never leaves for the performance of to- 
morrow that which may be done to-day, who 
makes himfelf mailer of the preieut moment, and 
does not indifcreetly rely upon an uncertain futuri- 

Afituation in a fmall village, or a country retire- 
ment, is beft fuited to this ipecies of employment. 
The great world is a fcene of agitation from morn- 
ing to night, although, llri&ly ipeaking, noihimr 
is done during the day. In a finall village, or more 
fequeftcred fituation, the mind has time to think ; 
we view every object with more intereit ; and dif- 
charge every duty with higher pleafure. We do 
not read as the world reads., merely to lay that we 
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have read, but to enjoy and benefit by the good 
which our reading affords. Every thing we read 
in filence, in tranquility, links deep into che mind, 
unites itielf more forcibly on the heart. A judici- 
ous ul'e of time in fuch a fituation foon leiTens our in- 
clination to fociety, and, at length, we efteem 
ourfelves completely happy in finding it totally ex- 
tinguifned. 

For thisreafon, the filence of the country proves 
frequently, to the female mind, the fchool of true 
philosophy In England, where the face of Nature 
is fo beautiful, and where the inhabitants are hourly 
adding new embelliihments to her charms, rural 
life poilefles in itielf inexpreflible delights : but a- 
mong that active people, the love of Solitude is per- 
haps, in general, much ftronger in the women than 
the men. The nobleman who employs the day in 
riding over his eftate, or in following the hounds, 
does not enjoy the Solitude of rural life with the 
fame pleafures as his lady, who employs her time in 
needle- work, or in reading in her romantic plea- 
lure-grounds fome inilructive or affecting work. In 
England, where ideas flow fo rapidly, where, in 
general, the people love io much to think, the calm 
of retirement becomes more valuable, and the en- 
joyments of the mind more interesting. The learn- 
ing which has at prefenrt fo confiderably iucreafed 
among the ladies of Germany, certainly owes its 
origin to rural life ; for among thole who pafs much 
of their time in the country, who lead a life of re- 
tirement, and read only for their improvement, 
we find in general incomparably more true wit and 
fentiment than among the beaux ejprits of the me- 
tropolis. 

How would thofe who occafionally refide in the 
-country abridge the time of their refidence in town, 
if they weighed and felt the advantages of a r ral 
fituation ! The frivolous enjoyments of the metro- 
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polis would then vex and difgurt their minds ; they 
would foon be difcontented to fee men employ tim? 
with fo little improvement to themfelves ; in run- 
ning inceflantly after every thing that is ftrange, 
devoting their whole lives to drefs, gaming, paying 
vifits, without ever reiigning themfelves to thole 
fublime reflections which elevate and ennoble the 
heart. PoiFeiTed of goodnefs, liberality, and fim- 
plicity, a country life, after having lived in town, 
affords fo many opportunities of being happy, that 
it is impofhble to be languid or difcontented, pro- 
vided we are neither negligent, idle, lick, ncr in 
love. 

How fweer, how confoling it is in the tranquility 
of retirement to call ro remembrance our abfent 
friends i Ah, this remembrance alone makes U3 
taile again in Solitude all the pleafures we have en- 
joyed in their fociety. — " You are far removed^ 
but I am notwithstanding always near to yom 
There is the place where you ufed to fit. I have 
the identical chair Hill by me. You gave me that 
picture ; that charming, tranquil landfcape. With 
what foft eftufion, with what a natural overflow of 
feeling and fentiment we enjoyed the view. of that 
engraving, upon thofe lively images of a happy, 
tranquillity!. It is polfible to be unhappy, we may- 
exclaim, when we never live with higher joy with 
greater activity, never feel the pleafures of hope and 
expectation with more refined delight than when 
we are only one day's journey from each other!" 
By the aid of thefe light artifices of imagination, 
thefe flattering illufions, which Solitude fuggefts, 
two friends, feparated by thegreateft diftance, may 
live in continual intercourfe with each other, even 
A.vhen feparated by oceans ; when each no longer 
iiftens to the voice or diif inguiflies the approaching 
fteps of the object he loves. 

Friends whom deftiny has feparated from each 
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other, do not any where (eel their fentitnents id 
noble and refined as in thole places where nothing 
interrupt this faft intercourfe, and where the plea-* 
fures of the world cannot interpofe between their 
hearts. Mutual ill-humour, thole mortifications 
which a commerce with the world daily inflicfs, 
and a number of little accidents, may fometimes 
leflen the delight which the company of the dcareft 
friend would otherwife afford. In thefe unhappy 
moments the mind is only influenced by the tem- 
porary feelings of the heart, and never once recurs 
to thofe friendly intercourfes which once prevailed 
when engaged in the molt important affairs, and to 
which it will foon again return for ever. He who 
until this time had attracted my love, now repels 
it by ill- humour ; and how many agreeable fenti- 
ments, how many of the molt delightful pleafures 
of my life would be loft, if I were always to forget 
the pait in the prefent, and to aniwer his peeviih- 
nefs by my ill-humour ! A ihort vexation, and 
that little fubacid humour which will fometimes a- 
rile, only obfeurcs lor one inltant the flattering 
Image under which my friend is accuftomed to ap- 
pear before me, whole prefence always raifes fi.ch 
delightful fenfations in my heart, diffufes felicity 
and pleafures over my life, charms every vexation 
from my breaft, hanimes ray ill-humour, and who, 
until the prefent moment, has ever concealed his ill- 
humour from my view. This mult be, without 
doubt, the privilege of intimacy. But friends ought 
not to wreak their difcontents on each other ; 
friends who have heretofore lhared together in all 
the misfortunes of life, who have mutually fullered 
for, and endeavoured to relieve, the feelings of 
each other's breaft. Friendship demands Gncerity, 
but the alfo in common benevolence demands a mu- 
tual indulgence and accommodation; and requires 
that mildneis mould be oppoleu 10 anger, and pari- 
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encc to ill-humour. This, however, cm never 
happen where each indulges the afperitics of his 
temper, and, crofted by the embarraHments of life, 
becomes peeviih, forgets every attention and civili- 
ty himfelf, and complains that they are not obferv- 
ed to him. But how quickly do all thefe incon- 
veniencies difappear in Solitude .' Solitude fancti- 
fies the memory of thofe we love, and cancels all 
recollection but that which contributes to the en- 
joyments of friendihip .' Conltancy, fecurity, con- 
fidence, they appear again in all their brightnefs, 
reaflume their empire in the heart. Every pulfe of 
the foil beats in perfect harmony : I liften with 
pleafure to my friend, he attends to me in return ; 
although diftant, he is always near tome; I com- 
municate to him all my thoughts and all my feniati- 
ons. I preferve, as facred to our friendfhip, all 
the flowers that he ftrews over the thorny path of 
my life ; and all thofe which I can perceive I gather 
for him. 

Solitude not only refines the enjoyments of friend- 
fhip, but places us in a fituation to gain friends, 
whom neither time nor accident can take away, 
from whom nothing can alienate our foals, and to 
whofe arms we never fly in vain. 

The friends of Petrarch fometimes wrote to him 
apologizing for not having been to fee him. " It is 
'* impolhble to live with you," fay they ; " the 
" life which you lead at vancluCe is repugnant to 
*' human nature. In winter you lit, like an owl, 
a with your face over the fire ; in the fnmmer yoy.- 
" are inceflantly running about the fields : feldom' 
" does one find you feated under the lhade crf'*a 

u tree." Petrarch fmiled at thefe reprefen- 

tations : " Thefe people," laid he, " conlider the 
" pleafures of the world as their f.ipreme good ; and 
u conceive that one ought not to renounce them. 
" IpoiTefsa number of friends whole lociety is ex- 
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u tremely agreeable to me. They are of all coun- 
" tries, and of all ages ; they are diihnguiihed in 
*' war, in politics, and in the fciences. It is very 
" eafy to acquire them ; they are always at my fer- 
*' vice: I call for their company, and fend them 
*' away whenever I pleafe ; they are ne\'er trou- 
" blefome, and immediately anfwer all my queiti- 
" Oiis. Some relate to nie the events of ages pall ; 
'* others reveal the fecrets of nature : thefe teach 
" me how to live with happinefs ; and thofe how 
" to die in quiet : thefe drive away every care by 
" the enjoyment they afford me, and increale my 
" gaiety by the livelinefs of their wit ; while there 
u are others who harden my heart againft fuffer- 
il ings, teach me to reftrain my defires, and to de- 
" pend only on myfelf. In one word, they open 
'* to me an avenue to all the arts, to all the fci- 
" ences and upon their information I lafely rely. 
" In return for thefe great fervices, they only re- 
" quire of me a chamber in one corner of my imall 
" manfion, where they may repofe in peace. In 
" fhort, I carry them with me into the fields, 
" with the tranquillity of which they are much 
" better pleafed than the tumults of the town.'" 

Love ! the moft precious gift of heaven, that 
happy fenfibility from which arifes every emotion 
of tne heart, appears to merit a dilVingaimed rank 
among the advantages of Solitude, provided we ma- 
nage this powerful palfion in fuch a manner that it 
may contribute to our happinefs. 

Love afibciates itfelf willingly widi the a 1 peel of 
beautiful nature. The fentiments excited by the 
view 01' a pleaiing profpecr. inlpire the tender heart 
with love, and in a higher degree than any other 
agreeable emotion ot the mind. The fe.uale bo- 
i/jin becomes more fufceptible under the filent 
fhades, upon the fummit oi a lolty mountain, or, 
ui^re efpecially, during the iVlllnefs of a fine night ; 
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and as a violent emotion always operates more 
forcibly upon the weakeft parts, enthufiafin, 
(boner or later, draws alide and fubjugates the 
heart. 

Women ranft certainly feel with more exquifite 
fenfibility than men the pure and tranquil pleafures 
of rural life. They enjoy in a much higher degree 
the beauties of a louely walk, the frelhhefs of a 
fhadyforeft; snd their minds admire with higher 
extacy the charms and grandeur of nature. Tnere 
are many bofoms, apparently infenfible in the at- 
mofphere of a metropolis, which would, perhaps, 
open themfelves with rapture in the country. This 
is the realbn why the return of Spring fills every 
tender breaft with love. " What can more refem- 
" ble Love," laid a celebrated German Philofo- 
pher, u then the feeling with which my foul is in- 
" fpired at the fight of this magnificent valley thus 
"* illumined by the letting fun !" 

Rouffeau felt an expreihbie pleafure on view- 
ing the early bloffoms of the fpring : the arrival of 
that feafon gave new life to his mind. The tender 
inclinations of his foul increafed at the light of a 
rich carpet of verdure ; the charms of his miftrefs 
and the beauties of the fpring were in his eyes the 
fame thing. His oppreffed heart was relieved by 
an extenlive and pleafing profpect ; and his refpi- 
ration was much eafier. while he indulged himfelf 
amon<,r the flowers of a garden or the fruits of the 
orchard. 

Lovers are beft pleafed with retired fituations ; 
they feek the quietude of folitary places to refign 
themfelves to the contemplation of the only object 
for whom ihey wii'h to live. Of what importance 
are all the t ran factions of cities to them, or any 
thing indeed that does not breathe or inspire the 
paffion of love ? Obfcure chambers, black forefts 
of firs, or lonely lakes, where they may indulge 

Y 
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their favourite reflections, are the only confidants 
of their fouls. Forefts filled with gloomy fhades, 
and echoing to the tremendous eagle's cry, are the 
fame to their minds as the livelieit champaign coun- 
try, where a lovely fhepherdefs may be ieen offer- 
ing her foftering bofom to the infant fhe is nurfing, 
while at her fide her well-beloved partner fits, di- 
viding with her his morfel of hard black bread, a 
hundred times more happy than all the fops of the 
town. Amanoffenfe when in love, feels in a 
higher degree all that is elevated, pleafant, and af- 
fecting in nature. Nothing in the world creates a 
finer fenfibility, even when the mind is deftitute of 
it by nature, than love. 

The fofteft images of love fpring up anew in Soli- 
tude. Ah J how indelible are the impreflion 
made by the firft blufli of love, the firft preffure of 
the hand, the firlt feelings of anger againft the im- 
pertinent intruder who fhall interrupt the tender in- 
ter cou.rfe ! It has been frequently conceived, that 
time extinguishes the flame which love has once 
lightened in our breafts ; but love has agents in the 
foul that lie long concealed, who wait only for a 
proper moment to difplay their power. It is the 
fame with the whole courfe of youthful feelings ; and 
efpecially with every remembrance of our firlt eff'ec- 
tion ; delicious recollection! which we love fo fond- 
ly to trace back in our mind*. 

The impreffion is indelible, the bofom for ever 
retains a fenfeof that higheft extacy of love, which 
a connoiffeur has faid, with as much truth as ener- 
gy, proclaims for the firft time that happy difcove- 
ry, that fortunate moment, when two lovers per- 
ceive their mutual fonduefs*. 

* No per/on has defcrihed the recolleclion of that 
precious moment with fo much harmony, fweetnefs, 
tzndernejsy and fentiment, as Koujfeau. " Precious 
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A mind fond of reflecting in retirement on the 
pa'Jion oflove, and which has experienced its plea- 
fores, feels again in theie ever-recurring thoughts 
the moft delicious enjoyments. Herder fays, " he 
4 " does not know who the people in AJia were, 
" whofe mythology thus divided the epochs of the 
" moit remote antiquity : That men, once more 
" become celeftial f'pirits, were immediately beiov- 
" ed during a thoufand years, firft by looks, then 
" by a kifs, afterward by alliance. 

This was the noble and fublime paffion which 
Wieland felt during the warmed moments of his 
youth for a lady of Zurich , handfome, amiable, 
andfenfible; for that great genius well knew that 
the myftery of love begins in the firft figh, and ex- 
pires, in a certain degree, with the firft kits. I 
therefere one day afked this young lady when Wiel- 
and hadk'uTed her for the firft time. " Wieland," 
replied the lovely girl, " killed my hand for the 
" firft time four years after our acquaintance com- 
" menced." 

But the mind of young perfons who live in retire- 
ment, do not, like Wieland, feize on the myftic 
refinements of love. Liftening attentively to all 
thofe fentiments which the pailions infpire, lefs fa- 
miliar with their abftructions, their minds feldom 
taken off by other ideas, they feel at a much earlier 
age, in the tranquility of Solitude, that irreftible 
impulfe to the union of the fex<?s which nature in- 
fpires. A lady of my acquaintance who lived upon 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva in filent Solitude, 
and feparated from all connexion with the world, 



" moments, fo much regreted ! Oh ! begin again 
" your delightful courfe ; flow on with longer dura* 
44 tion in my remembrance, if it be pofjihle, than you 

" did in reality in your fugitive fuccegion— " 

Y 2 
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had three daughters, bruties piquantes, all of them 
extremely beautiful in their perfons, and equally 
amiable in their manners. When the eldeft was a- 
bout fourteen years of age, and the youngeft was a- 
bout nine, they were presented with a tame bird, 
which hopped and flew about their chamber the whole 
day. The young ladies required no other amufe- 
ment, fought no other employment, except that of 
placing themfelves on their knees, and with unwea- 
ried delight offering their lovely little favourite a 
piece of biicuit from their fingers for hours together, 
in order to hire him to their bol'oms. The bird, 
however, the moment he had got the Infant, with 
cunning coynefs difappointed their expectations, 
and hopped away. The bird died. A year after 
this event the youngeft of the three lifters faid to 
her mother, " Oh, the dear little bird, mamma! 
" if we could but procure fuch another !" — " No," 
replied her eldelt lifter, 4W what I Ihould like 
u better than any thing elie in the world, is a little 
44 dog. We may at leaft be able to touch, to hug, 
44 to take a little dog upon one's knees ; but a bird 
41 is good for nothing : he perches a little while 
44 on your finger, flies away, and there is no 
4t catching him a;;a\n. But with a little dog, O 
" what felicity !" 

I ihail never forget the poor rdigienje in whufe 
apartment I found a breeding-cage of canary birds ; 
nor forgive myfelf for having burft into a fit of 
laughter at the fight of this aviary. Alas! it was 
the; ggeftion of nature, and who can relift what 
nature fuggefts ? This tnyftic wandering of religi- 
ous minds, this celiftiel epilepiy of love, this prema- 
ture fruit ofSolicude, ii. oniy the fond application 
of one natural inclinaiion railed fupenor to all the 
otners. 

Abfence and tranquillity appear fo favourable tothe 
pallion of lore, that lovers frequently chui'e to quit 
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the beloved object, and to reflect in Solitude on her 
charms. Who does not recollect, to have read in the 
Confeflions of Rouflean the ftory related by Madame 
de Luxembourg, of the mar, who quitted the com- 
pany of his miitrefs only that he might have the 
pleafure of writing to her ! Rouneau told Madame 
de Luxembourg that he wiihed he had been that 
man ; and he was right. In fact, who has ever 
loved, and dees not know, that there are limes 
when the pen expreiTes the feelings of the heart 
infinitely better than the voice with its miferable 
organ of fpeech, which is nothing, and expreiTes 
nothing ? Who is ever more eloquent than lovers 
in thole moments of extacy when they gaze on each 
other and are iilent ? 

Lovers nut only feel with higher extacies, but 
exprefs their fentiments with greater happinefs, 
in Solitude than in any other fituation. What fa* 
fhionable lover has ever painted his paffion for an 
imperious rniftreis with the fame felicity as the cho- 
ritter of a village in Hanover for a young and beau- 
tiful country girl ? On her death, the chorifter 
railed in the cemetery of the cathedral a fepulchral 
ftone to her memory, and carving in an artlefs 
manner the figure of a role on its front, in- 
fcribed thefe words underneath : '* C'e/i alnjl 
qu' 'efle fat." 

It was under the rocks of Vauclufe, or in defarts 
Aill morefolitary, that Petrarch compofed his fined 
fonnets, deploring the abfence, or complaining of 
the cruelty, of his beloved Laura. In the opinions 
of the Italians, Petrarch wrote better udou the 
fubject of love than all the other poets in the world 
before or fince his time, whether in the Greek, 
Latin, or Tufcan languages. " Ah ! that pure and 
" tender language, of the heart 1" fay they ; 
" nobody poiTeifed any knowledge of it butPetrarch, 
Y 3 
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" who added to the three Graces a fourth, viz. thr 
" Grace of Delicacy." 

I3t hi lonely liquations, in old romantic caftles, in 
the heated imagination of impetuous youth, love al- 
io frequently alfuraes a more outre and extravagant 
character. To warm enthufiaitic minds, religion, 
love, and melancholy, make a fublime and whimfi- 
cal compound of the feelings of the heart. An ar- 
dent young man, when he is inclined that his mif- 
trefs lhould be ferious, takes from the Apocalypfe 
the text of his firit declaration of love; for lovp, 
he exclaims, is but an eternal melancholy, and 
when he is inclined to fharpen the dart within his- 
breait, his exahed imagination views the belov- 
ed object as the fairelt model of divine perfecti- 
on. 

Our two angels, in their ancient caftle, no long- 
er love like fouls lefs pure and noble ; their fenti- 
ments more refined, are alfo more fublime. Sur- 
rounded by rocks, and impreffed by the lilence of a 
fine night, the beloved youth is not only a man, 
kind, rational, and honeit, he is a God *. The m- 
fp red mind of the fond female fancies herbofom to 
be the fanctuary of love, and conceives her affecti- 
on for the youthful idol of her heart to be an ema- 
nation from heaven, a ray of the divinity itfelf. 
Ordinary lovers, without doubt, in lpite of ab- 
fence, unite their foids with each other, write by 

* " When the paffion of love is at its height ," fays 
Koujfau, '* it arrays the beloved objecl in every 
*<■ poff&te perfection ; makes it an idol, places it in 
** heaven ; and as the enthufiafm of devotion borrows 
41 the langu ge of love, the enthufiafm of love alj» 
tk borrows the language of devotion. The lover be- 
"• holds nothing but paradife, angels, the virtue tf 
" faints, and the felicities of heaven." 
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every port, feize all occafions to converfe with each 
other, or to hear each other fpeak ; but our female, 
more fublime, more exalted, introduces into her 
romance all the butterflies flie meets with, all the 
feathered fongfters of the groves ; and, except per- 
haps her hufband, me no longer fees any thing in 
the world fuch as it is. The ienles are nothing ; re- 
finement directs all her movements. She tears the 
world from its poles, and the fun from its axis, to 
prove that all lhe does, all me willies, is right. 
She eitabliihes a new golpel and a new fyftem of 
morality for herfelf and her lover. Thefe effects 
of love cannot be avoided by any of the advantages 
of Solitude. Love even of the raoft tranquil kind, 
that ipecies which lies filent in the breaft, which 
does not raife chimeras in the mind, which does not 
relign itfelf to the delirium of an ardent imaginati- 
on, and which is not carried into thefe exceiies, in 
time con fumes the lover, and renders him mifera- 
bie. Occupied by the idea of one object, whom wo 
adore beyond all others, all the faculties of the foul 
become abforbed, and we abandon a world which 
for us no longer polieJfes any charms. But when 
we find ouri'eives feparated for ever from the lovely 
object who has made even the highelt facrifice to us 
in her power ; who adminiftered confolation un- 
der all the afiLctionb of our lives, afforded happinefs 
under the greateft calamities, and fnpported us 
when all the powers of the foul had abandoned us ; 
who continued a iincere friend when every other 
friend had left us, when opprelfed by domeflic for- 
rows, when rendered incapable of either thought 
or action ; then to languish in a ilothful Solitude 
becomes our only pleafure. The night is palled in 
fleeplefs agonies ; while a difguft of life, a defire of 
death, an abhorrence of ail fociety, and a love of 
the molt frightful defarts, prey upon the heart, and 
drive us, day after day, wandering, as chance 
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may direct, through the moft folitary retirements, 
far from the hateful traces of mankind. Where we, 
however, to wander from the Elbe to the Lake of 
Geneva, to feek a relief from the north to the welt, 
even to the fhores of the fea we ihould Hill be like 
/^^/Wdefcribed in Virgil. 



" Stung -with the firoke, and madding with the 

pain , 
" She -wildly flies from wood to wood in vain ; 
44 Shoots o'er the Cretan lawns with many a 

bound, 
* l The cleaving dart ft ill rankling in the wound .'" 
Vjrgil, iJooK IV. line no 



Petrarch experienced the ace mulated torments of 
love in his new reiidence at Vauclufe. Scarcely 
had he arrived there, when the image of Laura in- 
ceflantly haunted his mind. He beheld her at all 
times, in every place, under a thoufand diiferent 
forms. " Three times," fays he, ■' in the dead of 
i " night, when every door wasclofed, flie appear- 
44 ed to me at the feet of my bed with a certain 
" look which announced the power of her charms. 
44 Fear fpread a chilling dew over all my limbs. 
44 My blood thrilled through my vains towards my 
'' heart. If any one had then entered my room 
44 with a canclle, they would have beheld rue as pale 
41 as death, with every mark of terror on my face. 
l * Before day-brake 1 roe tretnl n my bed, 

41 and haftily leaving my no le, where e ery thing 
41 excited alarm, I clnned to the famroil ofthe rocks, 
44 ran through the woods, carting my eyes continu- 
44 ally around to fee if the form that had diiturbed 
44 my repoie Itill purfued me. 1 could hud no afy- 
44 lum : in the moit fequeffered pla< es v here i flat- 
44 tered mylelf that 1 Ihould be alone, i frequently 
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" faw her iffuing from the trunk of a tree, from the 
" head of a clear fpring, from the cavity of a rock. 
" Fear rendered me infenfible, and I neither knew 
" what I did nor where I went.'* 

To an imagination fubject to fuch violent convul- 
sions, Solitude affords no remedy, Ovid therefore^ 
has very juftly faid, 



" But Solitude muft uever be allowed : 

" A lover's ne'er Jo fafe as in a crowd. 

" For private places private grief increafe : 

*' What haunts you there, in company will ceafe. 

u If to the gloomy dejart you repair,, 

" Your mijlrejy angry form will meet you thet e." 
Ovid's Remedy of Love. 

Petrarch learnt from the firft emotions of his paf- 
fion, how ufelefs are all attempts to fly from love ;. 
and he fought the rocks and fore its in vain. 

There is no place, however favage and forlorn, 
where love will not force its way. The pure and 
limpid ftream of Vanclofe, the fhady woods adorn- 
ing the hctle valley in which the ftream arofe, ap- 
peared to him the only places to abate tne iiercenefs 
or ' thoie fires which con fumed his heart. The inoft 
frightful defarts, the deeped forefts, mountains al- 
moit macceiiibie, were to him the molt agreeable a- 
bodcs. But love purfued his fteps wherever he 
went, and left hiin no place of refuge. His whole 
foul flew back to Avignon. 

Solitude alio affords no remedy for love when it 
is injurio s to Virtue. To an honeft mind the pre~ 
fence of the beloved olject is never dangerous, al- 
though the paifion may have taken a criminal turn 
in the heart. On the contrary, while abfence and 
Solitude foment all the fecret movements of the 
fenfes and tne imagination^ the fight of the beloved 
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object deftroys, in a virtuous breaft, every forbid- 
den delire ; for in abfence the lover thinks h'nnfelf 
fecure, and consequently indulges his imagination 
without reftraint. Solitude, more than any other 1 
fituation, recalls to the mind every voluptuous idea, 
every thing that animates delire and inflames the 
heart: no danger being apprehended, the lover 
walks boldly on in the flattering paths of an agree- 
able illufion, until the pailion acquires a dangerous 
empire in his breaft. 

The heart of Petrach was frequently ftimulated by 
ideas of voluptuous pleafure, even among the rocks 
of Vauclufe, where he fought an afylum from 
love and Laura*. But he 1'oon banifhed fen- 

* We read in a variety of books, now no longer 
known, that Petrarch lived at Vauclufe with Laura, 
and that he had formed a fubterraneous pajfage from 
her houfe to his own Petrarch was not Jo happy. 
Laura was married, and lived with her hujband 
Hague s de Sades at Avignon, the place of her natiyi- 
ty, and 'where /he died. She was the -mother of eleven 
children, which had Jo debiliated her conjiitution, 
that at five-and-thirty years of age no traces of her 
former beauty remained. She experienced, alfo, ma- 
ny domefiic Jbrrows. Her hujband was incapable of 
appreciating the value of her virtues, and the pro- 
priety of her conduct. He was jealous without caufe, 
and even without Love, which to a woman was Jiill 
more mortifying. Petrarch, on the contrary, loved 
Laura during the courfe of twenty years ; but he was- 
never fuffered to vijit her at her own houfe ; for her 
hujband feldom, if ever, left her aloue. He there- 
fore had no opportunity of bo hoi ding his charming, bis 
amiable Laura, except at church, at ajfemblies, or 
upon the public walks, and then never alone. Her 
hufmnd frequently forbid her to walk even with her 
dearejl friends, and hismindwas render edf v.- kuswhci- 
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fuality from h*i6 mind : the paffion of his fou] then, 
became refined, and.' - ! iat vivacity and hea- 

venly purity whie: breathe in every line ftho 2 im- 
mortal lyrics he compofed upon the rocks. The ci- 
ty of Avignon; where h;s Laura relided, was, 
however, too near to him, and he vifited it too fre- 
quently. A love like his never leaves the heart 
one moment of tranquillity ; it is a fever of the foul, 
which afflicts the body with a complication of the 
inoft painful diforders. Let a lover therefore, while 
his mind is yet able to controul the emotions of his 
heart, feat hirnfelf on t K e banks of a rivulet, and 
think that his paihon, like the ftream which now 
precipitates itfelf with noife down the rocks, may 
in peaceful (hades and folitary bowers How acrofs the 
meadows and the plains in filence and tranquility. 

Love unites itfelf to tranquillity, when the mind 
fubmits with humility to all the difpenfations of hea- 
ven. If, when death bereaves a lover of the objecl 
of his affection, he is unable to live except in thofe 
places where Ihe was ufed to dwell, and all the world 
befides looks defart and forlorn, death alone can If op 
the torrent of his tears. But it is not by yielding 
hirnfelf to the preflure of his affliction, that he can 
be faid to devote hirnfelf to God. The lover, when 
oppreffed by forrow, conltantly attaches hirnfelf to 
the objeft which is no more, and never can return. 
He leeks for what he can never find ; he liftens, but 
hears nothing ; he fancies that he beholds the love- 
ly form alive and breathing, when it is only a phan- 

ever /he indulged in the flight eft pleafure. Laura 
was born in the year 1307 or 1308, and -was t-wo or 
three years younger than Petrareh. She died of the 
plague in the year 1348. Seven years after her 
death her hujband married again, and Petrarch fur- 
vived her till about the commencement of the year 

*374- 
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torn, a vifionary production of his heated imaginati- 
on. He gathers roles from the tomb of her on 
whom all the happinefs of his life depended ; he 
waters them with his tears, cultivates them with 
the tendered care, places them in his bofom, kifies 
them with rapture, and enjoys their foothing fra- 
grance with melancholy tranfport ; but thefe plea- 
sures alfo vaniih ; the rofes droop their heads, and 
die. It is not until the lover has long wreftled with 
the rigours of fate, until the arms have long been in 
vain extended to embrace the beloved object, until 
the eye has long fixed its view upon the cherilhed 
ihade, until all hope of re-union is gone, that the 
mind begins gradually to feel its returning powers, 
ailumes an heroic courage againft its misfortune, 
endeavours to conquer the weaknefs of the heart, 
and perceives the return of its former tranquility. 
Thefe cures, however, can only be effected in vi- 
gorous minds, who alone crown whatever they un- 
dertake with fuccefs : vigorous minds alone find in 
Solitude that peace which the whole univerfe, with 
all its pleafures and diihpation cannot procure. 

The victory which the virtuous Petrarch acquired 
over the pafiion which alTailed the heart, rauft afford 
pleafure to every mind. When he fought refuge in 
Italy from love and Laura, his friends in France ufed 
every endeavour to induce him to return. One of 
them wrote to him : " What daemon polTeffes you ? 
" How could you quit a country where you have 
" enjoyed all the delights of youth, and where that 
ii graceful perfon which you formerly adorned with 
" ia much care, procured you fo many pleafures ? 
'* How can you live thus exiled from your Laura, 
" whom you love with fo much tendernefs, and 
" whole heart is fo deeply afflicted by your ab- 
" fence?" 

Petrarch replied : " Your anxiety is vain ; my 
*' refolution is to continue where I am. I am here 
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u at anchor ; and neither the impctuofity of the 
'* Rhone, nor the charms of your eloquence, ihall 
44 ever drive me from it. To periuade me to change 
44 this refolution, you place before my eyes the de- 
41 viations of my youth, which I ought to forget ; 
44 a pafiion which left me no other relburce than a 
44 precipitate flight, and the contemptible merit of 
" a handfome perfon, 'which too long occupied my 
'.' attention. The period is arrived, when I moil 
44 no longer think of thole follies ; I have left them 
44 behind me; and I rapidly approach to the end of 
4i my career. My mind is now occupied by more 
44 ferious and important objects. God forbid, that 
44 liftening to your flattering couniel, I mould a- 
44 again throw myfelf into the fnares of Love; a- 
" gain put on a yoke I have already fo feverely 
44 felt ! It was conliftent with the age of youth, 
44 but I ihould now blufii to be a fubject of conver- 
44 fation to the world, and to fee myfelf pointed at 
44 as I walk along. I confider ail your folicitattons, 
44 and, indeed, all you tell me, as a ievere critique 
44 upon my conduct. My love of Solitude takes 
44 root in this place ; I fly from town, and Ibroll at 
14 random about the fields, without care, without 
44 inquietude. In fummer I ftretch myfelf beneath 
44 the lhade upon the verdant turf, or faunter on 
44 the borders of a purling Uream, and defy the 
44 heats of Italy. On the approach of autumn I feek 
' v the woods, and join the mufes' train. This mode 
44 of life appears to me preferable to a life at coart; 
44 a life occupied only by ambition and envy. I 
44 walk with pleafure on the plains of Italy ; the 
44 air of the climate is to me ferene and pure. 
44 When death ihall put a period to my laboi rs, I 
44 only alk the confolation of repofing my head up- 
4 " on the bofom of a friend, whofe eyes, while he 
44 clofes mine, will deplore my lofs, and whofe kinti 
Z 
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" care will convev me to a tomb in the bofom of 
" my country." 

Thefe were the fentiments, the philofophic fenti- 
ments of Petrarch ; but he returned fpon afterwards 
to Avignon, from whence he continued trom time to 
time to vifit Vauclufe. 

Petrarch himfelf acknowledges, with that frank- 
nefs which was natural to his character, how much 
his unsettled foul wavered between love and reafon. 
From his retirement at Vauclufe he wrote to his 
friend Paftrengo, " Perceiving that there is no o- 
" ther way to aft'eft my cure than to abandon Avig- 
*' non, I have determined to leave it, notwithftand- 
" ing all the efforts of my friends to detain me. A- 
*' Jas ! the"r frieudmip only tends to render me un- 
" happy ! I fought this Solitude as an aiylum a- 
" gainft the tempers of life, and to live here yet a 
u little while retired and alone before 1 die. I al- 
*' ready perceive that I am near my end ; but I feel 
*' with infinite pleafure that my mind is much more 
*' free ; and the life which I lead here appears to rne 
" like that of the happy in heaven. Obfcrve, 
" however, the prevalence of habit, and the force 
" of paffion ; for without having any bufmefs I fre- 
" cuently return to that hateful city. I run volun- 
<< tarily into the lame fnares by which I was fir ft 
** caught. An adverfe wind drives me from the 
■*' port which I have entered, upon that troubled 
*' ocean where I have fo frequently been fhidwreck- 
** ed. I am no fooner there than I feel myfelf in a 
*' Yeflel toffed about by the tempeft. 1 perceive the 
" heavens on fire, the fea raging, and dangers fur- 
*' rounding me on every fide. Death prelents it- 
" felf to my eyes ; but v. hat is Mill worfe than death, 
u I turn from my prefent life with averlion, and 
" dread that which is to come." 

Paftrengo replied as a friend, who knew not only 
what Petrarch practifed, bat the kind of fentiments 
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which would make him feel that which he was de- 
lighted to perform; 41 It is with pleafure I learn,** 
fays he, " that you have burft open the doors of 
*• your prifon, ihaken off your chains, and fee 
*' yourfelf free ; that after a violent temneft you 
44 have at laft reached the port you wilhed to gain, 
4w and ride fafe in the harbour of a quiet life. I can 
44 at this diftance difcover every thing you do, day 
41 after day, in your retreat at Vauclnie. At the 
44 earlieft dawn of day, awakened by the warblers 
44 of your groves, and the murmurs of your fpring, 
44 you climb the hills yet covered with the dew, 
44 and from thence view the fertile plains, the cul- 
44 tivated vallies, fmiling at your feet ; difcovering, 
44 now and then, the diitant fea bearing the freight- 
44 ed veffels to their ports. The tablets are ready 
44 in your hand, to note down the thoughts which 
" fill your mind* When the fun rifes above the 
44 horizon, you feek your humble cot, partake of a 
44 frugal repaft, and enjoy undifturbed repofe. To 
44 avoid the meridian heat of the day, you retire iri- 
44 to the Vales, where your delightful fpring preci- 
4i pirating over the rocks with echoing founds, 
44 pours forth its wandering ftreams, and forms the 
" charming river which fertilizes the vally of Vau- 
44 cluie. 1 fee the cavern through which the water, 
44 lometimes low and tranquil, enters, and v. here, 
44 even in the hotteft day of fummer, there breathes 
44 fo frelh an air. Within the fhades of that grotto, 
44 whole arched and lofty roof hangs o'er the mov- 
44 ing cryftal of the ftream, I perceive you fitting, 
44 enjoying with raviflied eyes the enchanting view 
44 which lies before you : your imagination warms, 
44 your foul takes its intellectual flight, and then 
44 you produce your choiceft works. Thus retired, 
44 you confider all the vanities of this world as a 
44 light lhadow which has palled away, and quietly 
44 renounce thern to a more ufeful employment of 
' Z 2 
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your time. When you quit the grotto your ta- 
blets are full. Do not, however, flatter your- 
felf that you alone enjoy thefe treafures of your 
foul; for mine, which never quits you, partici- 
1 . pates with you in this ufeful and agreeable enjoy- 
"■ roent." 

Such was the felicity which Petrarch tatted at 
Vauclufe in the midft of fo many dangers ; a felicity 
which Love, too impatient for enjoyment, can ne- 
ver confer: but Solitude, judicioully employed, dif- 
fipates all the pangs with which thispallion tears the 
heart, and affords a compenfation for thofe plea fu res 
which it takes away. Nor are all the conlblations 
of life loft in Solitude to the bofom of an unhappy 
lover. He contemplates without regret the paft 
pleafures of love ; thole fhort-livcd pleafures which 
can no more return. The time arrives when he 
ceafes to weep and fuffer, and on the bed of death 
he exclaims with a tranquil figh, " Oh ! lovely 
41 object of my foul ! if you fliould learn my fate, a 
" love like mine may well deferve the tribute of a 
''■ tear, and call one gentle figh from your relenting 
" heart. Forget my faults, and while my virtues 
" live, let my follies die, within your bolom !" 

It was thus, in ftruggling againft the prevalence 
of his palfion, that Petrarch role to that lublimity, 
and acquired that richnefs of imagination, which 
diftinguifned his character. He acquired, eyen a: 
this period, an afcendancy over the age in which- 
he lived greater than any individual has fince, in 
any country, been able to obtain. His mind paffed 
with the happieft facility from grave to gay fubjecls; 
and he was enabled, when occalion required it, to 
adopt the boldeft resolutions, and perform the moft 
courageous actions. Petrarlh, who at the feet of 
women wept, lighed, and fobbed like a child ; who 
only wrote on Laura the foftand lariguilhing verfe* 
which his paluon infpired ; no feoner turned his- 
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eyes towards Rome than his ftyle affirmed a bold 
and manly tone, and his letters were written with 
all the ftrength and fpirit of the Auguftan age. 
Monarchs*, while they read his lyric poetry, have 
forgot the calls of hunger and the charms of bleep. 
At a more advanced period of his life, however, he 
was no longer the fighing miife of Jove, who only 
chaunted amorous verfes .it the feet of his relentlefi 
miltrefs ; he was no longer an erfeminate Have, who 
kifTed the chains of an imperious female, from whom 
he only received marks of contempt and averiicn ; 
but with a republican interpiclity Petrarch regene- 
rated the love of liberty throughout Italy, and found- 
ed the alarm againit tyranny and tyrants. A great 
ftatefman, a profound and judicious minifter; he wa* 
continually confulted upon the moft important af- 
fairs then tranla&mg in Europe, and frequently em- 
ployed in the molt arduous negocinions. A zeal- 
Ous friend to humanity, he endeavoured upon all 
occaiions to extinguiih the torch of dilcord. Pof- 
feiling an extraordinary genius, the greatelt Princes 
foiicited his company, endeavoured to form their 
minds from his opinions, and hudied from his pre- 
cepts the great art of rendering their fubjefts hap- 

py- 

By thefe traits we difcover that Petrarch, not- 
wiihlianding the violence of his pailion, enjoyed all 
the advantages of Solitude. His vilits to Vauclufe 
were not, as is generally conceived, that he might 
be nearer to Laura ; for Laura refided altogether at 
ton ; but that he might avoid the frowns of his 
miftrefs and the corruptions of the Court. Seated 
in his little garden, which was fituated at the foot 
of a lofty mountain and furrounded by a rapid llream, 

* Kobcrt, King of Naples, frequently relinquifljcd 
the rnojlfcrious affairs to read the works of ' p 'ctr arch f 
without thinking cither of his meals or his bed, 
^3 
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his foul rofe fuperior to the adverfities of his fate. 
He poffeffed indeed, by nature, a reiUels and unqui- 
et mind ; was frequently difpleafed becauie he was 
not at fome diilant place, to which it was hnpoihblc 
he could ever go ; frequently becauie he looked in 
vain for fomcthing which it was impoihble he mould 
find. Petrarch, in fhort, poffeffed all thofe defecls 
which generally accompany men of genius. But in 
his moments of tranquillity, a found judgment, join- 
ed to an exquilite feniibility, enabled him to enjoy 
the delights of Solitude fuperior to any mortal that 
ever exited, either before or fince his time ; and in 
thefe moments Vauclnfe was, to his feelings, the 
Temple of Peace, the refidence of calm repofe, a 
fufe harbour againft all the tempefts of the foul. 

Solitude therefore, although it cannot always 
conquer love, refines and fanctifi^s the molt ardent 
flame. The paflions which the God of nature origi- 
nally planted in the heart of man, ought to remain 
undeftroyed within his breaft, but he ihould learn 
to direcl: them to their proper ends. If, therefore, 
you are inclined to be happier than Petrarch, fhare 
the pleafures of your retirement with fome amiable 
character, who, better than the cold precepts of 
philofophy, will beguile or banifh by the charms of 
conversation all the cares and torments of life. A 
truly wife man has faic(, that the prefence of one 
thinking being like ourielves, whole bofom glows 
■with fympathy and love, fo far from dellroying the 
advantages of Solitude, renders them more favour- 
able. If, like me, you owe your happinefs to the 
fond affection of a wife, Ihe will foon induce you to 
forget the fociety of men, by a tender and unrc- 
ferved communication of every fentiraent of her 
mind, of every fecret feeling of her heart ; and the 
employments, the bufinefs, the viciflitudes of life 
will render, by their variety, the fubjetb of con- 
fidential difcourfe and fweet domeftic converfe pro- 
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portionable diverfified. The orator who fpeaka 

upon this fubjedt with fo much truth and energy, 

muft have felt with exquilite fenfibility the pleafurea 

of domeftic happinefs.— -' k Here," fays he, " every 

tk kind expreiiion is remembered ; the emotions of 

" one heart re-acts with correfpondent effects upon 

" the o:her ; every thought is treafurcd up; every 

a teihtnony of affection returned; the happy pair 

4t enjoy in each other's company all the pleafures 

" of the mind, and there is no feeling which does 

u not communicate itfelf to their hearts, To beings' 

a thus united by the fincereit affection and the 

" clofeft friendship, every thing that is laid or done, 

*' every wilh and every event becomes mutually 

" important. Beings thus united, and they alone, 

*' regard the advantages which they feverally pof- 

" feis, with a joy and fatisfaction un tinctured by 

" envy. It is only under fuch an union that faults 

" are pointed out with cautious tendernefs, and 

4 ' without ill-nature ; that looks befpeak the inch* 

u nations of the foul ; that the gratification of eve- 

*' ry wifh and defire is anticipated ; that every 

" view and intention is aifimilated ; that the fenti- 

" ments of the one conform to thofe of the other ; 

u and that each rejoices with cordiality at the fmall- 

" eft advantage which the other acquires." 

Thus it is that Solitude which we fliare with an 
amiable object procures us tranquillity, fatisfaction, 
heartfelt joy ; and the humblt>t cottage becomes 
the dwelling-place of the purelt pleafure. Love in 
the retreats of Solitude, while the mind and the 
heart are in harmony with each other, is capable 
preferving the noblefl fentiments in the foul, of 
raifmg the under ftand ng to the higheft degree of 
elevation, of filling the bofom with new benevolence, 
of rooting out all the feeds of vice, of ftrengthening 
and extending all the virtues. The attacks of ill* 
humour are by this means fubdued, the violence of 
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the pafiions moderated, and the bitter cup of afflic- 
tion fweetened. It is thus that a happy love ren- 
ders Solitude ferene, alleviates all the fufferings of 
the world, and llrews the fweeteft flowers along 
the paths of life. 

Solitude frequently converts the deep anguifh of 
diibreis into a foothing melancholy. Every thing 
which operates with a gentlenels on the foul is a fa- 
lutary balm to the wounded heart, This is the rea- 
fon why every malady of the body, every differing 
of the mind, feels inch feniible effects from the con- 
folatory expreilions, the kind affability, the inter- 
esting anxieties of a virtuous wife. Di ignited, alas ! 
by the treatment of the world, and diipleafed with 
every thing around me; when fatiety had weaken- 
ed all the vigour and deftroyed every energy of my 
foul; when I no longer hoped for relief; when 
grief concealed all the beauties of nature from my 
eyes, and rendered che whole univerfe a lifelefs 
tomb, the kind attention of a wife conveyed a fe- 
cret charm, a confolatory virtue to my mind. Oh I 
nothing can fofweetly foften ail our fufferings as a 
conviction that woman is not indifferent to our 
fate. 

Rural fcen^ry, of a thoufand different kinds, 
afford to the dihracled bofom the fame tranquillity 
which the attentions and converfations of an amiable 
wife procure to a lick and fuffering hufband, and 
change all the aftiicV.ons of his foul, all the opprelli- 
ons of bis mind, into the fofteft forrow and the 
mildeft grief. 

Solitude frequently infpires a foft melancholy, e- 
ven in perfons of the tendereit years. Yum. ^fe- 
males from fifteen to eighteen years of age, who 
po fiefs fine fenllbilities and lively imaginations, ex- 
perience this difpofition, when, in the retirement 
of rural life, they feel the firft detires ol 
when, wandering every where in fearch of a be* 
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loved object, they iigh for one alone, although 
their hearts have not yet fixed on any particular 
object of a f Feet ion. I ha*e freqi ently (een this fpe- 
cies of melancholy without any other fymptoms of 
malady. Kouifeau was attacked with it at Vevai 
upon the banks of the Lake of Geneva. "My heart," 
laid he, " rufhed with ardour from my bofom into 
" a thoufand innocent felicities : melting to ten- 
" dernefs, I fighed and wept like a child. Mow 
4t frequently, flopping to indulge my feelings, and 
" feating myfelf on a piece of broken rock, did I 
" amufe myfelf with feeing my tears drop into the 
** ftream !" I cannot myfelf tranferibe thefe lines 
without fhedding tears on recollecting, that in the 
feventeen r h year of my age I frequently ieated my- 
felf with fimilar agitation under the peaceful (hades 
of thole delightful ihores. Love relieved my pains: 
Love, fo fweetly enjoyed among the groves which 
adorn the banks or the Lake of Geneva*; Love, 
the only difeafe which Solitude cannot cure ; and 
which indeed we willingly endure without wilhing 
for relief. To fuffer with fo much foftnefs and 
tranquillity ; to indulge in tender forrow without 
exactly knowing why, and ftill to prefer retire- 
ment ; to loye the lonely margin of a limpid lake ; 

* There Is no native, or inched any per/on poffeff- 
ing fenfibility , of whatever country he may be, who 
has ever beheld without feeling the tenderefl emotion 
the delightful borders of the Lake ofGi.evd ; the en- 
chanting fpetlacle which nature there exhibits; 
and the vaft and maje flic horizon which that mafs of 
water prefents to the view. Who has ever returned 
frwi this fcene without turning back his eyes on this 
inter ej ting pi tlure , and experiencing the fame afflic- 
tion with which the heart feparatcs from a beloved 
friend whom we have no expectation ever to fee a- 
gain I 
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to wander alooe upon broken rocks, in deep ca- 
verns, in dreary forefts ; to feel no pleafures but in 
the fubtime and beautiful of nature, in thofe beau- 
ties which the world defpife ; to delire the compa- 
ny of only one other being to whom we may com- 
municate the fenfations of the foul, who would par- 
ticipate in all our pleafures, and forget every thing 
elfe in the nniverfe ; this is a condition which 
every young man ought to wifh for, who willies 
to fly from the mercilefs approaches of a cold old 
age *. 

It is not, however, to every lpecies of affliction 
that Solitude will afford relief. Oh my beloved 
Hirchfield ! I can never retrain my tears from 
flowing with increafed abundance, whenever I read, 
in thy immortal work upon the pleafures of a coun- 
try life, the following affecting paffages, which al- 
ways links deeply into my heart: " The tears of 
" affliction dry up under the fympathiz-mg breath of 
u Zephyrs : the heart expands, and only feels a 
" tranquil forraw. The bloom of nature prefents 
" itfelf to our eyes on every fide ; and in the en- 
" joymentofits fragrance we feel relief from woe. 
" Every fad and ibrrowful idea gradually difap- 
" pears. The mind no longer rejects confolato- 
" ry meditations ; and as the evening fun abforbs 
" the damp vapours of a rainy day, a happy tran- 
" quillity diflipates the troubles of the foul, and 
" difpofes us to enjoy the peaceful charms of rural 
" life." 

There are, however, bofoms Co alive to misfor- 
tune, that the continual remembrance of thofe who 
were once dear to their hearts, preys upon their 

* This reflection of Petrarch is very affecting and 
very juft. " llios annos egi tanta in requic, tan- 
*• t&que dulcedine, ut itludferme tempusfolum mibi 
6 " vitafaerit, rsllquum omne fupplicium." 
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"vitals, and by flow degrees confumes their lives. 
The reading of a f ingle line written by the hand 
they loved, freezes their blood : the very light of 
the tomb which has i wallowed up the remains of all 
their foul held dear, is intolerable to their eyes. 
On fuch beings, alas ! the Heavens fmile in vain. 
The early violet and the twittering birds proclaim- 
ing, with the approach of ipring, the regeneration 
of ail nature, bring no charms to them. The gar- 
den's variegated hues irritate their feelings, and 
they behold thofe retreats to which they were kind- 
ly invited to footh the violence of their diftrefs, 
with horror during the remainder of their lives. 
They refufe to follow the companionate hand ex- 
tended to lead them from their houfe of for row to 
the verdant plains of happinefs and peace. Such 
characters generally poffef, warm and ftrong padi- 
ons ; but the finenefs of their feeelings becomes 
a real malady ; and they require to be treated 
with great attention and with conftant kind* 
nefs. 

On the contrary, Solitude conveys moll: power" 
ful charms to fofter minds, although the lofs they] 
have experienced may not have been lefs. They, 
feel their misfortunes in their full extent ; but their 
feelings partake of the tranquillity of their nature ; 
they plant upon the fatal tomb the weeping willow 
and the ephemeral rofe, as flrikir.g emblems of their 
forrow and misfortune ; they erect maufoleums, 
and compofe funeral dirges ; their hearts are conti- 
nually occupied by the idea of thofe whom their eyes 
deplore, and they exift, under the fenfationsof the 
truelt and moft fincere forrow, in a kind of middle 
Hare between earth and heaven. Such characters, 
I am coafcious, feel misfortunes to their full extent; 
but their forrows, provided they are undifiurbed, 
appear to me of the happieft kind. I do not pretend 
to fay their forrows are infincere, or that their grief 
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is lefs than that ofthofe who give themfelves up to 
fits of violence, and fink under the preffureof their 
misfortunes ; this world be a (pedes of fhipidity ; an 
enormity, of the confequences of which lam fully 
ienfible : but I call them happy mourners, becaufe 
their conf'Ututions are fo framed, that their grief 
and forrow do not diminiih the force and energy of 
their minds. They find enjoyments in thofe things 
from which minds of a different texture would feel 
averfion. They feel celeltial joys in the unceafmg 
recolle&ion of thofe perfons whofe lofs they de- 
plore. 

Every adverfity of life is much more eafily over- 
come in Solitude than in the world, provided the 
foul will nobly bend its flight towards a different ob- 
ject. When a man thinks that he has no refources 
but in defpair or death, he deceives himfelf ; for 
defpairis no refource. Let him retire to his Itudy, 
and there fenoufly trace out the confequences of 
Jome fettled truth, and his tears will no longer 
fall, the weight of his misfortunes will grow 
light, and the pangs of forrow fly from his 
brealt. 

In Solitude the moft trifling emotions of the heart, 
every appearance of domeftic felicity or rural plea- 
fu re drives away impatience and ill-humour. I1U 
humour is an uneafy and infupportable condition, 
which the foul frequently falls into when fo..red by 
a .lumber of thole petty vexations which we daily 
experience in every ftep of our progreis through 
life; but we need only to ihut the door in order to 
avoid this fcourge of happinefs. Impatience is a (li- 
fted anger, which men filently manifeft by looks 
and geftures, and weak minds ordinarily reveaTby 
a fnower of complaints. A grumbler is never farther 
from his proper fphere than when he is in company ; 
ooliti.de is his only afylum. 

Vexations however of altnoft every kind are muck 
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fooner healed in the tranquillity of retirement than 
in the noife of the world. When we have attain- 
ed a cheerful djfpofuion, and do not fuffer any thing 
to thwart, reftrain or four the temper of our minds ; 
when we have learned the art of vanquishing our- 
ielves, no worldly vexations can obilrudt our hap- 
pinefs. The deepelt melancholy and molt fettled 
wearinefs of life have by thefe means been frequent- 
ly banilhed from the brealt. The progrefs to this 
end is, in truth, in ch more rapid in women than 
in men. The mind of a lively female flies immedi- 
ately to happinefs, while that of a melancholy man 
ftill creeps on with pain. The (oft boioms of the 
fair are ealily elevated ordeprefled ; but thefe effects 
muft be produced by means lefs abftradted than So- 
litude; by ibmething that will ftrike their fenfe% 
and by their affiiiance penetrate to the heart. On 
the contrary, the mental difeafes of men augment 
by flow degrees, take deeper root, lay Wrong- 
er hold ot the breait, and to drive them away, 
it is neceflary to apply the molt efficacious remedies 
with unlhaken conltancy ; for here feeble pre'erip- 
tions are of no avail. The only chance of.fuccefs is 
by exerting every endeavour to place the body un- 
der the regimen of the mind. Vigorous minds fre- 
quently banilh the moft inveterate evils, or form a 
powerful fhield againit all the darts of fate, and by 
braving every danger, drive away thofe feelings by 
which others are irritated and deftroyed. They 
boldly turn their eyes from vvjiat things are, to 
what they ought to be; and with determined refo- 
lution fupport the bodies they are defigned to ani- 
mate, while weaker minds furrender every thincr 
committed to their care. 

The foul, however, always yields to thofe cir- 

cumliances which are molt agreeable to its peculiar 

character. The gaming-table, luxurious fealts, and 

brilliant affemblies, are the moft palatable aliments, 

A a 
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the moft pleafing comforts to the generality of men ; 
while the bofoms of thofe who figh for Solitude, 
from a confcioulnefs of all the advantages ic affords, 
feel no tranquillity or enjoyment but in peaceful 
ihades. 

Thefe reflections upon the advantages which the 
heart derives from Solitude bring me, at Lift, to 
this important queftion : Whether it is eafier to 
live virtuouily in Solitude or in the World ? 

In fociety, the virtues are frequently praccifed 
from a mere fenfe of duty. The Clergy feel it 
their duty to afford m ft met ion to the ignorant, and 
confolation to the afflicted. The Judges think it 
their duty to render juftice to the injured oroppreff- 
ed. The Phyllcian pays his vilits to the fick, and 
cures them, ill or well ; and all for the fake of hu- 
manity, fay thefe gentlemen. But all this isfalfe ; 
the clergy afford confolation, the lawyer renders 
juftice, the phyfician cures, not always from the 
decided inclination of the heart, but becaufe he 
muft, becaufe his duty requires it, becaufe the one 
muftdo honour to his gown, the other is placed in 
the feat of juftice, and the third has pledged his fkill 
on fuch and fuch prognoftics. The words " your 
*' known humanity" which always fhock my feel- 
ings, and are introductory to the contents of a thou- 
fand letters I have received, are nothing more than 
the ftyle of cuftom, a common flattery and falie- 
hood. Humanity is a virtue, a noblenefs of foul of 
the higheft rank ; and how can any one know whe- 
ther I do fuch and fuch things from the love of vir- 
tue, or becaufe I am bound by duty to perform 
them ? 

Good works, therefore, are not always acts of 
virtue. The heart of that man who never detaches 
himfelf from the affairs of the world, is frequently 
Ihut againft every thing that is good. It is poflible 
to do good, and not be virtuous : for a man may be 
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great in his actions and little in his heart*. Virtue 
is a quality much more rare than is generally ima- 
gined. It is therefore neceflary to be frugal of the 
words humanity, virtue, patriotifm, and others of 
the lame import ; they onght only to be mentioned 
upon great occafions ; for by too frequent ufe their 
meaning is weakened, and the qualities they de- 
fcribe brought into contempt. Who would net 
biufh to be called learned or humane, when he hears 
the knowledge Q\ fo many ignorant perfons boa-fted 
of, and " the well-known humanity" of fo many 
villains praifed ? 

The probability is, that men will do more good 
in the retreats of Solitude than in the world. In 
fact, a virtuous man. of whatever defcription he 
may be, is not virtuous in confequence of example, 
for virtuous examples are unhappily too rarely feen, 
in the world, but becaufe in the lilence of reflection 
he feels that the pleafures of a good heart furpafs 
every other, and conrhtute the true happinefs of 
life. The greaterpart, therefore of virtuous actions 
are exercifed in lilence and obfeurity. 

Virtuous actions are more eafily and more freely 
performed in Solitude than in the world. In Soli- 
tude no man blulhes at the fight of Virtue, but in 
the world {he drags on an obfeure exii'ience, and 
feems afraid to mew her face in public. The inter- 
courfe of the world is the education of vice. Men 
polIeHed of the beft inclinations are furrounded by 
fo many fnares and dangers, that they all commit 
fome fault every day of their lives. One man who 
p'ays a firft-rate character upon the theatre of the 
world, is deficient in virtuous inclinations; in ano- 

" * Viri poteftatibus fublime" fays Lord Chan- 
" cellor Bacon, ipjl tibi ignotifunt. Et durn ne- 
*' gotiis dijirahuntur, tempore carent, quo fanitati 
" aut corporis aut anima fu* confularit" 
A a 2 
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ther of the fame clafs, his inclinations are good 
while his a&ions are vicious. In the chamber, be- 
fore we engage in the complicated bufmefs of the 
day, we are, perhaps, kind, impartial, and can- 
did, for then the current of our tempers has receiv- 
ed no contradiction ; but with the greateft attention, 
with the moit fcrupulous vigilance, it is impollible to 
continue through the day completely matters ofour- 
felves, opprefied as we are with cares and vexations, 
obliged to conform to a feries of difgniting circum- 
stances, to give audience to a multitude of men, and 
to endure a thoufand abfurd and unexpected accidents 
which diltract the mind. The folly, therefore, of 
myftic minds was, in forgeting that their fouls were 
fubjected to a body, and aiming, in confequence of 
that error, at the highelt point of fpeculative virtue. 
The nature of human beings cannot be altered mere- 
ly by Jiving in a hermitage. The exercife of vir- 
tue is only eafy in thole lituations where it is not 
expofed to danger, and then it lofes all its merit. 
God created many hermits too weak to fave them- 
felves when plunged into the abyfs, becaufe he ren* 
dered them ftrong enough not to fall into ir. 

I fhall here fubjoin an excellent obfervation of a 
celebrated Scotch Philofopher — " It is the peculiar 
" effect of virtue to make a man's chief happinefs 
" arife from himfelf and his own conduct. A bad 
" man is wholly the creature of the world. He 
" hangs upon its favour, lives by its fmiles, and is 
" happy or miferable in proportion to his fuccefs. 
" But to a virtuous man, fuccels in worldly under- 
u takings is but a fecondary object. To difcharge 
" his own part with integrity and honour, is his 
" chief aim. If he has done properly what was in- 
" cumbent on him to do, his mind is at red; to 
" Providence he leaves the event. His ivitnefs is 
" in Heaven, and his records is on high. Satisfied 
" with the approbation of God ? and the teltimony 
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" of a good confeience, he enjoys himfelf, and def- 
a pifes the triumphs of guilt. In proportion as fuch. 
" manly principles rule your heart, you will become 
" independent of the world, and will forbear com- 
M plaining of its difcouragements." 

To recommend this independence of the world is 
the firlt aim and only end of the little philofophy 
which may be found in this Treatife upon Solitude. 
It is not my doctrine to lead men into the uelarcs or 
to place residence, like that of owls, in the hollow 
trunks of trees ; but I would willingly remove from 
their minds the excelnve fear of men and of the 
world. I would, as far as it is practicable, render 
them independent ; I would break their fetters, 
infpire them with a contempt of public fociety, and 
devote their minds to the love of Solitude, in order 
that they may be able to fay, at leaft during the 
courfe of two hours in a day, u IV e are free.- 7 

Such a (late of independence cannot be difpleaf- 
ing - even to the greatett enemies of libertv ; for it 
limply carries the mind to a rational ufe of Solitude. 
It is by the recollection cf the foul, by the mind's 
strengthening itfelf in thefe pure and noble fenti- 
mems, that we are rendered more able and more 
anxious to fill our refpective ilations in life with 
procriety. 

The true apaftles of Solitude have (aid, ' It is on- 
" ly by employing with propriety the hours of a 
" happy leifure, that we adopt firm and folid refo- 
" lutions to govern our mind and guide our actions. 
" It is there, only, that we can quietly reflect up- 
M on the tranfa&ions of life, upon the tempta- 
t; tions to which we are mod expofed, upon 
" thofe weaker fides of the heart which we ought 
" to guard with the molt unceafiu^ care, and pre- 
" vioufly arm ourfelves againft whatever isdanger- 
" ous in our commerce with mankind. Perhaps 
il though virtue may appear, at flrfl fight, to con- 
A a 3 
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" tract the bounds of enjoyment, you will find up- 
" reflection, that in truth ic enlarges them ; if it 

4 reftrains the excefs of Ibme pleafures, it favours 
" and encreales others ; it precludes you from none 
*' but inch as are either fantailic and imaginary, or 
" pernicious and deitructive." — " The rich propri- 

' etary loves to amule himfelf in a contemplation of 
" his wealth, the voluptuary in his entertainments, 
" the man of the world with his friend* and his al- 
" femblics; but the truly good man finds his plea- 
" fure in the fcrupulous difcharge of the augult du- 

' ties of life. He fees a new fun mining before 
4w him; thinks himfelf furrounded by a more pure 
t; and lively fplendor ; every object is embellilhed, 
4t and he gaily purfues his career. He who pene- 
. trates into the fecret caufes of things, who reads 
? in the refpectable obfcurity of a wife Soiltude, 
" will return us public thanks. We immediately 
**' acquit ourfelves more perfectly in bufmefs, w e 
" refift with greater eafe the temptations of vice, 
u arid we owe all thefe advantages to the pious re- 
" collection which Solitude infpires, to our feparati- 
" on from mankind, and to our independence of 
" the world." 

Liberty, leifure, a quiet confcience, and a retire- 
ment from the world, are therefore the fureft and 
moft infallible means to arrive at virtue. Under 
foch circumitances, it is not neceflary to rettrain the 
pailions merely to prevent them from diflurbing the 
public order, or to abate the ferver of imagination ; 
for in cur review of things we willingly leave them 
as they are, becaufe we have learned to laugh at 
their abfurdity. Domeftic life is no longer, as in 
the gay world, a fcene of languor and difguft, the 
field of battle to every bafe and brutal pailion, the 
dwelling of envy, vexation, and ill-humour. 
Peace and Happinefs inhabit thofe bofoms that re- 
nounce the poilbnois fprings of pleafure; and the 
mind is thereby rendered capable of communicating 
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its pureft joys to all around. He who fliuns the con- 
taminated circles of the vicious, who flies from the 
inloient looks of proud Cupidity and the arrogance 
of iuccefsful villany ; who beholds the void which 
all the idle entertainments and vain pretentions of 
public life leave within the breaft, is never difcon- 
tented or dilturbed at home. 

The pleafures of the world lofe their charms on 
every facriiice made in Solitude at the alter of Vir- 
tue. " I love rather ta ihed tears myfelf than to 
44 make others Ihed them," laid a German lady to' 
me one day. She did not feem confcious that it is al- 
moft iuipoiftb'e either to fay or do any thing more 
generoi.s. Virtue like this affords more real content 
to the heart than all the amufements which are 
hourly fought to deltroy time, and fteal the bofom 
from itfelf. The mind is always happy in finding itfeif 
capable of exerciiing faculties which it was not be- 
fore confcious it pofleffed. Solitude opens the foul to 
every noble pleafure ; fills it with intelligence, fe 
rentiy, calmnels and content, when we expected 
nothing but tears of forrow ; and repairs every mis- 
fortune by a thou fan d new and unalterable de- 
lights. 

There is not a villain in exiftence whofe mind 
does notlilently acknowledge that Virtue is the cor- 
ner lion e of all felicity in the world, as well as in 
Solitude. Vice, however, is continually fpreading 
her fiiken nets ; enfnaring multitudes of every rank 
and every ftation. To watch all the feductive in- 
clinations of the heart, not only when they are pre- 
sent but while they yet lie dormant in the brealt, 
to vanquifli every deiire by employing the mind 
in the purfuit of noble pleafures, has ever been con- 
fidered the greatest conqueft which the foul is capa- 
ble of gaining over the world and itfelf; and in- 
ward peace has ever been the fruit of this victory. 

Happy is the man who carries with him into So- 
litude the inward peace of nv.nd, and there pre- 
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ferves it unaltered. Of what fervice would it be to 
leave the town, and leek the calmnefs and tranquil- 
lity of retirement, if mifanthropy Hill lurks within 
the heart, and we there continue our facrifices to 
this fatal pafiion ? Divine content, a calm and o- 
pen countenance, will, in fuch circomftances, be 
as difficult to find in the flower-enamelled meadows 
as in the deepelt night of Solitude, or in the filent 
fhades of obfcure cells. To purify and protect the 
heart is the firrt and la ft duty which we have to 
perform in Solitude : this talk once accomplilhed our 
happinefs is fecure, for we have then learned the 
value of the tranquillity, the leifure, and the liber- 
ty we enjoy. Hatred to mankind ought not to be 
the cauie of our leaving the world ; we may fhun 
their fociety, and ftill maintain our wiihes for their 
felicity. 

An eiTential portion of the happinefs which we 
tafte in Solitude ariies from our ability to appre- 
ciate things according to their true value, independ- 
ently of the public opinion. When Rome, after 
the conquer!: of the Pirates, removed Lucullus from 
the head of the army, in order to give the command 
of it to Pompey, resigning by this act the govern- 
ment of the empire to ;he discretion of a iingle man, 
that artful citizen beat his breait, as a fign of grief 
at being invefted with the honour, arc! exclaimed*, 
M Alas! is there no end to my conflicts? How 
" much better would it have been to have remained 
" one of the undiilinguiihed Many, than to be per- 
" petually engaged in war, and have my body con- 
" tinualiy locked in armour ! Shall I never be a- 
" ble toiiy from envy to a rural retreat, to domef- 
w tic happinefs, and conjugal endearments?" — 
Pompey fpoke his true fen ti merits in the language 
of dillimulation : for he had not yet learned really to 
efteem that, which all effed of native am- 

bition and the hi ft of power defpife j nor did he yet 
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contemn that which at this period of the repuplic 
every Roman who was eager to command efteemed 
more than all other things; unlike Manius Curius, 
the greateft Roman of his age. who, after having 
vanquifhed feveral warlike nations, driven Pyrr- 
hus out of Itaiy, and enjoyed three times the ho-' 
nours of a Triumph*, retired to his cottage in the 
country, and with his own victorious hands cultivat- 
ed his little farm. To this fpot the AmbafTadors of 
the Samnites came to offer him a large prefent of 
gold, and found him feated in the chimney corner 
drefling turnips-f*. 

No king or prince was ever fo happy as was 
Manius Curius in the humble employment of dreffing- 
his turnips. Princes know too well that under ma-i 
ny circumllances they are deprived of friends ; and' 
this is the reafon why they aik the advice of many, 
but confide in none. The honeft fubjecxs of a nati- 
on, every man of reflection and good fenfe, p : ties 
the condition of virtuous Sovereigns : for even the' 
belt of Sovereigns are not altogether exempt 
from fears, jealoufies, and torments. Their felicity 
never equals that of a laborious and contented huf- 
bandman ; their pleafures are not fo permanent; 
they never experience the fame tranquillity and 

* Manius Curius Dentatus triumphed twice in 
his firfl Confulate in the 463^ year of Rome : firfi 
over the Samnites, and after-wards over the Sabines; 
and ei^ht years afterwards, in his third Confulate, 
he triumphed over Pyrrhus. After this he led up the 
lefs Triumph, called Ovation, for his viclory over 
the Lucanians 

-f Dentatus abfolutely rejufedthe prefent, and gave 
the Ambajfadors this anfwer : " A man who can he 
" fatisfied with futh a f upper has no need of gold % 
*' and 1 think it more glorious to conquer the owners 
" of it than to poffefs it myjelf." » 
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content. The provifions of a peafant are coarfe, 
but to his appetite they are delicious: his bed is 
hard, but he goes to it fatigued by the honeft 
labours of the day, and fleeps founder on his 
mat ot ftraw than monarchs on their beds of 
down. 

The pleafnres of Solitude are enjoyed by every 
delcription of men, without exception of rank or 
fortune. The fremnefs of the breeze, the magnifi- 
cence of the foreits, the rich tints of the meadows, 
the iuexhauittble variety which fummer fpreads o- 
ver the face of all nature, enchant not only philofo- 
phers, kings, and heroes, bat the beautiful picture 
raviihes the mind of the molt ignorant fpectator 
with exquifite delight. An Engliih author has ve- 
ry jutllyobferved, u It is not neceiTary that he who 
41 looks with pleafure on the colours of a flower 
'* ihould ftudy the principles of vegetation, or thac 
" the Ptolemaick and Copernican fyilem ftiould be 
" compared, before the light of the fun can glad- 
" den, cr its warmth invigorate. Novelty isitfelf 
u a fource of gratification; and Milton juitly 
" obferves, that to him who has been long pent 
" up in cities, no rural object can be prefented 
li which will not delight or refrefh fome of his fen- 
" fes." 

Exiles themfelveshave frequently felt the advan- 
tages and enjoyments of Solitude. To fupply the 
place of the world from which they are bammed j 
they create in retirement a new world for them- 
felves; forget thofe factitious pleafureb excluiively 
attached to the condition of the great ; habituate 
themfelves toothers of a nobler kind, more wor- 
thy the attention of a rational being *' ; and to pafs 

* Cicero fays, " Multa pneclare Dionyfius Pha- 
M lereus in illo exilio fcripfit, nan in ufum aliquefii 
ti Jitum. quo e rat orbatus : fed animi cultus illc ? 
erat ei quafi quidam humanitatis cikus." 
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their days in tranquillity find out a thoufand lit- 
tle felicities, which are only to be met with at a 
diftance from all fociety, far removed from all con- 
folation, far from their country, their family, and 
their friends. 

But to procure happinefs, Exiles, like other 
men, mult fix their minds upon fome object ; they 
mult adopt fome particular puriuit capable of creat- 
ing future hopes or of affording immediate pleafure. 
Exiles, alas ! afpire to the attainment of hap- 
pinefs, and would ftill live for the lake of vir- 
tue. 

Maurice Prince of Ifenbourg diftinguiihed him- 
felf by his courage, during a fervice of twenty years, 
under Ferdinand Duke of Brunfwic and Marihal 
Broglio, in the wars between the Ruffians and the 
Turks. Health and repofe were faerificed to the 
gratification of his ambition and love of glory. 
During his fervice in the Ruffian army he fell un- 
der the difpleafure of the emprefs- and was lent in- 
to exile. The nat. re of exile in Ruffia is well 
known ; but he contrived to render even a Ruffian 
bannhment agreeable. Ac firft, his mind and his 
body were oppreifed by the forrows and difquie- 
tudes of his lunation ; and his life became a mere 
lhadow. The little work written by Lord Boling- 
broke upon exile fell accidentally into his hands. 
He read it feveral times ; and *' in proporrion to 
" the number of times I read," faid the Prince, in 
the preface of the elegant and nervous tranflation 
which he made of chis wori<, lt I felt all my forrows 
M and difquietude vanilh." 

This treatifeof Lord Bolmgbpoke upon the fub- 
je<Tt of exile is a mailer piece of Stoic philolophy and 
fine writing He there boiJly examines adverlities 
of his pall and prelent life. Initead of flying from 
them, or enduring them with lingering and luame- 
fid patience, he endeavours to conquer them. Inr 
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ftead of palliatives, he advifes the knife and the 
cauftic ; he probes the wound to the bottom to ob- 
tain a radical cure 

The mind, without doubt, ftrengthens its pow- 
ersunder the circumftances of perpetual banilhment 
in the fame manner as in uninterrupted Solitude ; 
and habit fuppliesthe neceffary power to fupport its 
misfortune. To exiles who are inclined to indulge 
all the pleating emotions of the heart, Solitude, in 
deed, becomes an eafy tituation ; for they there ex- 
perience pleafures which were before unknown ; 
and from that moment forget thole which they 
tafted in the happier tituation of life. When Brutus 
faw Marcellus in exile at Mytelene, he found him 
furronnded by the higheft felicity of which human 
nature is fufceptible, and devoted, as before his ba- 
nifhment, to the ftndy of every ufeful fcience,. 
The tight made to deep an impreinon on his mind, 
that when he was again returning into the world, 
he felt that it was Brutus who was going into ex- 
ile, and not Marcellus whom he left behind. 

Some years before, Quintus Metellus Numidicus 
fuffered the lame fate, at the time when the people 
conducted by Marius laid the foundation of that ty- 
ranny which Caefer afterwards erected, Metellus 
fmgly in the midft of an alarmed fenate, and fur- 
ro- nded by an enraged populace, refuted to take 
the oath impofed by the pernicious laws of the Tri- 
bune Saturninus. liis immoveable firmnefs was 
contidered a crime, and exile was its puniihment. 
A mad and ftarious party gained the afcendancy. 
The moil virtuous of the citizens, indeed, took up 
arms in his defence, refolutely determined to perith 
rather than live to fee their country deprived of to 
much virtue ; but this generous Ro nan, who had 
refitted all the exhortations of his frien Is not to ex 
pofe himfelf to the dreadful penalties of his refufal, 
thought it a duty which he owed to the laws not to 
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fuffer any fedition to take place ; he contented him- 
felf with lamenting that frenzy which had feized 
the public mind, as Plato had before lamented the 
madnefs of the Athenians : " Either matters," laid. 
he, u will take a better turn, and the people re- 
44 pent and recall me, or, if they continue the 
" fame, it will be belt to be at a diftance from 
44 Rome." Without regret therefore he refigned 
himfelf to banilhment, fully convinced of its advan- 
tages to a heart incapable of finding repofe except 
on foreign fhores ; a heart which, if he had continu- 
ed at Rome, muft have been inceifantly torn to pie- 
ces by the fight of a miserable fenate and an ex- 
piring republic. 

Rutilius alfo withdrew himfelf from the corrupted 
city of Rome with equal contempt for the fenti- 
ments and the manrfers of the age. He had defend- 
ed Alia agamft the extortions of the Coilcclors. 
This generofity irritated the Equelfrian Order, and 
motives equally bafe exalperated Marius's party a- 
gaintt him. The moft virtuous and innocent citi- 
zens of the republic wasaccufed of corruption, and 
dragged to the bar of juitice by the vile and infa- 
mous Apicius. The authors of this unfounded pro- 
fecution fat in judgment on Rutilius, who was of 
coarfe molt unjuitly condemned, for he fcarcely 
condefcended to defend the caule. Seeking an afy- 
luin in Afia, this venerable Roman, whofe ungrate- 
ful country was ignorant of his merit, was received 
there with every mark of affecYion and refpeA. Be- 
fore the term of his banilhment expired, hefliewed 
iVill greater contempt to Rome : for when Sylla 
would have recalled him, he not only refufed to 
return, but made the place of his reiicience at a 
greater dilfance. 

To all thefe inflances of happy and contented ex- 
iles, Cicero is a memorable exception. He poffelied 
all the relburces, all the fentiinents neceifary to 
R b 
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draw the greateft advantages from Solitude ; but he 
had r.ot fuflicient ttrength of mind to fupport him- 
felf tinder the adverfity of baniihment. Cicero, the 
faviour of his country, during his profperity was 
neither deterred by the menaces of a dangerous fac- 
tion, nor alarmed at the poignard of the affaffin, but 
his courage failed him when his misfortunes com- 
menced. He had before lamented the weaknefs of 
his conffitution, but after exi'e he became quite de- 
jected, and when. that once happens all power of 
mind is gone ; the foul immediately lofes all its en- 
ergies, and becomes equally incapable of fuggeftuag 
vigorous mer.fures or of performing heroic actions, 
Cicero and his melancholy have difhonoured both 
exile and Solitude. Not knowing where to go or 
what to do, as timorous as a female, as capricious as 
a child, he regretted the lofs of his rank, his riches, 
and his power. He wept over the ruins of his 
houfe, which the fury of Clodius had levelled with 
the ground ; and poured forth groans for the ab- 
fence of Terentia, whom he foon afterwards repu : 
diated. Such are the fatal effects of a melancholy 
mind : it deplores, with bitter lamentation, the 
lofs of thofe things in the poffeifion of which it pla- 
ces no value. The friends and enemies of Cicero 
united in believing that misfortune had difordered 
his brain. Citfer faw with fecret fatisfaction the 
man who had refufed to be his colleague weep under 
the fcourge of Clodius. Pompey hoped that his in- 
gratitude would be effaced by the contempt to which 
the friend he fo carelefsly abandoned expoled him- 
felf. Even Atticus, whole bigheft gratification was 
xi fury and magnificence, who without connecting 
himfelf to any party was intimate with all, blulhed 
for the conduct of Cicero, thought that he attached 
himfelf too fervilely to his former fortunes, and 
reproached him with the feverity of a Cato. Soli- 
tude loft all its influence over Cicero, becaufe weal: 
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fend melancholy fentiments continually depreued his 
mind, and turned the won't fide of every object to 
his view . He died, however, like a hero, and not 
like a dejected coward. " Approach, old foldier," 
cried he from his litter to Pompilius Loenas, his 
client and his murderer, " and, if you have the 
M courage, take my liic.'' 

A man under theadverfity of banifhRjent cannot 
hope to fee his days glide quietly away in rural de- 
lights and philofophic repole, except he has honour- 
ab^ difcharged thofe duties which he owed to the 
world, and given that bright example to future a- 
ges, which every character exhibits who is as great 
after his fall as he was at the molt brilliant period 
of hisprofperity. 

Solitude affords an unalterable felicity under the 
preilure cf old age, and in the decline of life. 
The life of man is a voyage of ihort duration, and 
his old age a fleeting day. The mind is enabled 
by Solitude to forget the tempefts of which it was 
fo long the fport : Old age therefore, if we confi- 
der it as the time of repofe, as an interval between 
the affairs of this world and the higher concerns 
of death, an harbour from whence we quietly 
view rocks on wdnch we were in danger of being^ 
wrecked is, perhaps, the moft agreeable period of 
our lives. 

The human mind is in general anxious to draw 
its knowledge from every diftant object, before it 
applies to its own refources. We therefore . fre- 
quently begin our travels in other nations, before 
we have feen whatever is interefting in our own. 
But difcreel youth and experienced age conduct 
themfelvcs upon different principles. To both 
the one and the other Solitude and felf-examin- 
ation, are the beginning and the end of Wifdom. 
If Solitude depreffes the fpirits of youth, and 
renders manhood melancholy, it frequently drives 
B b 2 
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away the depreflion which accompanies old 
age. 

The hiftory of our firft entrance into life confifts 
of a continual iVcceilion 01 hopes, wilhes, and illu- 
iions : the fucceeding years are an age of vexation 
and forrow. But the mind of a man who has learnt 
wifdom from experience cannot be either fhaken or 
lurprized. He who is no longer obliged to labour 
for the means of iupporting life, and who has been 
long acquainted with the lecret practices and unifier 
dealings of the world, makes no complaints of jhe 
ingratitude with which his labours and anxiety 
have been rewarded: allheafiisfor is tranquillity 
and repofe ; and if he has made any advances in the 
knowledge of himfelf, if he has been obliged at an 
early period of his life to become wife, he reckons 
every thing elfe of no value. 

It is a very juft obfervation of a celebrated Ger- 
man, that there are -political as well as religious 
Chartrenx, and that both the one and the other 
Order are frequently the beft and molt pious of 
men. " It is within the molt retired lhades of the 
" foreft, " fays this writer, " that we meet with 
'* the peaceful fage and tranquil obierver, the 
" friend of truth, the lover of his country, who 
" neither deifies nor calumniates. Mankind admire 
u his wifdom, enjoy the beams of his knowledge, 
u adore his love of truth, and his affection to his 
" fellow-creatures. They are anxious to gain his 
" confidence and his friendlhip ; and are as much 
" altonifhed at the wifdom which proceeds from his 
. " lips, and the rectitude which accompanies all his 
" actions, as they are at the obfeurity of his name, 
'* and the mode of his exiltance. They endeavour 
" to draw him from his Solitude, and place him on 
il the throne ; but they immediately perceive in- 
" fcribed upon his fore-head, beaming with facred 
" fire, *' Odi prafanum vulgus et arcco" and, in- 
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" ftead of being his feducers, they become his Pro- 
" felytes." 

But, alas ! this political Qkartreux is no more. 
I faw him formerly in Wetteravia. ' H'-s animated 
figure, while it announced the higheft degree of 
wifdom and the happieft tranquillity, filled my bo- 
fom with refpeft and filial love. There did not, 
perhaps, at that time exift a character more pro. 
found in any German Court; he was intimately 
acquainted with all, and correfponded perfonally 
with fome of the mod celebrated Sovereigns of Eu- 
ft^le. I never found, in any fituation, an obferver 
who penetrated with fo much (kill and certainty in- 
to the thoughts and actions of other men ; who had 
formed fuch true opinions of the world in general, 
and of thofe who played the mo ft important cha- 
racters on its theatre ; never was a mind more free, 
more open, more energetic, or more mild ; an eye 
more lively and penetrating : I never, in fhort, 
knew a man in whofe company I could have lived 
with higher pleafure, or died with greater com- 
fort. The place of his retirement in the country 
was modeft and iimple ; his grounds without art, 
and his table frugal. The charm which I felt in 
this retreat of Wetteravia, the refidence of the 
venerable Baron de Schautenbach, is inexpretii- 

ble. 

Did you ever poffefs more energy and fire, were 
the hoars of Solitude ever better employed^ than 
by Rouffeau during the latter years of his life ? It 
was in his old age that he wrote the greater and. 
the beft parts of his works. The poor philofopher, 
when he felt himfelf verging to the period of his ex- 
istence, endeavoured to find tranquillity of heart a- 
mong the Tirades of Solitude ; but his endeavours 
wereTin vain. Rouffeau had experienced too fre- 
quently the fury of thofe who are enemies to 
truth: h's feelings had been too frequently 
Bb 3 
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expofed to the fevereft and moft unremitted 
periecutions. Before he difcovered the danger of 
faisfituation, he had fuffered, as well from his weak 
conltitution as from the little care he had taken of 
his health, a long and painful ficknefs. In the lall 
years of his life the effects of melancholy and cha- 
grin were more apparent than e v er. He frequently 
fainted, and talked > ildly when he was ill. " All 
" that RoulTeau wn o during his old age," fays 
one of our refined critics, " was nonfenfe." 
— u Yes," replied his fair friend with greater 
truth, " but he wrote nonfenfe fo agreeably, tWlt 
" we fometiines like to talk nonfenfe with 
him." 

Old age appears to be the propereft feafon of me- 
ditation. The ardent fire of youth is (lifted, the 
meridian heat of life's fhort day is palled, and fuc- 
ceeded by the foft tranquillity and refrelhing quiet- 
ude of the evening. It is therefore ufeful to devote 
ibme time to meditation before we leave the world, 
whenever we can procure an interval of repofe. 
The thought aione of the arrival of this happy 
period recreates the mind ; it is the firft fine 
day of Spring after a long and dreary Win- 
ter. 

Petrarch fcarcely perceived the approaches of old 
age. By conusant activity he rendered his retire- 
ment always happy, and every year palTed in plea- 
fure and tranquillity unperceived av/ay. From a 
little verdant harbour in the neighbourhood of a 
Carthuilan monailery, he wrote to his friend Settimo 
with a naivete unknown to modern manners : 
*" Like a wearied traveller, I encreafe my pace in 
" proportion as I draw nearer the end of my jour- 
u ney. I read and write night and day; they al- 
" fernately relieve each other. Thefe are my on- 
u ly occupations, and the fource of all my plea- 
" fares. I lie awake a great part of the night. I 
" labour, I divert my mind, and make every ef- 
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'* fort in my power : the more difficulties I en- 

" counter, the more my ardour mcreafes : novelty 
w incites ; obttacles iharpen me : the labour is cer- 
" tain ; but the fuccefs precarious. My eyes are 
'< dimmed by watchings ; my hand tired of hold- 
M ing the pen. My wilh is, that pofterity may 
" know me. If I do not fucceed in this wifh, the 
H age in which I live, or at le? the friends who 
44 have known me, will do me- juftice, and thai! 
H is fufficient. My health is lo good, my confti- 
"-Jution fo rcbuft, my temperament is fo warm, 
4t ^hat neither the maturity of age, the moft feri- 
" ous occupations, the habit of continency, nor 1 
*' the power of time, can vanquifh the rebellious 
44 enemy which I am obliged inceflantly to attack. 
414 I rely upon Providence, without which, asithas 
44 frequently happened before, I mould certainly 
H become its victim. At the end of winter I fre- 
w quently take up arms againft the neHi ; and am 
44 even at this moment fighting for my liberty a- 
44 gainft its moft dangerous enemy." 

In old age, the moft obfcure retirement in the 
country adds ftiH greater glory to thofe ardent and 
energetic minds, who fly from the world to termi- 
nate their career in Solitude. Though far remov- 
ed from the theatre of their fame, they fhine with." 
hio-her lultre than in the days of their youth. "It 
44 is in Solitude, in exile, on the bed of death," 
fays Pope, " that the noblelt characters of antiqui- 
44 ty (hone with the greatelt fplendonr ; it was 
M then that they performed the greateft fervices ; 
" for they then communicated their knowledge to 
" mankind." 

Roulleau may be included in this obfervation. 
44 It is certainly doing fome fervice," fays he, " to 
44 give men an example of the life which they ought 
" to lead. It is certainly ufeful, when all power 
44 of mirdor ilrength of body is decayed, boldly to 
" make menliften to the voice of truth from retir©- 
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" ment. It is of fome fefvice to inform men of the 
*' abfurdity of thofe opinions which render them 
" miferable. I Ihould be much.more ufelefs to my 
" countrymen living amongft them, than I can be 

in the occafion of my retreat. Of what impor- 
* tance is it where I live, if lad as I ought to 
' aft ?» 

But a young lady of Germany did not underftand 
things in this way. She maintained that RoulTeau 
was a dangerous feducer of the youthful mind ; and 
that he had acted extremely wrong in dil covering 
in his ConfejfiPTis all his faults, his vicious inclirmH- 
ons, and the wqrft fide of his heart. Such a work 
written by a man of virtue would be immediately 
decried; but RoulTeau, by whofe writings the 
wicked are fo captivated, in his ftory of the Kuban 
vole evinces a heart of the blackeft dye ! There arc 
a thoufand pafiages in that book from which we 
may clearly fee that his pen was guided by vanity 
alone, and others where we feel that he utter; fenti- 
ments againft his own conviction. There is nothing 
in ihort, throughout the work which bears the 
mark of truth, all that we learn from it is, that 
Madame de Warens was the original from which 
Ilouffeau copied his Julia. The Confeffionj of Rouf- 
leau, generally fpeaking,- contain a great many 
fine words with very few good thoughts. If, in- 
ftead of rejecting every opportunity, of advancing 
himfelf in life, Roufleau had engaged in any kind 
of trade, he would have been more vifeful to the 
world than he has been by the publication of his 
dangerous writings. 

This incomparable criticifm upon Rouffeau me- 
rits prefervation, becaufe I believe it is the only one 
of its kind. The Conf effhns of RoulTeau are cer- 
tainly not proper for the eye of youth j but to me 
they are works as replete with philofophy, and as 
worthy of a:tcntion ; as any the prefent age has pre- 
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duced. Their inimitable ftyle andenchanting feints' 
are their lealt merit. The remoteit posterity will' 
read the Confejjions of Rouffeau, without afking how 
old the author was when he gave to the age in 
which he lived this laR inftance of the fincerity of 
his heart. 

The daysof a virtuous old man, who has attain- 
ed to the perfection of his pleafures, flow on with" 
uninterrupted gaiety ; he then receives the reward 
for the good actions he has performed, and carries 
"vv^h him the benedictions, of all around him. The 
eye is never afraid to review the tranlaftions of an 
honourable and virtuous life. The energic mind' 
never fhudders at the light of a tomb. The Era- 
prefs Maria Therefa hascaufed her own maufoleum 
to be erected ; and frequently Hops to view a monu- 
ment, the dreadful thoughts of which fo few can' 
bear : fhe points it out to the obferyation of her chii^ 
dren, and fays, " Is it poflible for us to be arrogant,- 
" when we here behold what, in the courfe of a 
u few years, will become the depoiitory of Empe- 
" rors?" 

There are few men who think with fo much 
fublimity. Every one, however, may retire from 
the world, appreciate the pait by its juft value, 
and during the remainder ot his days cultivate and 
extend the knowledge he has acquired. The tomb- 
will then lofe its menacing afpect ; and man will 
look upon death like the doling even of a fine 
day. 

The pure enjoyments of the heart frequently en- 
gender religious ideas, which reciprocally augment 
the pleafures of Solitude. A limple, innocent, and' 
tranquil life qualifies the heart to raife itfelf towards- 
God. The contemplation of nature difpo.es the- 
mind to religious devotion, and the higheit efiecl: of 
religion is tranquillity. 

When the heart is penetrated with true fenti«- 
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ments of religion, the world lofesall its charms, and 
the bofom feels with leis anguifh the miferies and 

torments attached to humanity. You live continu- 
ally in verdant meadows, and fee yourfelf fur- 
rounded by the frelh fprings, upon the border? of 
which the Shepherd of Ifracl fed his flocks. The 
tumultuous hurry of the v.'orld appears like thun- 
der rolling at a diftance ; like the murmuring noife 
of diftant waters, the courfe of which you perceive, 
and whofe waves break againft the rock upon which 

you are fafely featcd. When Addifon perceived that 
he was given over by his phylicians, and felt his 
end approaching, he fent for a-young man of a dif- 
pofition naturally good, and who was extremely 
fenfible of the lofs with which he was threatened. 
He arrived ; but Addifon, who was extremely fee- 
ble, and whole life at this moment hung quivering 
on his lips, obferved a profound filence. After a 
long paufe the youth at length addrelled him, 
" Sir, you defired to fee rnc ; fignify your com- 
" mands, and I will execute them with religious 
" punctuality." Addifon took hnn by the hand, 
and replied in his dying voice, '* Obfcrve with 
'* what tranquillity a Chriftan can die*." 

Such is the confolation and tranquillity which 
religion affords ; fuch is the peace of mind which a 
life of limplicity and innocence procures : a condition- 

* The per/on here alluded to wasLord Warwick, a 
young man of very irregular life, and perhaps ofloofe 
opinions : Addifon, for whom he did not want refpecl, 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but 
his arguments and expoflulations had no ejfecl : when 
he found his life near its end, therefore, he dire died, 
the young lord to he called, and made this lafl experi- 
ment to reclaim him. What ejfecl this awful fcene 
had on the earl is unknown ; he likewifc died hirnfem 
in afhort time. The Tranflator. 
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rarely experienced in the world. Even when it is 
not altogether in our own power to remove the ot> 
Hades to this inward peace; to oppofe upon all 
cafions the victory of the world ; the idea of L,ri- 
ficing to God, is very natural and e- 

very warm and virt i is h< - . \ 
are we i 

i of the want of 
p if it be not . we 

mind t I upon by thcfalfe ap- 

pearances of thing ntly 

lominates over reafon ; becaufe we prefer de- 
ceitful gifts and fleeting pleafures to more effential 
and permanent enjoyments; if it be not, in one 
word, becaufe the bofom is not fenfible of the an- 
guit precepts of our holy religion ? 

But he who has ftudied the doctrines of the gof- 
pel, who fejps meditated upon them -itfi" filence, has 
nothing more to defire, provided he is at laft fenfi- 
ble of the kind of character which he forms in the 
world, of that which he may acquire in Solitude, 
and of that which it is his duty to attain. If he is 
inclined to think like a phiiofopher, and live like a 
chriftian, he w ill renounce the poifoned pleafures 
of that world which enervate his mind, banifh eve- 
ry ferious thought, and prevent the heart from rif- 
ing to its God. Difguited with the frivolous chi- 
meras of vanity and folly, he retires to a diftance 
from tbem to contemplate his own character, to e- 
levate his mind to virtuous refolutions, and to re- 
fign himfelf more Intirely and with greater per- 
manency to the emotions of his heart. If he 
continue to fail upon that tempeftuous fea, ftill he 
will with prudence avoid the rocks and lands of life; 
will turn, during the rtorm, from thofe dangers by 
which he may be wrecked; and feel lels joy in thofe 
hours when he lails in a fair wind and favourable 
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/ky, than in thofe when he eludes the perils which 
furrounded him. 

To the man who has accuftomed his mind filent- 
ly to collect its thoughts, the hours which he con- 
fecrates to God in Solitude are the happieft of his life- 
Every time we lilently raife our minds to God, we. 
are carried back into ourfelves. We become lefs 
fenfible of the abfence of thofe things on which we 
placed our happinefs ; and experience much lefs pain 
in retiring from the noife of the world to the filence 
of Solitude. We acquire by degrees, a more inti- 
mate knowledge of ourfelves, and learn to look into 
the human breaft with a more philofophic eye, We 
fcrutinize our character with greater feverity, feel 
with higher fenfibility the neceffity of reforming 
our conduct, and reflect more maturely on that 
which is the end of our lives. If we know thofe 
things which render our actions more acceptable in 
the light of God, it ought to fatisfy the minds of 
men that we do good for their fakes ; but every 
good work admits of fo many fecondary views, that 
every motive muft neceflarily depend upon the di- 
rect ons of the heart. Every good action, without 
doubt, conveys quietude to the breait, but is this 
quietude always pure? Was not the mind merely 
actuated by the confederation of profane and worldly 
views to gratifv a tranfient paifion ; or influenced 
by ielf-love rather than by the feelings of brotherly 
affection ? We certainly difcufe our thoughts and 
actions much better, and probe the emotions of the 
heart with greater fincerity, when we felect for the 
examination of great and important truths thofe 
hours when we are alone before God. 

It is thus that in Solitude we renounce our inti- 
mate connection with men to look back upon the 
tran factions of life, to difcufs our conduct in the 
world, to prepare for ourfelves a more rational em- 
ployment in future, and to render an account of 
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tftofe actions we have yet to perform. It is thus 
that the wounds which we have received in the hof- 
tilities of life are healed. In the intervals of a reli- 
gious retirement, virtuous refolutions are more eafi- 
ly acquired ; the heart is more eafily appeafed ; and 
we difcover with greater certainty the fafe road 
through all the formidable perils of life. It is thus 
that we are never lefs alone than when no human, 
being is near us, becaufe we are then in the pre- 
fence of Him whofe will it is of the higheft impor- 
tance to our happinefs 10 obey. 

Solitude always calls us from weaknefs to power, 
from feducHon to refiitance, from that which is 
prefent to that which is to come. Although 
men do not always enter into Solitude to 
commune with God, it is neverthelefs true that 
they willingly quit noify and tumultuous afiem- 
bl;es to enter into die quietude of his tranquil houie 
that ihey may not be forever obliged to lend them- 
felves to pleafures which poffefs neither delicacy 
nor morality. In every peaceful moment of our ex- 
jftence we are more immediately under the eye of 
Him whom it is fo important to us to pleafe, and 
whoobferves the fage in his iilent meditations. 

The apoftles of fociety raife every where a 
continual clamour, as if they had matters of very- 
high importance to tranfact in the world. Every 
one ought certainly to do more than the ftrict line 
of duty calls upon him to perform ; but unhappily- 
we all do lefs than our duty, and leave the affairs of 
the world to go on as they may. The energy nc- 
ceiTary to the performance of great actions, elevati- 
on of character, and ftability and firmnefs in virtue, 
are no where i'o ealily acquired as in Solici.de, and 
never Co efticacionlly as by Religion. — Religion dif- 
engages the heart from every vain delire, renders 
it tranquil under the preffure of misfortunes, hum- 
ble before God, bold before men, and teaches it to 
C c 
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rely with confidence upon the protection of Provi- 
dence. Solitude and religion refine all our moral 
feutiments, while we remain uninfected with the 
leaven of fanaticifin ; and at the concluiion of a life 
paiied in the practice of every virtue, we recieve 
the reward for all the hours which we have conle- 
crated to God in iilence ; of that conilant and reli- 
gious zeal with which we have railed towards him 
pure hands and a chalte heart. 

The delire for the things of this world difappears 
whenever We acquire fufficient courage boldly to re- 
fign ourfelves to the fentiment, that the actual ftate 
of laftirig content and conitant latisfaclion of the foul 
has probably forne analogy to the joys of eternity. 
A complete liberty to be and to do whatever we 
pleafe, becaufe that in heaven, in thole regions of 
Jove and kindnefs, we cannot poffefs an unjult or 
improper inclination; a life of innocence; a j unifi- 
cation of the ways of Providence ; an implicit con- 
fidence in God ; an eternal communion with thofe 
whom our fouls loved on earth ; are, at leaft, the 
wiihes and the hopes which we may be, I truft, per- 
mitted in our worldly appreheniions to indulge, 
and which fo agreeably flatter our imagination. 
But thefe hopes and wiihes, which, at preient, fhed 
a glimmering light, mult remain like dreams and 
virions of the mind, until the tomb, thick clouds f 
and darknefs, no longer hide eternity from human 
eyes, until the veil fhall be removed, and the Eter- 
nal reveals to us thole things which no eyes have 
ever feen, which no ear has ever heard, which 
have never entered into the heart of man; for with 
filent iubrnuTion I acknowledge, that eternity, to 
human forefight, is like that which the colour of 
purple appeared to be in the mind of a blind man, 
who compared it to the found of a trumpet*. 

* Men. in general, fondly hope in eternity for all 
that is flattering to their t./J?e > inclinations, defres y 
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In this world, full of reftraints and embarraff- 
ments, of troubles and of pains, the enjoyments of 
liberty, leifure and tranquility, are of ineftimable 
value; every one iighs to obtain them, asthefailor 
fighs at fet for land, and fhouts with triumph when 
he fees it ; but in order to be lenfible of their worth, 
it is neceflary to have felt the want of them. We 
refemble the inhabitant of Terra Firma, who can- 
not conceive an idea of the feelings which fill the 
bolom of a navigator. For myfelf, I do not know a 
more comfortable notion, than that eternity promif- 
ed a eonftant anduninterrupted tranquillity , although 
I perfectly feel that it is not pollible to form any idea 
of the nature of that enjoyment which is produced 
by a happinefs without end. An eternal tranquil- 
lity is the higheit happinefs of my imagination, for 
I know of no felicity upon earth that can equal peace 
if mind. 

Since therefore internal and external tranquillity 
is upon earth an inconteftable commencement of 
beatitude, it may be extremely ufeful to believe, 
that in a rationl and moderate abfence from the tu- 
mults of fociety we may acquire faculties of the foul 

and paffions on earth. I therefore entirely concur in 
opinion "with a celebrated German philofopher, M. 
Garve, that thofe perfons cannot poffefs humility of 
heart -who hope that God will hereafter reward them 
with riches and honours. It was thefe fentiments 
which occafioned a young lady of Germany, extremely 
handfome, tofay,fi:e hoped to carry with her into 
the next world a habit of fine fiver tijffue, zoned with 
feathers, and to walk in heaven on carpets, of rofe- 
leaves fpread upon the firmament. This, alfo, was 
the ^eafon why, in a full ajfembly of women of f aft/ion, 
where the queQion was agitated, whether marriages 
were good to all eternity, they all unanimoujly ex- 
claimed, God preferve us from it. 
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which are elements of that happinefs we expect to 
enjoy in the world to come. 

I now conclude my Reflections upon the Advan- 
tages of Solitude to the Heart. May they give 
greater currency to ufeful fentiments, to confolato- 
ry truths, and contribute, in fome degree, to dif- 
fnfe the enjoyment of a happinefs which is fo much 
within our reach J All my deiires will then befatif- 
fied. As for the reft, let every one live according 
to his inclination, exercife Virtue where he pleafes, 
and procure at his option Pleafure, in the enjoy- 
ment of which he will be certain of receiving, both 
here and hereafter, the approbation of God and his 
own confeience. 
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